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Preview 


3 Eowin Corte digs below the surface of Arizona, the state of con- 
| trasts, and describes its history, people and economy in December 
~ Houpay. Articles and pictures of Grand Canyon, Phoenix, Tucson, 


« 


_ tombstone and Jerome, and dude-ranch fashions are included . . . 


).5. Tisdale reports on the Fred Harvey system . . . Theodore 
)Fiatt describes sea cows, “the durndest-looking things in all cre- 
ation” . . . Don Wharton rides with The Boy From Syracuse 
) Who hasn’t had an accident with his truck in ten years . 

~ Loyd Wendt describes the bigger and better trailers now being 
) Manufactured . . « Robert M. Coates outlines some of the meas- 
) ites designed to protect ski enthusiasts against accidents . . . 
| Milary Lyons talks about picture books in his regular Books column. 
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November Cover 


THE well-appointed tack-room mantel of a Maryland gentleman 
hunter which artist Charles Allen painted for HoLipay’s cover is 
“exhaustingly authentic,” he tells us. “The biggest technical prob- 
lem was the position of that shotgun on the chimney breast,” he 
explains. “I consulted all the experts and ‘old hands’ I could and all 
I’m certain of even.now is that there are as many ‘correct’ positions 
as there are hunters.” The ruffed grouse in the Audubon-like print, 
the background of pure rolling Maryland countryside, the brass pow- 
der flask, carved meerschaum pipe, china setter and Revolutionary 
powder horn were taken from real-life models. The finely chased 
shotgun once belonged to Pennsylvania’s ex-Governor Earle and 
even the deerfoot gun bracket was borrowed by the artist. 
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POCKET SECRETARY 


Pin down those fleeting facts, figures, ideas . . . 
jot them in the Swing-it Secretary, Ample space 
for currency, notes, miscellany. Thin, light, 
flexible. Made of the fine leathers men prefer. 
Enger-Kress Company, West Bend, Wisconsin, 
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THE WARMEST, lightest all-weather 


jacket yet . . . because it’s interlined 
with fluffed wool, nature’s miracle 


insulator. Stratojac is windproof, water-repellent, 
dry cleans beautifully— weighs only three pounds. 
“Raglan Knit” (w.ustrateo) about $18.50 . . . 
straight bottom “Flight Jacket,” $20... 
mouton collar “Surcoat,” $30, (tan, purty, srown). 
Boys’ models, sizes 10 to 20 . . . $17 to $25. 


Fluffed WOOL 


“anchored” by a quilted rayon lining— 
the secret of this “insulation sensation.” 
Virgin wool is the most resilient fiber— 
it's elastic, absorbent; holds its shape 
-+. won't disintegrate, mat or pack down, 


At fine stores everywhere . . . or write 


WiNER Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Hammond, Indiana 
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NORTHEAST 


oct. 30-Nov. 13 Fall Season, Pimlico 
Race Course, Baltimore, Md. Stakes 
include the Marguerite NOVEMBER I, 
the Riggs NovemBER 7, the Pimlico 
Futurity NovEMBER 8, and the Pim- 
lico Cup NOVEMBER 13. 

NOV. 4-27 Fall Flower Show, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Exhibits by Phipps Con- 
servatory and private contributors; 
displays of orchids and other exotic 
flowers. 

9-pEc. 14 Forty-Fifth Annual Exhi- 
bition of Water Colors and Prints 
and Forty-Sixth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Miniatures, Academy of 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia. Both ex- 
hibits open to any American citizen. 

12-pec. 3 Thirty-Second Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Society of Amer- 
ican Etchers, Gravers, Lithog- 
raphers and Woodcutters, Na- 
tional Academy, New York. Exhibit 
of prints, intaglio relief and plano- 
graph executed since January 1, 1946; 
included will be Ninth Annual Exhi- 
bition of Miniature Prints. 

16-22 Children’s Book Week through- 
out United States. In New York 
City, Children’s Book Fair Novem- 
BER 20-23 at the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

17-pec. 7 Play and Stage Set Con- 
tests, Art Alliance, Philadelphia. 
One and three act plays may be en- 
tered in competition by any writer 
who has not had a play produced in a 
professional theater and who lives 
within a 75-mile radius of Philadel- 
phia. Judges include Walter Prichard 
Eaton, Blanche Yurka, Robert Sher- 
wood, Peggy Wood, Lee Simonson, 
Gens Frederick Larson. 

27 Twenty-Sixth Annual Toyland 
Parade, Philadelphia. Thirty bands, 
300 clowns, 30 floats in parade honor- 
ing Santa Claus. 

27 Thanksgiving Day Parade, New 
York City. Marks opening of Christ- 
mas season. Features six large bal- 
loons representing panda, pumpkin, 
comical cop, gnome, man on flying 
trapeze, and pirate. 

29-30 National Show of Racing Pi- 
geons, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 

York. Competition for awards in 
classes including champion color 
bird, champion record bird, best 
young and old color birds. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


oct. 23-FEB. 27 Thirty-Third Season 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
Dr. Karl Krueger is music director 
and conductor. Soloists include Otis 
Igelman, Georges-Miquelle, Ruggiero 
Ricci, Jacques Thibaud, Rudolph Reti. 
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OF EVENTS 


NOV. 6-JAN. 1] Fifty-Eighth Annual 
American Exhibition, Art [nstj- 
tute, Chicago. First major American 
exhibition composed exclusively of 
abstract and surrealist work assem. 
bled and exhibited by a museum. 

14—pec. 15 Annual Exhibit by Cin. 
cinnati Artists, Art Museum, Cip- 
cinnati. Work by painters, sculptors 
and graphic artists living within 75- 
mile radius of Cincinnati. 

22 Children’s Parade, State Street, 
Chicago. Opening of State Street 
Christmas season. Parade features 
floats of Cinderella, Humpty Dumpty, 
The Old Lady Who Lived in a Shoe, 
The Three Little Pigs and The Three 
Bears. 

27 Christmas Parade, Detroit. Bands, 
and floats depicting nursery rhymes, 
preview holiday season. 





29-pec. 7 National Farm Show, Coli- 
seum, Chicago. Exhibits of farm, 
dairy and poultry equipment, house- 
hold conveniences, new advances de- 
veloped by agricultural colleges and 
universities in the U. S. 4-H Club 
participation. 

29-pec. 6 Forty-Eighth Annual In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition 
and Horse Show, Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago. The Twenty-Fifth Annual In- 
ternational Grain and Hay Show is 
held as a part of the Exposition. 


SOUTHEAST 


Nov. 3-6 Forty-Fifth Annual North 
and South Open Golf Tourna- 
ment, Pinehurst, N. C. Seventy- 
two-hole medal play for prize of 
$7500. 

11 Founders’ Day, Virginia Military 
Institute, Lexington, Va. Commemo- 
rates founding of Institute on Novem- 
ber 11, 1839. Review and parade, 
reading of order naming all alumni 
who died in World Wars I and II. 

14-15 Annual Tampa-Fort Myer 
Yacht Race, Florida. One-hundred- 
and-twenty-eight-mile race for cruix 
ing class, sailing yachts divided into 
class A (over 35 feet) and class B (35 
feet and under); at stake is Davis 
Island Yacht Club trophy. 


SOUTHWEST 


Nov. 1 All Saints’ Day, Pueblo, Taos. 
N. M. Traditional Indian dances 
dating back to conversion of Indians 
to the Catholic Church. 

6-7 International Rice Festival. 
Crowley, La. Features bullfrog 
derby in which frogs compete in jump 
ing contests; duck-caller competitioe 
(calls are made through native cal 
reed); Cajun story-telling contest # 
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which college professors, authors, 
socialites, and others of Acadian line- 
age vie for the title of “Le plus gros 
menteur.”” 





7-16 Arizona State Fair, Phoenix. 
Agricultural, flower, cattle, swine 
shows; exhibits of Indian arts and 
crafts, farm machinery, home fur- 
nishings; horse races, carnival, side 
show. 

27-mARCH 7 Seventy-Fifth Annual 
Racing Season, Fair Grounds, New 
Orleans. Races daily except Sundays 
and Mondays. Featured races in- 
clude the $25,000 New Orleans Handi- 
cap, $20,000 Louisiana Derby, $10,000 
Louisiana Handicap and the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Derby. 


MIDDLE WEST 


nov. 2-30 Annual Chrysanthemum 
Show, Missouri Botanical Garden, 
St. Louis. Show features cascade 
chrysanthemums and new hybrids 
adapted for hanging baskets. 

15-17 Annual Little Midwest Horti- 
cultural Exposition, Iowa State 
College, Ames. 


FAR WEST 


oct. 3l-Nov. 1 Potato Festival, Mer- 
rill, Ore. Agricultural and commer- 
cial exhibits; spud-picking contest, 
banquet, free barbecue and dance. 

nov. 1 All-Western Band Review 
and Musical Salute to Santa 
Claus, Long Beach, Calif. Opens 
Christmas and tourist season in 
Southern California. Competition 
open to any band or drum-and-bugle 
corps in the Far Western states. 

1-2 Tacoma Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety Exhibition Show, Wash: 
Horticulture, Decorative, Garden 
Club and Junior divisions. 

19 Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco. One of the 
“Big Six” Livestock shows of the 
country; others are held in Chicago, 
Kansas City, Denver, Portland and 
Fort Worth. 

1-10 Butterfly Pageant, Pacific Grove, 
Calif. Held in celebration of arrival 
of giant monarch butterflies from 
Vancouver Island, B. C., to the 
Monterey Peninsula for the winter. 
Exact date varies, but butterflies 
usually arrive during first ten days of 
November. Pageant features dances 
and street parades. 

10-11 Seventeenth Annual Seattle 
Chrysanthemum Society Show. 
Competitive classes open to public; 
all colors, sizes of ‘mums exhibited. 

13 Opening of Season of Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Los An- 
geles. Alfred Wallenstein is music 
director and conductor. Guest con- 
ductors include Charles Miinch and 


es 


Igor Stravinsky; soloists include Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, Zino Francescatti, 
Claudio Arrau, Lester Donahue, Artur 
Schnabel, Leon Fleisher, Alexander 
Brailowsky, William Kapell, Rose 
Bampton, Max Lichtegg, Robert 
Weede, Anna Turkel. 

28 Opening of Annual Santa Claus 
Lane Celebration, Hollywood, Calif. 
Parade with bands, floats, clowns, 
live animals; celebrities of stage and 
screen participate; smaller nightly 
parades as Christmas approaches. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


NOV. 7-8 Harvest Festival, Sidney, 
Montana. Livestock parade, tours of 
city, dancing for 4-H Club members. 

15-19 Twenty-Ninth Annual Live- 
stock Show, Ogden, Utah. Exhibits, 
judging and public auction of recog- 
nized breeds and kinds of cattle, 
sheep and swine; premium awards for 
winners in fat and breed contests in 
both open and junior departments. 


FOREIGN 


NOV. 3 Meeting of the Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation of the United Nations 
(UNESCO) opens, Mexico City. 
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5 Guy Fawkes Day, celebrated through- 
out England. Anniversary of Guy 
Fawkes’ plot to blow up Parliament 
in 1605. Chief celebration is at 
Lewes, Sussex. Bonfires are lighted 
and bonfire “ prayers” recited; effigy 
of Guy Fawkes, stuffed with fire- 
crackers, is blown up. 

6 Anniversary of Death of King Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Sweden. Death of 
king, who was killed at Battle of 
Liitzen in 1632, is commemorated by 
military parades and memorial church 
services throughout country. 

6-12 Maritime Winter Fair, Am- 
herst, Nova Scotia. Features tug-of- 
war championship with teams from 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island participating. 

8-9 Guadalajara Speedboat Re- 
gatta, Lake Chapala, State of Ja- 
lisco, Mexico. First event of its kind 
held in Mexico. Sponsored by Gov- 
ernor J. Jesus Gonzalez Gallo. 

11 Martin’s Goose Day, Sweden. Cel- 
ebration in honor of Saint Martin of 
Tours. Observed in Skane and south 
of Sweden with goose dinners. 

15 Proclamation Day, Brazil. Cele- 
brated throughout country in com- 
memoration of proclamation of the 
Republic in 1889. 

18-26 Royal Winter Fair, Canadian 
National Exhibition Grounds, To- 
ronto, Ontario. One of the social 
events of the Dominion. Exhibits of 
livestock and agricultural products, 
horse and dog shows. 





Note: Sponsors of events of regional or national interest are invited to send information 
about them to Hotpay Calendar Editor, Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Material 
must be complete and accurate and reach Houiway at least three months in advance of 
Publication. 4s Hoxipay cannot be responsible for changes after press time, future 


"sttors should confirm dates locally. 

















An exclusive, extra service 


on the Royal Kole. to Eurepe 


KLM’s Flying Chef performs culinary miracles 
in his kitchen in the clouds. . . 
creating delectable hors-d’oeuvres and desserts, 
savory sauces and salads... 
twenty-thousand feet in the sky. 
‘ He’s the world’s “top” chef! 
But to Royal Route passengers 
who enjoy and remember his meals 
he is a symbol... 
a symbol of the extra courtesies, 
conveniences and services 
that have made KLM famous the world over. 


5 FLIGHTS WEEKLY— NEW YORK TO EUROPE 


via Amsterdam, Gateway to the Continent 


Through KLM connections to London, Paris, Prague, Stock- 
holm, other European cities, the Far East and South Africa. 






For full information call your local Travel Agent; or KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, 572 Fifth Avenue, New York, LO 5-2000. Other 
KLM offices in Miami, Chicago, Los Angeles and Montreal. 
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National Mallinson Fabrics Corporation 
1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18 
Chicago * Los Angeles » San Francisco « Seattle 
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LETTERS 





Boston 


DEAR SIR: 
I am a citizen of Boston and must 

write a few words of appreciation for 
your article (August Houmay). I am 
sure it will do much to build up the 
prestige of our city. In recent years our 
faces have been pretty red because of the 
shameful political administrations we 
have had. For example, we are at the 
present time paying the salaries of two 
Boston mayors. .. . 

MRS. GEORGE H. GOODSELL 

Dorchester, Mass. 
DEAR SIR: 

. . . I was amazed to find a serious 
omission in your Boston article: the 
Christian Science Church and the Chris- 
tian Science Publishing House. . . . Bos- 
ton is the home of the Christian Science 
movement, wherein stands one of the 
finest church buildings of the world—the 





First Church of Christ Scientist; also the 
magnificent building that constitutes 
the Christian Science Publishing House, 
where that international daily news- 
paper, The Christian Science Monitor, is 
published. . . . This building houses the 
“Maporium of the World,” which is 
considered one of the most interesting 
and educational projects that might well 
be emphasized as a “point of interest” 
in Boston proper. . . . 

WALTER B. KATZENBERGER 

Chicago 


Our thanks to Mr. Katzenberger and to 
other Hotipay readers who questioned us 
on this point. The omission was-entirely 
unintentional. In small retribution, we 
offer the photo (above) of the First Church 
of Christ Scientist.—Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

To an ardent, half-“cold roast,” half- 
Irish (married to an Italian) Bostonian 
reluctantly residing now in the west, 
your article on Boston was as delightful 
as a plate of baked beans on a cold Satur- 
day night. There was one important 
point left out, however, in your descrip- 
ion of the Statehouse: its now drab 
gray dome once boasted a brilliant coat 
of gold which was covered in the panic of 
war hysteria. City officials feared it 
would be a landmark to enemy planes— 
as if anyone, even the enemy, wouldn’t 

ow Boston with or without the gold 
dome. JOAN MARSELLA 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Maine 





DEAR SIR: 






































































. Why did your Maine writer 
(August Houipay) omit any reference to 
the Swedes in Aroostook County? Pos- 
sibly I am biased, but if the late W. W. 
Thomas, whom President Lincoln sent 
to Sweden in 1862 and who in 1870 
brought around fifty-one families from 
Sweden to replenish the diminishing 
population of his native Maine 
knew that this was not even mentioned 
I am sure he would turn over in his 
GPAVE. .-. « RUDOLPH ERICSSON 

Kokomo, Ind. 


Mr. Thomas was sent to Sweden by 
President Lincoln as a war consul—not to 
bring back immigrants. He was a resi:lent 
of Portland, Maine, and was appointed 
state commissioner of immigration in 
1870. He conceived the idea of rep'!enish- 
ing the state’s population with Swedish 
immigrants. The first group consisted of 
22 men, 11 women and 18 children, who 
carved the New Sweden area out of the 
wilderness, beginning July 23, 1870. The 
Aroostook County settlement has flourished, 
but the fact remains that the Swedish in 
New Sweden constitute only .0059 per 
cent of Maine’s population.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

The artist who drew the map of 
Maine undoubtedly thought that Lake- 
wood Theatre was in Skowhegan and 
drew in the footlights under that name. 
We always have been forced to contra- 
dict that impression, which is furthered 
by the fact that Skowhegan supplies the 
telephone, electricity and mail service 
for the theater. The truth is (and we can 
prove it) that the Lakewood Theatre 
is in the geographical center of the town 
of Madison on Hayden Lake, which the 
highfalutin summer people have re- 





christened Lake Wesserunsett by throw- 
ing in their empty beer bottles. As one 
editor who makes mistakes to another 
editor: will you please correct the im- 
pression your readers may have gotten? 
GORDON E. LATHROP 
The Madison Bulletin 
Madison, Maine 


Frarkly, Mr. Lathrop, we're confused. 
According to Pauline Lord, publicity 
director of Lakewood Incorporated (which 
includes the Lakewood Theatre), the entire 
Lakewood colony is located within the 
township of Madison, but the town of 
Madison is eight miles away. The letter- 
head of Lakewood Incorporated reads 
Skowhegan, and in the 47 years of its 
operation the theater has been listed as 
being in Skowhegan, although it is five 
miles north. Lakewood has its own post 
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If you're not sure of your brakes, you're not ready for 
winter driving! But you can be completely confident when 
you get those brakes relined with Grey-Rock Balanced 
Brake Linings. 


Get your brakes inspected regularly at a shop that uses 
Grey-Rock. The Grey-Rock man, an expert in his line, will 
keep your brakes in top condition. He'll reline them, when 
necessary, using Grey-Rock Balanced Linings. And he'll use 
Grey-Rock tested service methods, keyed to National 
Safety Council standards. 


For smooth, quiet slow-downs ... and for safe, quick stops 
. .» be sure to get Grey-Rock, the lining so many bus and 
truck operators depend on for safety and for economical 
maintenance. UNITED STATES ASBESTOS DIVISION of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Manheim, Pa. 





min Cood Brakes for YOUR cat 


YOUR DEALER ALSO HAS GREY-ROCK FAN BELTS TO KEEP YOUR ENGINE COOL! 
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office, though its population numbers 11. 
At any rate, our cartographer depicted a 
summer theater in the region of Skowhe- 
gan ; obviously it would have been impos- 
sible, in the space allowed, to distinguish 
between Skowhegan, Lakewood, Madison, 
etc.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

Arthur Bartlett stood Maine in excel- 
lent stead until he attempted to envisage 
Maine potatoes along with sardines, 
lobsters and vacations. A potato from 
Maine’s Aroostook County is not just a 
potato but an individual in its own sense 
of the word and the name should be for- 
bidden for the identification of substi- 
tutes. . . . One centenarian in the heart 
of Aroostook County often said his lon- 
gevity was due solely to his great con- 
sumption of the Maine spud and because 
of his ample diet a daughter bore well over 
fifteen robust children. It’s a rare potato 
that has these latent potentialities. 

Being stationed in the Panama Canal 
Zone got me away from potatoes for a 
while until recently I saw the name of a 
well-known brand of potatoes from 
Presque Isle, Maine, and the words 
“Maine potatoes” on the seat of a pair 
of burlap pants of a gringo walking along 
a Panama road. 

CAPT. R. B. ROBERTSON 
Ancon, Canal Zone 


DEAR SIR: 

In August Hotmay, you call Eastport 
the most eastern town in the United 
States; however, Eastport is a city and 
Lubec, Maine, is the most eastern town 
in the United States. Quoddy Head in 
Lubec is the easternmost point of land in 
the United States. . 

GEORGE H. DRESSER, JR. 
Hingham, Mass. 


The American Guiae Series (Maine) 
calls Eastport, with a population of 3466, 
a town; however, since it i governed by a 
city manager, it technically is a city and 
we stand corrected. West Quoddy Head in 
Lubec is the easternmost point.— Ed. 


ag 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . You say Mount Katahdin is the 
“first spot in the United States hit by the 
morning sun.” I think you will find that 
Mount Cadillac in Bar Harbor is the first 
place kissed by the rising sun. Accord- 
ing to my information, Mount Cadillac 
is the highest point on the United States 
Atlantic Coast, 1528 feet high. . . . 

FRED A. MORECOMBE 
St. Louis, Mo. 





= 


The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
of the Department of Commerce says 
“exhaustive research employing detailed 
topographic maps which probably do not 
exist” would be required to settle the prob- 
lem conclusively, but that “Mount Katah- 
din probably is the point during a short 
period in the summer” that is first hit 
by the rising sun.— Ed. 
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London 


DEAR SIR: 
. . . It’s nice to know the “titles” 
liked your London (July) issue. . 
MISS M. E. JOLLOW 
Brandon, Manitoba 
DEAR SIB: 


After looking at the July issue of 
Houmay, I am wondering if you are 
another of those so-called Americans 
who consider the United States as still a 
part of England. I myself have come to 
the conclusion that we are a British man- 
date paying far more to the chiselers and 
beggars over there than we did before we 
got tired of it in 1776. . . . Youstuck in 
Washington after London almost as an 
afterthought. It’s high time some action 
was taken to put the United States first, 


a 
O+4 
- we - 
. s 
ie :) 
BE. 


last and always. Come down to earth 
and stop spreading British propa- 


ganda. . . . Would you like to see the 
British flag over here again? 
R. O. GILLIES 
Omaha, Neb. 


Hoty intends eventually to cover all 
the countries of the world. This doesn’t 
mean that we prefer any country or its flag 
to America.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

What with the high cost of labor, 
paper, photogravure and other items in- 
cidental to the publication of a fine 
magazine like Hotipay, you could have 
devoted the space in the July issue toa 
far more interesting subject than the 
prolonged and profusely illustrated dis- 
cussion of England which appeared. 

On July 13, 1946, President Truman 
signed a House bill authorizing a loan of 
$3,750,000,000 to Great Britain. Since 
we have fought and financed two wars to 
save the Imperial House of Windsor, I 
think the average American (the dough- 
boys and gobs especially) will concur in 
the opinion that we have more than ful- 
filled our obligation, if any we had, to 
King George VI, Lord Halifax, Clement 
Attlee and the rest of the pauperised 
aristocracy of the British Imperial Em- 
pire. The bloody, bloomin’ blighters 
blatantly boast that there will always be 
an England. After all, who cares whether 
there is or not? . 

WILLIAM D. SUMMERS 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Howmway cares, believes many of its 
readers do too. Apparently the United 
States Government feels the same way. The 
bill, which was approved by President Tru- 
man on July 15 (sic), gave bankrupt 
Britain a chance to buy in world markets 
the food and raw materials she needs for 
recovery.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 
. . . There are two mistakes in your 
London Houipay: The gentleman whom 
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you label First Sea Lord is not he at all; 
it is Admiral of the Fleet Lord Cunning- 
ham (Sir Andrew Cunningham, C. in C. 
the Mediterranean, that was) who holds 
that_post. 

Also, you are wrong on your quotation 
of Lord Nelson: “England expects that 
every man will do his duty.” Perhaps 
your scribe did not bother to check up 





on his history. Nor do I believe that was 
his last command—it was more in the 
nature of an order of the day. . . . 


DONOVAN HADLEY 
Exeter College 
Ozford, England 


Sorry, Mr. Hadley. The picture (above) 
was correctly identified and captioned as 
that of Sir John Cunningham, First Sea 
Lord and Admiral of the Fleet. Although 
there are several versions of Lord Nelson’s 
statement, which was signaled to the fleet 
before the battle of Trafalgar, the one quoted 
by Hoxipay is quite the most familiar. In 
the London Times for December 26, 1805, 
it was given : “England expects every officer 
and man to do his duty this day.” William 
Price Cunby, first lieutenant of the Beller- 
ophon, reported it: “England expects that 
every man will do his duty.” Capt. John 
Pasco, Nelson’s flag-lieutenant, stated that 
Nelson’s order was: “Say to the fleet, Eng- 
land confides that every man will do his 
duty,” and that he suggested “‘expects”’ for 
“confides.” — Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . The subject of Lord Nelson’s 
signals at Trafalgar has been open to 
debate as regards the flags used for quite 
some time. However, we are sure that 
No. 16 (“Engage the enemy more 
closely”) was his last signal. . . . 

T. C. WHITBY 
Port Perry, Ontario 


Number 16, the signal for close action, 
followed Lord Nelson’s message to the fleet 
that “England expects that every man will 
do his duty.” He urged speed in the wig- 
wagging of the earlier signal because, as 
he said to flag-lieutenant John Pasco: 
“You must be quick, for I have one more 
signal to make, which is for close action.” 
However, the log of Blackwood’s frigate 
shows that the Number 16 signal was pre- 
ceded, by four minutes, by an order to be 
prepared to anchor after the close of the 
action.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . « In Introduction to London, Denis 
Brogan states that St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is ‘the only great completed cathedral 
built for Protestant worship.” I realize 
that the cathedrals of Liverpool, New 
York (St. John the Divine), Washington 
(Sts. Peter and Paul) and San Francisco 
(Grace) are uncompleted; but there is 
another Anglican cathedral that was 
begun in 1880 and completed in 1910 
which is of sufficient magnitude and 
beauty to be called “great.” It is Truro 
Cathedral, Cornwall. In the words of 


Notes on the Cathedrals, by Fairbairns: 
“To Truro, it is claimed, belongs the 
honour of erecting the first modern 
cathedral in England. Two centuries ago 
St. Paul’s, Wren’s masterpiece, was con- 
secrated, but that was merely a recon- 
struction and not an additional cathe- 


dral.” 


REV. HORTON I. FRENCH 
Trinity Chapel 
Excelsior, Minn. 


According to our reference sources it was 
the Truro Cathedral rather than St. Paul’s 
which was a reconstruction. St. Paul’s was 
built on the site of Old St. Paul’s, which 
had been practically burned down in the 
Great Fire of 1666. Sir Christopher Wren 
planned an entirely new cathedral which 
was begun in 1675 and the last stone of 
which was placed in position in 1710. The 
Truro Cathedral incorporated a portion 
of the Perpendicular Church of St. 
Mary.— Ed. 


Full Speed Ashore 


DEAR SIR: 

In your article, S. S. America (August 
Houtpay), the picture in the upper left- 
hand corner (page 70) is inconsistent 
with the caption. You say, “Com. Harry 
Manning, the captain, checks the steer- 
ing of quartermaster, but never takes 
wheel.”’ In the picture the engine-room 
telegraph shows the indication “finished 
with engines.” The captain would not 





check a course under these conditions, as 
the ship undoubtedly would be made 
fast to the pier... . 

CHAUNCEY L. MITCHELL 

Chief Electrician 

S. S. Owyhee, New York 


You’re so right.— Ed. 


Helena is Hurt 


DEAR SIR: 

Shantyboat on the Mississippi (August 
Houipay) has aroused a storm of in- 
dignation in our town. We fail to under- 
stand why Ben Lucien Burman saw fit to 
distort facts so grossly. We resent the 
implication of being a backwoods settle- 
ment. Helena is an old town full of 
culture and tradition. We furnished 
seven generals in the Civil War so we 
must have had citizens of fortitude and 
foresight. The wide-brimmed 
hatted men Mr. Burman mentions must 
have been an optical illusion because 
such hats are not worn by our'men. The 
reference to our “thin-faced women” 
was unflattering and untruthful and the 
lumber-camp idea is really preposterous, 
as our only lumber camps are composed 
of men. The women of our town are not 
loggers or lumberjacks. . . . Also we 
question whether Mr. Burman saw the 
pine trees along the Mississippi River 
between Memphis and Greenville, Mis- 






















Easy Restful 
Tratler Coach Way 


WHAT A THRILL—having your OWN com- 
fortable living quarters to take anywhere! 
A complete, mobile apartment, with room 
for all your clothes, sports equipment 
and what not. Think of the privacy .. . 
the unfettered freedom . . . the welcome 
ECONOMY of this smart way of “traveliv- 
ing.” No wonder so many nice people live 
and travel in modern trailer coaches! 

For utmost value . . . for years of comfort 
and satisfaction from a modest invest- 
ment... be sure to get a coach made by 
a member of TCMA. It pays to look for the 
wing-and-wheel emblem when you buy! 
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“MILLION’ 


but priced for 
the millions— 


Such value in 
beauty, finish and work- 
manship has never be- 
fore been offered at a 
price that all can afford. 
Be remembered longer 
— give an always de- 
pendable ZIPPO, the 
lighter that lights every 
time. 

Two new stunning 


pocket mod, and a 
table lighter’ handsome 
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NEW no. 350 ZIPPO 


ENGINED TURNED. High 
Polish Chrome Case. Rich 
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lighter gift. 


NEW NO. 10 ZIPPO 


TABLE LUGHTER. Deluxe 
High Polish Chrome 
Case. Real all-purpose 
lighter, useful 
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GIVE A PERSONALIZED UGHTER— 
three initials or facsimile of any 
signature engraved in color $1.00 
extra. (No, 350, initials only) 





NEW no. 250 ZIPPO 


HIGH POUSH Chrome 
Case. Finished as bright 
@s a mirror (and will be 


often used as 
one). High fem- 
inine appeal. 


$3.50 


No. 200 ZIPPO Brush-finish Case accepted the world over for its 
life-time performance, $2.50. Sports Designs, Fraternal Insignias 
$3.25. 14K Gold and Sterling Silver from $15.00 to $175.00. 


BRADFORD, PENNA. 
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L E ihe E RS continued 


sissippi. We who have traveled over this 
area looking for trees haven’t seen the 
pine trees and we know that the flat 
lands do not grow pine trees. 
R. V. KIMBLE 
Grand Lake, Ark. 


Mr. Burman points out that nowhere 
in his article did he say that the women of 
Helena were loggers or lumberjacks. He 
did write: “It could well have served as a 
background for a film of pioneer days, this 
Helena. Everywhere were men wearing 
wide-brimmed hats, and thin-faced women 
who looked as if they had stepped from the 
seats of a covered wagon, visitors from the 
lumber camps beyond the town.” And he 
adds: “I said that in my article and I re- 
peat it. Surely Mr. Kimble would not 
argue that there are no poor countrywomen 
around Helena or that the families of the 
fishermen and trappers of the area dress 
according to the latest whim of New York 
designers. If I were a Helenian, I would 
be very proud that I lived in a town with 
such great individuality and color. . . . I 
was born in a small town and consider it 
one of my great blessings.” Regarding the 
pine trees, Mr. Burman says: “Although 
the willow tree is predominant along the 
river, pine trees among others also fre- 
quently come down near the water, Pine 
trees thrive on a wide variety of soils, from 
beach sand to alluvial river bottoms. As a 
native of a river town who has spent a large 
part of his lifetime traveling on the inland 
waterways, I cannot agree that there are 
no pines along the river.” — Ed. 


Highest Peak 


DEAR SIR: 

. . - L believe Mr. Burton’s designa- 
tion of Mount Robson (August Ho t- 
nay) as the highest peak in the Canadian 
Rockies should be corrected. The highest 
peak actually is Mount Logan—19,850 
feet. 

It is quite apparent that Mr. Burton 
has been reading some of the Cana- 
dian National Railway advertisements, 
wherein they claim that Mount Robson 
is the highest peak in the Canadian 
Rockies, apparently for tourist interest 
since it is alongside the right of way on 
the transcontinental line. 

ARTHUR A. WHITE 
Toronto, Canada 


Mr. Burton and the Canadian National 
Railways still are right. Mount Logan is 
higher than Mount Robson, true; but the 
former doesn’t happen to be in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. It is in the St. Elias range 
of mountains, which is a part of the North 
Pacific Coastal chain.— Ed, 


Protective Censors 


DEAR SIR: 

Al Hine’s article on movie censorship 
(Movies, August Hoxttpay) seemed 
somewhat unfair and an oversimplifica- 
tion of the matter. It should have been 
more clearly demonstrated that the 
movie industry itself has set up a 
definite code to protect the public from 
exploitation. Many of the societies are 
not censors, but rather groups to see to 
it that Hollywood lives up to its own 
code, not someone else’s. . . . The 


public should be protected from the 
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many presumptuous, rash, exaggerated 
and inane claims of Hollywood. I feel 
that the groups your article frowned on 
are doing me a personal favor and are 
protecting my pocketbook from Holly- 
wood people who seem to start with the 


insulting premise that the audience is a 


moron and a sucker for anything labeled 
“Made in Hollywood.” . . . 


KARL EHMANN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Babies 


DEAR SIR: 


I was amazed and amused by the letter — 
(August Houipay) from the woman who 


objected to the picture of the newborn 
baby. I am an English teacher and I think 
most teachers will agree that a great part 
of our job is to get undesirable literature 
out of the hands of children and desirable 
literature into their hands. . . . As for 
children seeing the picture of the new 
baby, surely that is much more desirable 


than the unspeakable smut they pick up 7 





from misinformed classmates. Does the 
writer really think that the average man 


and woman do pot know where babies © 


come from? MARY BEAMER 


Elmwood, Ill. 


Calling Perelman for Seasoning... 


DEAR SIR: 

Calling Perelman “inane twaddle,” 
indeed! (Letters, July Hoxipay). The 
nerve of that writer! One can’t help but 
feel sorry for your letter writer who wae 
so distressed because you published S. J. 
Perelman’s stuff—sorry for him because / 
the poor chap evidently doesn’t have@ 
chuckle in his make-up, sorry for him be — 
cause his synapses are too slow to enjoy 
the wonderful merriment of S. J. P. 
However, that doesn’t prevent us from 
feeling sorry for ourselves, too—sonty_ 
that every issue of Houipay can’t < 
new Perelman gems. . . . Perel 
important seasoning to a ‘nagexine’ ie 
Houipay. It would be so easy for #) 
travel magazine to become too somber @®™ 
too self-important . . . that’s the mi 
terial that makes stuffed shirts. . . . 

ELIZABETH AND CARROLL JOHNSON 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


Where’s Bemelmans? 


DEAR SI: 

Your recent issues did not have any 
article from Europe by Bemelmans and 
miss them very much. I buy your maga- 
zine because it contains articles on 
Europe. . « « MRS. F. F. WEINECK 

Van Nuys, Calif. 


Mr. Bemelmans’ most recent article for 
Howtpay appeared in the Our Correspond- 
ents Tell Us columns for September. We ex- 
pect to carry additional articles later. —Ed. 
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The dependable, automatic Evans has 
a specially hardened, cross-cut steel 
sparking wheel to strike an instant 
light on the spun glass wick that al- 
ways lights but doesn’t burn down. 
it is precision built, with roller- 
bearing, cantilever action for smooth, 
easy operation. At jewelry, depart- 
ment and men’s furnishing stores. 
Please do not order from the factory. 


EVANS CASE COMPANY 


Nerth Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Makers of fied handbags, compacts, cigarette cases and 


automatic lighters. 
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War and an uneasy peace are sharpening Danish 


tempers; lucky Sardinia boasts no gifte shoppes. 


Letter From Denmark 
Copenhagen 

HE WAR has taught the Danes to 

push. The old familiar Danish 
saying, “to get ahead, my son— 
bow,” which my grandfather used 
to love to recite to me, has been 
sneered out of existence. 

My first tangible warning of the 
shattered traditional Danish cour- 
tesy came when I arrived in Copen- 
hagen after six years of separation 
from my Copenhagen home. 

An overbearing Danish customs 
clerk, examining my baggage, re- 
marked, “Things have changed 
here. It’s been rough, child, plenty 
rough,” as he caressed a piece of 
soap that was lying in my opened 
bag. Impulsively I offered it to him, 
and it was in his pocket almost be- 
fore I was through talking. No 
thanks. None of the usual courtesy. 
I was an outsider who had not suf- 
fered, and it was up to me to con- 
tribute something to those who had 
suffered, even if only a bar of soap. 
I felt a little ashamed for not hav- 
ing quite understood. 

The reunion with my mother, 
father, two brothers and sister was 
not the joyful one I had dreamed of. 
All seemed tired, intense and nerv- 
ous, and much, much older. Mother 
shows the wartime strain of waiting 
for my father and the children to 
come back from sabotage duties 
with the underground. My sister 
had become an expert in sabotage, 


and takes an almost savage delight 
in describing again and again how it 
felt to lie for hours on a dark field to 
gather up the ammunition dropped 
by an English plane while Nazi 
troops patrolled the near-by woods. 

Until the day I returned to Co- 
penhagen, war and occupation were 
to me nothing but a movie or a 
story in an American magazine, and 
I am still shocked when I meet 
some of the people who existed 
through the misery years and hear 
their stories. 

The other day my father brought 
home a. slightly-built, pleasant 
young man as a luncheon guest. 
He was studying law, he said, and 
he seemed to show a normal, every- 
day attitude until the conversa- 
tion turned, inevitably, to the oc- 
cupation. 

Then I was stunned to learn 
that this man and his wife, a teacher 
at the University, had lived for 
several years in a German concen- 
tration camp because of an article 
they had written for an underground 
newspaper. His wife, who was in- 
stantly sent to a near-by bordello 
for officers, contracted tuberculosis, 
for which she still is being treated. 
He himself was set to hard labor on 
a railroad-construction job. On 
V-E Day, our guest was in a camp 
in the southern part of Germany, 
and he finished off his hell rather 
spectacularly by walking more than 
800 miles home on bleeding feet. 


Irate Danish housewives protest distribution of rationed food. 
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My father asked him, when he 
had told the story, whether or not 
he still hated the Germans. His 
immediate answer was that he did 
not, perhaps because he was too 
tired to hate—even Germans. Our 
guest is not even sure yet whether 
he is glad to be alive. 

Mother, like every other Copen- 
hagen housewife, spends most of 
her day in the food lines. At regular 
intervals the rations are cut down. 
One day there is an announcement 
in the newspaper or over the Copen- 
hagen radio that less food will be 
available during the succeeding 
months, and then there is a mad 
rush by customers to their assigned 
stores that is as intense as the OPA 
stampedes I remember in America. 
Meats are scarce and most of our 
meals are based upon potatoes, eggs 
and fish. Imagine our anxiety, 
therefore, when potatoes suddenly 
disappeared from the market last 
May. The lack of potatoes was 
blamed on the cold winter, and po- 
tatoes that lived through the cold 
were held back by the farmers who 
wanted to raise the prices. ‘We'll 
all have scurvy within thirty days,” 
we said. We didn’t. 

The restaurants offer most of the 
food people dream about and clamor 
for, but they charge inflation prices, 
and a great many waiters, who be- 
fore the war seemed to have a fairy- 
tale quality of courtesy and hon- 
esty, have become cunning, politely 
discourteous, and careless with their 
arithmetic. The Copenhagen taxi 
driver, too, is no longer the colorful, 
bright and explosive dignitary he 
was in 1939. The increased use of 
charcoal as a fuel and the unending 
fight for gasoline have rubbed him 
raw. He has grown used to com- 
plaining. Unless you are blessed by 
lack, you will find it impossible to 
locate, let alone hire, a cab after 
ll p.m.; and any taxi chauffeur will 
tell you that, the way this world is 
going to the dogs, it’s cheaper—if 
not more pleasant —to keep his cab 
in the garage and stay at home. 

Another evidence—almost lit- 
eral—of how the war has taught the 
Danes to push is the way we shove 
and elbow in the streetcars. One 
night recently I heard a couple of 
American sailors, elbowing their 
way to a reasonably safe spot, agree 
that this was “just like the subway 
back home in New York.” 

Like nearly everywhere in Eu- 
rope, the black market flourishes 
here. You can see its salesmen lurk 
in the doorways in the side streets 
and its operators wind up big busi- 
hess deals in the public rest rooms. 
Our people are ashamed of the black 
market, but the strict rationing of 
coffee, sugar, cigarettes and other 





items, plus the joyless realization 
that things are not getting any bet- 
ter, is a temptation. Father booms 
his disgust at it—but he, too, loves 
his coffee and his tobacco. 

Of course clothes are rationed. 
Dresses and coats are so high- 
priced that it is almost impossible 
for anybody in modest circum- 
stances to pay what is asked. Most 
women must get along with two 
pairs of stockings a year, with the 
result that bare legs become fashion- 
able when the first rays of a spring 
sun appear. Woolen underwear is 
almost forgotten; cosmetics are 
homemade and of fair quality. 

It is natural, therefore, that peo- 
ple’s thoughts turn to well-stocked, 
lucky Sweden, only ten minutes’ 
flying distance away. With the 
five Swedish kroner we're allowed 
to take out, we visit the Swedish 
ports of Malmé or Hilsingborg and 
manage mysteriously to bring back 
an extraordinary amount of goods. 
The customs officials enforce the 
foreign-currency law only when 
one is too overloaded. 

Our people travel to Sweden, 
wearing old, worn-out clothing. 
They return well-dressed, while the 
Swedes complain that their public 
rest rooms are crowded with dis- 
carded clothes. That the war made 
us poor and Sweden rich has been 
and still is a gnawing source of 
bitterness to us. My brother, who 
had traveled to Sweden last month 
to buy a pair of shoes, demonstrated 
this feeling by placing his old worn 
shoes on the dock in Malmé. In 
one he stuck a small Danish flag. 

But there is one place in Copen- 
hagen that seems to have escaped 
the aftereffect of the occupation. 
The place is—and the word is pro- 
nounced with a soft inflection— 
Tivoli, the lovely amusement park 
in the center of the city. Though the 
Danish Nazis senselessly destroyed 
parts of it, Tivoli still lives as tour- 
ists of the past century have seen 
it. Orchestras on Balustrader along 
the way offer music for every heart. 
The Pantomime Theater draws the 
children, and you can watch the 
spectacular international outdoor 
acrobatic show from the terraces of 
the surrounding restaurants. 

There are little lakes bordered by 
flowers and trees, with brightly 
painted cafés jutting out over the 
water. A small Dutch tulip garden 
with fountains and white benches is 
next to a noisy roller coaster. There 
is the ball-throwing concession 
where husbands and wives lustily 
smash dishes lined up for targets 
(do it here instead of at home—to 
prove the difference, perhaps). 

Copenhagen loves its Tivoli, and 
any Dane will tellyou proudly that 
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AT LAST — an ai//-out improvement in golf bags! New, revo- 
lutionary “Pipe Organ” bag banishes club-tangling, scarring and 
“put-and-take” delays looking for the right club. Individual sleeves 
keep clubs orderly and protected at all times. Handsome, pilfer-proof 
luggage for traveling. Amazingly light for its carrying capacity and 
strength. It’s a unique and thoughtful gift for husband, friend, business 
associate—and yourself! Buy through your ‘pro’ or dealer. If not yet 
available in your city, use coupon below for immediate, prepaid ship- 
ment. Money back if you’re not 100% satisfied. 
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Our Correspondents 


this is what we were and this is 
what we will be again. Denmark 
still lives with fear—the war is still 
too close and the future of this island 
country surrounded by bickering 
great powers is uncertain. But in 
Copenhagen, we have hope these 
days and we laugh again, though 
the hope is not aggressive and there 
is more relief than high spirits in the 
laughter. —GERDA BENDIXEN 


Letter From Sardinia 


Dorgali 

I used to worry that all the places 
of interest in the world would be 
spoiled by billboards and souvenir 
stands before I could see them. 
As far as Sardinia is concerned, 
my worry was a waste of time.- 
Today tourists can step back, as 
I have done, not only into the 
days of the covered wagon but in 
some ways even into the Roman 
world of 2000 years ago. 

In the streets of Dorgali (popula- 
tion 5000) you still hear the people 
speak Latin. Some words have 
changed a great deal, some a little, 
some none at all. The present tense 
of the verb “to be,” reminiscent of 
your high-school Latin, is, in Dor- 
gali’s unpaved alleys, ego soa, tue 
sese, issu est. “Small” is still parvus, 
and Deus meus (my God) is used 
reverently by the pious Dorgali 
people in unchanged Latin. 

In the hills above Dorgali, the 
mountaineers greet each other with 
the first words of the ‘‘ Hail Mary.” 
They are Latin except for the third 
word, in which the 1 has become 


Sardinian with “‘stocking cap.” 
ig cap 


an r. “Ave Maria,” says a visitor 
on entering a house. “Prena gratia” 
(full of grace), responds his host. 

Some sentences are almost pre- 
cisely as they were in the time of the 
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Tell Us ees (continued) 


Caesars. ““Pone mi tres panes in ber- 
tula,” for instance, still means “put 
three loaves of bread in my sack.” 

You need not be a linguist to ap- 
preciate the fact that Dorgali lives 
in the past. Except for returning 
war veterans who have adopted the 
style of clothing Americans and a 
majority of Europeans wear, most 
Dorgali residents still dress as 
their forefathers did centuries ago. 

The men wear a short black skirt 
over full white bloomers, and a 


Sard maid in costume and jewelry. 


sleeveless black or red vest over 
puffy-sleeved white shirts. Their 
hats are stocking-shaped with the 
“toe” hanging over the brow like . 
the cap on the symbolic figure of 
republican France. The women wear 
full ankle-length dresses invariably 
covered by aprons. At their throats 
are twin gold buttons—a third of an 
inch in diameter for unmarried 
girls, great expensive ones more 
than an inch wide for matrons. The 
traditional full jewelry set for ma- 
trons costs $800, a staggering sum 
in a land so poor. 

Life in Dorgali is hard—some- 
times cruel—for the women. After 
the death of a brother or sister the 
women wear black for two years; 
three years for deceased parents. 
A widow not only must spend the 
balance of her life in mourning for 
her dead husband but must conceal 
all her face except her eyes. 

Dorgali’s first-grade schoolteacher, 
Francescina Rossi, told us in resent ° 
ful tones that women walk last on 
staircases, and at church remain in 
their places until the last man has 
left, a system intended to encourage 
more men to attend. “No un- 
married girl,” says Signorina Rossi, 
“can walk the same street three 
times without coming under sus- 
picion of courting some man.” 

(Continued on Page 16) 











Night fishing with Cormorants, an 
ancient, colorful custom in the Orient 


Sailing soon to the ORIENT — 


two new “vacation ships" 


The old-time glamour of the Orient again begins to unfold. And we are ready—ready to 
announce new luxury for the “world’s supreme travel experience.” Ready with ships and 
speeds and comforts entirely new in trans-Pacific and ’Round-the-World travel. 


Proudly, we present the magnificent new liners President Cleveland and President 


Wilson. Each so richly equipped, it is, in fact, a “vacation ship” sailing under the American 
Flag. Let us tell you more about these new ships — and about the Orient as it is today. 


ASK NOW ABOUT TRANS-PACIFIC-ORIENT "VACATION SHIP" CRUISES! 


This may be for you—that long- 
anticipated and restful cruise to 
the Orient and return. Forty- 
seven holidays in a row. Time to 
rest and relax. Time to have fun. 
And, at the foot of the gang- 
plank, the fabulous Orient—the 
world’s supreme travel experi- 
ence. Inquire now about this trip 
of trips. You’ll be glad you did. 


At sea or in port your ship is 
your hotel. Your “room” is an air- 
conditioned, shipside apartment 
with private bath and phone — 
a sitting room by day, a bedroom 
by night. Food that starts you 
asking for recipes. Music. Movies. 
Games. Library. Shops. The lux- 
uries of a vacation resort—and a 
matchless ocean voyage, besides. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


To Honolulu, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila and return—47 Days — $1,081 and up, Ist class 


Shore excursions in the Orient 
are, of course, subject to local 
conditions and to approval by 
proper authorities. Cost is 
“extra.” But cruise schedules 
allow time for such excursions 
wherever permitted. For full par- 
ticulars for sailing dates, see your 
travel agent or get in touch with 
one. of our offices listed below. 


PORTS OF CALL: Normal ’Round-the-Worid service to: (Boston) « New York + Havana « Cristobal » Balboa » Los Angeles - San Francisco » Honolulu « Yokohama + Kobe 
Shanghai « Hong Kong « Manila - Singapore « Penang » Colombo « Bombay « Suez + Port Said * Alexandria » Naples » Genoa « Marseille » (New York) 


’s: New York, N. Y.* Boston, Mass. « Washington, D.C. + Cleveland, Ohio + Chicago, Illinois « Seattle, Wash. - Los Angeles, California » San Francisco, California (Head Office) 

















At the game and 
around town, 


It's a great coat, this Ulster, for its smart, 


tailored lines and snug warmth have made 
it, more than ever, popular with men for 
sport and city wear. Ic is indeed typical 
of Monarch's distinctive line of hand- 
somely styled sportswear. 

In a selection of gabardine or tweed. 
Choose from quilted rayon lining with 
famous Fiberglas interlining, alpaca pile, 
or sheepskin lining. Styles and sizes for 


Men, Boys and Juniors. 


MONARCH MANUPACTURING Co, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


333 E. Chicago St., 





Look for the 
famous Monarch 
label—at better 
stores everywhere 


Leather and fabric coats and jackets for sports, 


leisure and utility wear. 
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Our orrespondents Tell Us... (continued) 


On Sunday afternoons, when the 
men enjoy cool strolls and an occa- 
sional glass of wine beneath the 
trees, the women stay — wineless— 
inside the warm houses. Romance, 
American style, is nonexistent here. 
Mothers arrange their children’s 
marriages; no groom is ever less 
than twenty-five years old and no 
bride is less than six years her 
groom’s junior. 

In the field outside the town I saw 
ancient ways of living which I—and 
few other Americans—realize still 
exist. I saw the shepherds’ wigwams, 
made of brush; spokeless cart wheels 
of the Roman type, made from a 
single piece of wood; houses of dried 
mud bricks (a village of such homes 
dissolved in a recent cloudburst). 

I saw fences of cactus which are 
pruned ruthlessly to obtain the com- 
paratively feeble fuel provided by 
the dried branches, water mills con- 
sisting of a string of discarded 
United States Army ten-in-one ra- 
tion cans lowered and raised by a 
blindfolded donkey walking a circle. 

Travelers are virtually unheard 
of, so we were received with the 
hospitality pilgrims must have been 
offered in the Middle Ages. Although 
meat appears on the average Sard 
table only once a month, we were 
served it five times in one day: 
salami hors d’oeuvres and a lamb 
course at the home of a chauffeur at 
noon, and the same two courses plus 
chicken salad at the village doctor’s 
at night. Noodle broth, wine, salad, 
kinds of bread, lady 
fingers and grappa filled out lunch 
at the driver's; while olives, butter 
and capers as supplementary hors 
d'oeuvres, noodle soup, wine,oranges, 
zabaglione (Italian egg punch), coffee 


two coffee, 


























and two liqueurs completed the 
supper served at the doctor’s. 

Besides hospitality, Sardinia has 
much to offer to tourists who now 
will be able to explore it. For scenery 
lovers there are beaches like those 
of the Riviera, cool high cliffs like 
those of the Tyrol; for hunters there 
are as many as five wild boar to be 
taken in a day, and even eagles; for 
those interested in the remains of 
prehistoric man there are thousands 
of spool-shaped one-room towers 
thirty to sixty feet tall, some two 
and three stories deep, constructed 
from five-foot-long rock slabs; and 
for the devotee of natural wonders 
there are grottoes like “The Cave 
of Where-the-River-Enters-the- 
Sea,’ which winds two miles deep 
into the mountain. 

The island has been dangerously 
malarial for the nine warmest months 
of the year ever since the time of the 
Phoenician navigators of nearly 
3000 years ago. Now the malaria is 
being eradicated through the assist- 
ance of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and malaria is expected to disappear. 

There are drawbacks, of course. 
Since there have been no tourists to 
spoil the island, there have been no 
facilities provided to accommodate 
the tourists. The hotels are intended 
for local businessmen whose needs 
are obviously modest. We found no 
bed sheets which were not patched 
and repatched, and no toilets which 
flushed. But we were ready to 
rough it and all went well. The beds 
were clean and the food was fine. 

But don’t feel you need to hurry 
here. It will take several decades of 
tourists to overwhelm Sardinia with 
neon lights and ye gifte shoppes. 

— BARRETT MCGURN 


Sardinian housewives take pride in their handmade reed baskets. 
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nton; 


Texas! Mio 


in Antonio, gracious Lady, extends 
a cordial invitation to visit her 
this winter. 


You'll find her warm, charming, happy 
and beautiful as ever. Her jewels in 
a sparkling new sky line harmonize 
perfectly with the heirlooms of her 
glorious past... 
drals ... 


her lovely old cathe- 
ancient Spanish Missions 
.. the unique Bazaars of the Mexican 
her “Medal of Honor”— 


She offers you a wonderful atmosphere 
for rebuilding health and energy... 
and promises you a wonderful time. 





Surrounding San Antonio are the 
famous Texas Guest ranches, with their 
unrivalled facilities for a most relaxing 
time out-of-doors. Here you'll discover 
delightful opportunities for all sports 
in the inspiring Bandera Hills. 










Your vacation be- 
gins the moment 
you board your 
luxurious Katy 
train, now offering 
you San Antonio 
service at moderate 


Mr. E. A. Bohmeyer, P.T. M., Katy Lines 
Ry. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

I am interested in visiting 

[J San Antonio, Texas ( A Dude Ranch 
Please send me more information. 





Name 
Address 
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Up a Tree 


P TO NOW, a good many hours of 
U sitting in lobbies and watching 
newspaper readers, cigar smokers, 
leg crossers, toothpick chewers, 
fidgeters, and wall starers had con- 
vinced us that there was nothing 
new to be seen around hotels, from 
Shepheard’s in Cairo to the Moana 
in Honolulu. Hotels and hotel 
fauna, we had just about decided, 
were the same the whole world over. 
It was therefore with some pleasure 
that we heard of a new kind of hotel 
under the sun, where, for 200 shil- 
lings per night per person, tourists 
can get a bed, breakfast, tea, dinner, 
porters, an armed guard with a 
high-powered rifle, and a complete 
refund if they don’t see a water 
buffalo, a rhinoceros or an elephant 
right outside the front door. 

It is the Treetops Hotel, ten miles 
from Nyeri, Kenya Colony, Africa, 
and there ‘are only two catches 
about it: one, you are only eligible 
for this refund on the four days on 
either side of the full moon; two, 
this hotel is perched on top of a 
gigantic fig tree—the only hotel-up- 
a-tree anywhere. It was built by 
Mr. E. Sherbrooke Walker, the di- 
rector of Kenya Hotels, Limited. 
This company also owns the Out- 
span and White Rhino Hotels, in 
the town of Nyeri, and Mr. Walker 
used to take venturesome guests 
out for a look at jungle life in the 
raw. After his parties had received 
several extra charges—not from the 
hotel but from rhinos and leop- 
ards—the idea for the Treetops 
Hotel came to him. Selecting an 
enormous, hoary fig tree which 
seemed made to hold a hotel, he 
built a small hut in its enormous 
branches. Now the hut is an up-to- 
date affair, with a lobby, two double 
bedrooms, a kitchen, two toilets, 
running water, electricity, and an 
encircling balcony outfitted, not 
with rocking chairs and gossips, but 
with a telescope and a searchlight. 

It is no accident that the hotel- 
bearing fig tree stands beside a 


drinking pool. Mr. Walker even 
improved on this by putting an 
artificial salt-lick in the pool. Word 
of this modern convenience quickly 
spread among the animals of Kenya 
Colony. Soon a staggering variety 
of game appeared under the bugged 
eyes of Treetops guests: elephants, 
rhinos, water buffalo, bushbuck, 
recdbuck, duikers, hyenas, porcu- 
pines, monkeys, baboons, wart 
hogs, giant forest hogs, leopards and 
several extremely nervous mice. 

To get to the hotel, guests must 
leave the road and penetrate a 
quarter of a mile into the East 
African forest, a jittery and rather 
dangerous business. A white hunter 
with a shotgun stands ready to give 
covering fire during the trek off the 
road. For additional safety there 
are ladders on trees at frequent in- 
tervals, to scramble up in the event 
of meeting an irascible rhino. 

Dawn and dusk are the best 
viewing times on the porch. In the 
long in-between waits, it’s health- 
iest to remain aloft, so the guests 
put in their time sleeping, eating, 
fidgeting, playing bridge, or writing 
in the ‘Treetops Diary,” which lies 
open on a table. The diary makes 
interesting reading. For example: 

“Watched herd of forty-four 
elephants for two whole days. 
Drank, bathed, trumpeted, played, 
fought, completely oblivious. No 
other game seen.” 

“Rhino licking the salt didn’t see 
the large leopard asleep beside the 
pool, and didn’t see the waterbuck 
that came to the edge. Leopard 
awoke and began to stalk water- 
buck. Just as the leopard was about 
to spring, the rhino saw the water- 
buck and made a noise like an in- 
furiated locomotive. This fright- 
ened the buck back into the forest. 
The leopard lay down again with a 
sigh of disgust, paying no attention 
to the rhino.” 

“Magnificent bull elephant 
stalked up tothe pool. He was a 
grand sight with ears spread and 
moonlight on his tusks. A seemingly 
endless harem of cow elephants 
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PRINK A BITE To EAT 


followed him. He nosed up a piece 


Cclake 


UNDER THE 


of salt with his trunk, assisted by a 
forefoot, and was savoring it lov- 


ingly when two rhinos came up and 
challenged him. Half the cows fled, 





but the big bull went right on lick- 
ing the salt. The rhinos, not quite 
daring to charge the elephant, 
drank and left.” 

That’s the sort of thing you might 
expect to see from the balcony of 
the Treetops Hotel, by the light of 
the African moon. 


Babel 


EADACHE NUMBER ONE at the 

United Nations is probably not 
the veto but the old universal head- 
ache of making yourself understood. 
The world’s 2,151,000,000 people 
speak 2800 languages and dialects, 
and U.N.’s first move toward clarity 
was to reduce the number of “ offi- 
cial” languages to five: English, 
French, Russian, Spanish and Chi- 
nese. However, there are a good 
many more languages flying around 
when the representatives of the 57 
nations who say they want to be 
united get together and start ex- 
plaining: “No, you’ve got me 
all wrong. What J mean is 
English and French are the two 
“working languages,” which are 
most commonly used. When you 
consider that 6,300,000 words were 
spoken and translated at last fall’s 
General Assembly meeting alone, 
and that there are 3982 official 
meetings of various sizes already 
scheduled for next year, each one 
of which will be attended by dele- 
gates all burning to express them- 
selves fluently, you have an idea of 
the size of the headache. 

The task of making order out of 
this babel rests with the translators 
of the United Nations. They are 
divided into two groups, working 
either in Consecutive Interpreta- 
tion or in Simultaneous Interpreta- 
tion, which are very different 
techniques. Workers in these two 
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groups refer to the members of the 
opposite camps as ‘“Consecs” 
“ Simultaniacs.”” 

Consecutive Interpretation trans. 
lates only into the working lap. 
guages of English and French, 
waiting until the speaker has fip. 
ished and then broadcasting the 
translations over a public-addres 
system first in one language, they 
in the other. Thus an hour-long 
speech in Russian, Amharic, o 
Urdu runs over three hours by the 
time it has been translated int 
English, then into French, boring 
almost everyone but the origina 
speaker stiff. Simultaneous Inter. 
pretation, or S.I., is a newer and 
swifter wrinkle. It is also more ex. 
pensive, since it involves the use of 
headsets and two fancy gimmick 
called “The International Filen 
Finlay Translator” and “The S. 
multaneous Multi-Lingual Interpre 
tation Selector,” both made by the 
International Business Machine 
Corporation, which speaks ofl 
cialese as well as any diplomat. 
Only four of the fourteen confer- 
ence rooms at Lake Success ar 
wired for S.I., whose translator 
sit in five glass-enclosed booths, 
four to a booth, watching the speak- 
ers and translating them simul 
taneously into all five officid 
tongues. Listeners take their choice 
of language by pressing buttons o1 
their S.M.-L.I. Selectors. 

Chief Consecutive Interpreter is 
Georges J. Mathieu, a Frenchman 








whose official title is Director of the 
Languages Division of the United 
Nations Secretariat. He has forty 
translators (with shorter titles) it 
terpreting consecutively under hr 
direction. Four of them are quad 
lingual, 24 tri-lingual, the rest b 
lingual. Most Consecs are native 
French or Russian-born Frenc 
citizens; only three of them #& 
Americans. The master Cons 
by general opinion, is Andrew 
Kaminker, French, whose brothe 
Georges runs him a close second. Al 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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"J ‘HERE are many good trans- 
A portation systems in America 
- . . but only one of them serves 
the people of all 48 States—goes deep 
into Canada, and down to Mexico. 


That system is Greyhound, acknowl- 
edged leader in design and opera- 
tion of the world’s most modern 
motor buses . . . its great highway 
fleet increased this year by hundreds 
of new and improved coaches. 

No other public vehicle is so 
familiar to a/l the people of America 
as the famous blue-and-white bus 
with the slim running dog on its 
side . . . no other operates on such 
convenient schedules to so many 
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thousands of cities, towns and out- 
of-the-way places. Correction! No 
place can be “out-of-the-way”, where 
Greyhound goes! 

Ticket cost? Greyhound is very 
largely responsible for the big re- 
duction in travel cost which has 
taken place in America during the 
past generation. Today, its fares are 
lower than those of any other kind 
of public transportation. Its rates 
average as low as the lowest in bus 
travel—and are only a fraction the 
cost of driving a small private auto. 


All this is yours, when you go 
Greyhound—plus scenic enjoyment 
and relaxed comfort unmatched in 
the world of travel. 





ed 


—— 





























When visiting the Golden State, don't miss seeing 
the time-mellowed Spanish Missions. You'll be 
intrigued by their romantic histories...find them so 
be a charming contrast to other attractions such as 
the sandy beaches, picturesque golf courses, quaint 
foreign sections and colorful, cosmopolitan night 
life. A world of beauty and enjoyment awaits you 


in California. 
* * 


Go there in restful comfort—by train. Union Pacific's 
swift daily Streamliners provide spacious, smartly 
appointed accommodations. Other fine trains also 
are available to meet your requirements. Write for 
free California booklet, beautifully illustrated. Address 
Room 117, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


S 
“UNION PACIFIC © RAILROAD 
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the Consecs have to be well-informed 
and they work hard to keep up with 
practically anything which might 
pop up in a U. N. debate. For the 
special session of the General As- 
sembly on Palestine, for instance, 
they had to become intimate with 
Holy Land geography and history, 
the League of Nations Mandate on 
Palestine, the terms of the Balfour 
Declaration, the British White 
Paper of 1939, relations of Palestine 
with Trans-Jordan, and so forth. 

The Consecs take few notes dur- 
ing a speech, but rely mostly on 
sharp memories in re-rendering a 
delegate’s .speech. “As I listen,” 
says M. Mathieu, “I make a mental 
skeleton of the speech. When I 
translate, I clothe the speech in 
flesh.” This technique results in a 
summary or précis ‘of the speech, 
rather than a word-for-word trans- 
lation which would be much harder 
and even more boring. 

Simultaniacs have to depend 
more on general alertness than on 
memory. There are forty of them, 
too, which gives them equal repre- 
sentation with the forty Consecs in 
arguing their respective merits. 
Chief Simultaniac is Col. Leon E. 
Dostert, who installed S. I. at the 
Nuremberg trials, shortening the 
trials and some of the defendants’ 
lives by six months. 

You probably remember the pic- 
tures of Goering wearing S. I. ear- 
phones. Simultaniacs. are still a 
little touchy about their first U. N. 
test in August last year, when a 
terrible thing happened. Wires 
got crossed and Andrija Stampar, 
Yugoslav delegate, exclaimed: 
“ This is indeed Simultaneous Inter- 
pretation! I am listening to four 
languages at once. Fortunately, how- 
ever, I speak them all!” 

Though mutually intolerant, the 
Consecs and Simultaniacs both en- 
counter stiff translation problems. 
They are still talking about how to 
put Senator Connolly’s “the straw 
‘that broke the camel's back” into 
French. And when a Russian used 
grubost (rudeness), referring to a 
Latin-American slur toward Russia, 
the Russian-into-Spanish Simulta- 
niac had to think fast. He came up 
with the relatively mild rudeza, 
avoiding groseria and a_ possible 
international incident. But it’s 
never easy. “A drop in the bucket” 
became, in French, une goulle d eau 
dans la mer (a drop of water in the 
sea), but in Chinese the best the 
translators could do was a tortured 
phrase meaning: “Using a cup of 
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water to put out a carload of hay 
that is on fire.” 


Tycoon 


=. TRAVEL BETWEEN Japan 
and the U. S. is opened up again 
our first visitor from Nippon will be, 
according to hisown announcement, 
Kikuichi Mikimoto, the 89-year-old 
Cultured Pearl King and Elder 
Tycoon of Japan. Mikimoto’s long 
career of rugged individualism and 
hard work has made him rich, and 
today he is such an example of a 
benign arid successful capitalist as 
to warm the heart of any editorial 
writer. Mikimoto believes in Amer- 
ica, flies the American flag at his 
home, arid hands out pearls to his 


visitors in the same way John D, 


Rockefeller handed out dimes. 
Mikimoto’s career as a capitalist 
stands up right along with such 
classic examples as Ford and Edi- 
son. He was born the son of a 
noodle-shop proprietor and got the 
idea of developing the cultured 
pearl in a dream. At the age of 30, 
he set up shop on a long narrow 
strip of land called Tatoku Island 
and began his experiments with 














oysters. He was called a lunatic by 
his neighbors and he and his wife 
spent all the money they had in 
early failures. His first success was 
the growth of a “half pearl” which 
stuck to the shell of the mother 
oyster, but it was another ten years 
before he developed cultured pearls 
that compared with genuine pearls 
in size and luster. 

Today the perfected Mikimoto 
method of culturing pearls is still in 
operation on Tatoku Island. I 
works like this: the inside of a 
Mississippi River oyster shell is 
ground down into a small pellet the 
size of a BB. The pellet is placed in 
a piece of the mantle or outer meat 
of a local Ise Bay oyster, and this 
international product is then intro- 
duced into the meat of a three-yeat- 
old live oyster, which is returned to 
the sea in a wire rack. The movable 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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UNDER THE 


racks enable the oysters to be 
cleaned and kept out of cold cur- 
rents and in the sun, which makes 
for healthier oysters and pearls. 
After five years or so, the operated 
oysters are removed from the sea, 
cut open, and the pearls are re- 
moved, polished, strung. and sold. 
A shy man, Mikimoto lives a 
healthy and energetic life on 
Tatoku. He rises by five and every 
morning takes a walk to a near-by: 
mountain, wearing a black bowler. 
Naturally, as an ideal capitalist, he 
does not drink or smoke. He keeps 
a fatherly eye on his staff, which 
before the war included 200 divers 
and about 70 oyster surgeons, all 
of them women and all, according 
to Mikimoto, absolutely honest. 
His staff today is smaller but still 
recruited from near-by towns. They 
commute to Tatoku daily by motor- 
boat. Most of the divers are be- 
tween 14 and 22 years old; they 
wear goggles and white cloth 
dresses, and can stay on the bottom 
for more than a minute at a time, 
collecting 200 to 300 oysters at a 
crack. Between 8 a.m. and 4 P.M. 
they put in three hour-long diving 
sessions, coming out between times 
to dry their hair and warm up. 
Mikimoto’s pearl business 
stopped during the war, an event 
which he opposed as being foolish. 
Now he is selling his prewar pearls 
mostly to G. I.’s in Japan, to whom 
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he expects to: sell 50,000 necklaces 
this year, but at a price which he 
believes is too low. When these are 
exhausted, he will have to wait until 
1950 for his ‘first postwar crop, by 
which time he confidently expects 
that his old world market will open 
again. 

He particularly wants to sell to 
America, his biggest prewar. buyer, 
and has a plan for world - peace 
based on exchanging pearls for 
American wheat and sweet po- 
tatoes. He visited this country in 
1926, when he met Edison, exhibited. 
a pearl pagoda worth $1,000,000, 
and visited Washington’s tomb. 

It was probably these ties thatin- 
spired him to advise Ambassador 


Nomura, on the eve of the latter’s, 


departure for America just before 
Pearl Harbor, to accept any U. S. 


terms in order to assure peace. He- 


assured Nomura -that peace with 
America at any price would be for 
the good of the whole. world. Then 
he blandly added that Nomura 
would probably be shot for such an 
action, but said it was still his duty. 


The Good Old Days 


W: PRINT BELOW the full menu, 
in its original typography, of an 
ordinary weekday dinner served on 
the Burlington Railroad in 1880, call- 
ing special attention only to the 
fact that the whole tab was 75 cents. 





Green Turtle. Branoise. 
Boiled Lake Trout, a la creme. 


of Mutton, Caper Sauce. 
si Chicken, Celery Sauce. 





Spring! Lame, = Sauce. Turke 


Beef Tongue. 

Mayonnaise of Chicken. 
? 
Sweetbreads Larded, 
Fillets of a. aux Truffes. 


Apple Charlotte, a la Parisienne 
Mutton Kidneys. Grille, Madeira Sauce. 


Punch a la Romain 


Saddle of Venison, with 3 y~* 
Canvas-back Dack. Loin 
Broiled Woodcock on Toas 


Broiled Teal Duck, with Olives. 
Boiled Potatoes. Mashed Potatoes. Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Stewed Tomatoes. Fried Egg Plant. Lima Beans. 
Green Corn. Caulifiower. Green Peas. 
Turnipe. Squash. Asparagus. 
— 1. M Pie. 
i rd Sauce. Latour —— 
Apple fe Pie = te Pie. Omelet Sou ffiee. talian a 
Prait it Cake. 4 French Kisses. Frait Jelly. 


Figs. Apples. 
Tes. 


-++ MEN U.i~ 


Saddle Rock Oysters on Shell. 





Broiled Spanish Mackerel. Saratoga Pota’ 
Brook T Trout, Breaded a la ——— 


of Beef. Saddle of Southdown Mutton. . Loin jee Veal. 
Spring Chicken, Giblet Sauce” 


t Larded aux Truffes. 
Spiced Oysters. 


Fillet de Beeuf Pique, aux Champignons. Lamb Currie with Rice. 
a aux Petite Pois. Fresh Mushrooms, 8 


of Antelope, Vin a’ 


Vanilla and Strawberry Ice Cream. 
Oranges. Nuts. Raisins. Grapes. 


Chicken Gumbo. Crab Bisque. 


Baked Blue Fanon Madeira Sauce. 


Buffalo Tongue, Piquant Sauce. 
Turkey, Oyster teense. 


berry Sauce. Champagne Sauce 
Rib ends of pal eat 


Lobster Salad. 
Pate de Foie Gras. 


tuffed. 
Timbal of ave 


Young Prairie oes 
. — nipe. 
uail, Stutted and 


Neapolitan Cream. 
Bananas. Pears. 


Coffee. 





BREAKFAST AND SUPPER TO ORDER. 
ALL MEALS ‘S 75 CENTS. 


nee Plam Pudding, Brandy Sauce. 
| NOTE— Choice Wines, Liquors and 
Compan 


y always on hand in 


nap hy yy Ay © Galea 
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The Chyde 


Style 868 
Imported Brawn Scotth Grain 
HEAVYWEIGHT Soie. 
Leather Heel 


For Men of Active Awareness 


About ten men in every hundred are more successful than 
others in discerning which are the best things in life. 
Nunn-Bush shoes rank high in the recognition of such 
men. It is because Nunn-Bush achieves an unusual degree 
of shoemaking perfection by striving earnestly to make 
the world’s most satisfying shoes for men. Ankle-Fashion- 
ing, which has resulted from this effort, should reward 
YOU with greater comfort and added miles. of smartness. 


See Your Local Nunn-Bush Merchant 
NUNN-BUSH SHOE CO 


¢ Manufacturers + MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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By-Lines 





NE OF Harold A. Williams’ 
(Baltimore, page 26) first as- 
signments as a reporter on the 
Baltimore Sun was to cover the 
hanging of a man named Williams. 
"No relation, of course,” he hastens 
to add, “and it apparently left no 
indelible mark on my sensitive 
nature.” In proof, he mentions 
that he’s now editor of the Balti- 
more Sunday Sun Magazine. 
During the war, as a special 
agent in the Army’s Counter- 
Intelligence Corps, Mr. Williams 
was assigned asa plain-clothes agent 
to the United Nations conference 


in San Francisco. “I had an oppor- 
is 





tunity to walch international diplo- 
mats at work,” he reports. ‘My 
job one day was to collect and burn 
all notes tossed on the floor by the 
delegates. During Molotov’s first 
speech, Stettinius scribbled a note 
to Alger Hiss, secretary-general of 
the conference. After Hiss read the 
piece he tossed it into the wings of 
the Opera House where another 
agent and I were standing. Eager to 
learn what went on in the minds of 
statesmen on such a momentous 
occasion, we decided to read the 
note before we burned it. The note 
read: ‘Alger, we need more water 
glasses tomorrow.’ 

He describes himself as ‘‘a native 
of Wisconsin who has learned to 
love Baltimore” and “a happily 
married man, even though my wife 
objects to my wearing my favorite 
shirt—a delicate purple with thin 
pink stripes.” His hobbies are col- 
lecting bow ties and information on 
wooden Indians; his ambition is to 
own a performing seal. Because 
she’s still so new, he almost over- 
looked mentioning his ten-month- 
old daughter who, he says, “is 
willing to eat anything I write.” 
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« AT amuses me, in looking 

back on that Smith Creek fire 
I wrote about for Hotmpay,” says 
George R. Stewart (One of 120,000, 
page 66), “is that I was working so 
hard to see and later to describe it 
that I forgot to mention I was al- 
most killed in it. What happened 
was that I was going down the fire 
trail, slipped and fell. Just then the 
top of a burning tree fell off and lit 
just ahead of me. It was thirty feet 
long and a couple of feet thick. If I 
hadn’t slipped, I suppose it would 





have got me. That’s acommon way 
to die on fires.’ 

Mr. Stewart, who is a professor of 
English at the University of Cali- 
fornia, is doing the final work on a 
new novel, Fire, a companion book 
to Storm, which appeared in 1941. 
“T’m not saying what my next book 
will be,” he declares, ‘but I know 
it’s going to be an easier one, 
physically, than Fire. I don’t mind 
risking my life, but I’m tired tem- 
porarily of climbing ridges, breath- 
ing smoke, eating K-rations and 
sleeping in ashes or maybe not 
sleeping at all. It’s a hard life for an 
English professor who was born way 
back in the nineteenth century. 
What I want to do now is get my- 
self a tree farm and watch some 
trees grow—not burn.” 


UNGLE surrounds the original 

homestead at Kaladhungi, India, 
where Jim Corbett (The Man-Eat- 
ing Leopard of Rudraprayag, page 
72) was born and spent most of his 
life, except for servicein France and 
England during World War I and 
in Burma during World War II. 
A favorite older brother taught 
him how to shoot, how to identify 
birds and how to stay alive in the 
jungle. He killed his first man-eater 
when he was thirty-two, but it 
wasn’t until seventeen years later 
that he was able to devote most 
of his time to the hunt. He killed 
his last tiger for sport in 1930. 

Writing books is a comparatively 
new venture for Mr. Corbett. He 
tells us that his first, Man-Ealers of 
Kumaon (published in 1946) was 
initiated when his hostess at a din- 
ner party made him promise he 
would write up some of his jungle 


experiences. “She said I was selfish 
for not having done so already, so I 
finally agreed, even though no one 
might ever take the trouble to read 
the stories. Then I had a hundred 
copies of the book printed on a 
small hand printing press and later 
went to the one friend I have who 
has ever published a book. He read 
mine and told me no publishing 
house would look at it unless I was 
prepared to indemnify them against 
all loss resulting from publication. 
I had visions of spending the rest of 
my days indemnifying publishers 
for vast loss, but eventually I put 
out a feeler to Oxford University 
Press, which published the book.” 
Far from having to indemnify the 
publisher, Mr. Corbett saw his Man- 
Eaters become a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, and _ translation 
rights for it have been sold for 
the Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
Dutch, Danish, Finnish, Hebrew, 
Italian, Norwegian and Swedish 
languages and for Braille. The 
Man-Eating Leopard of Rudra- 
prayag, which will be published 
early next year, is, as you can 
plainly see, about a _ leopard, 
whereas Man-Eaters is about tigers. 

“Tve been asked often how 
many notebooks I’ve filled with my 
experiences, and I’m not always be- 
lieved when I say I don’t possess a 
notebook and never have made a 
note in my life. If one uses one’s 
senses as they were intended to be 
used, there is no necessity to make 
notes, for everything one sees is 
photographed on one’s memory and 
is there for all time.” Photography 
has been one of Mr. Corbett’s ab- 
sorbing interests since 1929, when 
he received a gift of a 16-mm. movie 
camera. “I’d rather shoot with a 
camera than with a gun,” he says. 





Tall (six feet), with a ruddy com- 
plexion and blue eyes that “laugh 
and are sad all at once,” as a friend 
once described them, Mr. Corbett 
lives still at Kaladhungi and during 
the summer at Naini Tal with his 
sister Maggie (shown in the pic- 
ture). He is 72 and a_ bachelor. 
“It has been my privilege—no, I 
have had the honor—to make a 
home for the best mother and sis- 
ters in the world. Maggie has spent 
her life spoiling me.” 
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AND DRIVE IT YOURSELF 


Yes, it’s really easier than you might think to rent a big new 
Chevrolet or other fine car from Hertz at your plane or train des- 
tination and drive it yourself for a more glorious vacation! In a 
car as private as your own you've got quick, convenient trans- 
portation that costs surprisingly little. The car you rent will be 
beautifully conditioned, properly insured, filled with gas and 
oil, ready to travel. You can go where you will, see everything 
.-. you can make it a real vacation all the way! 


It’s actually as easy as A B C: 
A. Look for the Hertz yellow and black sign. 


B. Show your driver’s license and identify yourself. 


C. Drive away in a Chevrolet, or other fine car, filled 
with gas and oil, ready to go! 


You can also make arrangements for car reservations at your 
destination before you leave home under the new PLANE-AUTO 
and RAIL-AUTO TRAVEL PLANS. Consult your local plane 
or train ticket seller. Travel agencies also can make advance 
Hertz rental reservations. Hertz is the only nation-wide rent-a- 
car system, serving 250 cities in the United States and Canada 

. . always dependable, courteous service. Call your local Hertz 
station listed in the telephone classified section for complete 
information about the Hertz easy rental plan. For FREE 
Directory of a// Hertz stations in United States and Canada— 
write Hertz Drivurself System, Dept. 4117, Pontiac, Michigan. 


The Hertz Drivurself System has under way a Plan of Expansion to serve 
more cities and towns. Licenses are being awarded to qualified local inter- 
ests to operate in the Hertz System, the world’s largest drivurself organiza- 


tion. Write Hertz Drivurself System, Dept. 4117, Pontiac, Michigan for 
complete information about this unusual profit opportunity. 
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HERES HOW Caty IT 1S TO 


RENT A NEW CAR. 


Gacutilully Condltiowedl /oaperly lacured 










B. You will be greeted by o courteous attendant. He Is “ 
always happy to serve you and serve you well. 





C. Drive away ina Chevrolet, or other fine car, beaut 
, 5 iy te 
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ALTIMORE 


America’s seventh largest city is staid, gracious, self-indulgent 


by HAROLD A. WILLIAMS 
Photographs by A, Aubrey Bodine 


J) ALTIMORE, seventh largest city in the United 

States, is an aristocratic, charming, old- 
fashioned lady who thinks tradition is nicer 
than progress. Her cosmopolitan cousins, New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco, regard her 
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as provincial and somewhat of a “character.” 
She does not resent that first appellation be- 
cause she believes that her complacency is a 
virtue. She is pleased by the second because 
she likes to think of herself as a romantic, 
picturesque old girl. 

She is serene, mellow, self-indulgent, an 
individualist of the old school. She is never in 
a hurry and she will go out of her way to ad- 
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mire an old building, a garden or a monument. 
One of her biggest moments occurred in 
February, 1904, when the town almost burned 
down. She is still talking about it. 
Baltimore is a delicate synthesis of strange 
and subtle contradictions. In trading she has 
the shrewdness of a Yankee merchant, but in 
her social life and mores she has the grace and 
lassitude of the South. She likes to make 
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The 34-story O’Sullivan Building, Baltimore’s only sky- and Light Street, at extreme left, are part of forty miles of water 
scraper, dominates the skyline. Pratt Street, along foreground, front. Port is second in America in volume of foreign trade. 


White marble steps, fronting rows of brick houses, are a unique characteristic of city. Washing 
the steps (only outlanders call them “stoops”) is daily ritual, earns spending money for children. 
Many householders, because of ground-rent system, can never own land on which their homes stand. 


money, but she seems happiest when she is 
fussing with her monuments, or discussing 
genealogy. She has a cyclotron, cocktail lounges 
withindirect lighting and modern factories and 
refineries that operate with up-to-the-minute 
efliciency ; she also has a whipping post, and she 
insists on keeping rocking chairs in the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad’s Mount Royal Station. 
Sheis staid, but she admires the eccentric. One 
of her sons left part of his fortune for the erec- 
tion of a Johns Hopkins University lecture hall 
to be decorated with a mural depicting the ten 
Baltimore women he considered the most 
beautiful of his time. 

In casual meetings with strangers Baltimore 
is gracious and friendly. If the stranger, 
flattered by the cordiality, decides to stay he 
is soon disillusioned. At heart, Baltimore is 
diffident with all except her own brethren—the 
native Baltimoreans. A native is one who is 
born in Baltimore, lives all his life in Baltimore 
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Some white steps, such as these wooden ones in Fells Point, are taken in at night, or are overturned, for customary éntrance 


and dies, contentedly, in Baltimore. Gardens, 
Houses and People, a Baltimore magazine, 
conducted a contest recently to discover what 
the “typical old Baltimorean”’ is really like. 
The winning definition was: “ He eats sauer- 
kraut h turkey, lives in a row house, re- 
mem lili ‘horses and the steamer Louise, 
parades on Charles Street at Easter, has a 
Christmas garden, ringsided the Fire.’’ Those 
not Baltimore-born, even if they have lived 
there for years, are regarded as “recruited from 
the outer darkness.” Many of these, unless 
they linger long enough to become bewitched 
by Baltimore’s charms, soon begin to com- 
plain of her “snobbishness’’ and “smugness.” 


People protested removal of Mt. Royal 
Station rockers; the chairs were returned. 


During the recent war, when the city was 
bulging with out-of-state’ war workers, this 
reserve — Baltimoreans squirmed every time a 
female riveter strolled down Charles Street in 
slacks—was loudly resented by the guests. 
The unpleasantness culminated in the incident 
now known as “ that poem.”’ This was an anony- 
mous verse which referred to Baltimoreans as 
“ dull-witted”’ and their town as “ moth-eaten.” 


Pride and Sensitivity 


When this denunciation appeared in The 
Evening Sun Baltimore became so hysterical 
that many housewives forgot to scour their 
white marble steps for a few days. At least 1300 


Where High Street crosses Low. Baltimore also 
has a West West St., an East and a West North Ave. 


citizens, most of them natives, wrote letters to 
the editor. Two of them are typical. One sent 
a picture of the Seventh Baptist Church with 
the penciled notation, “I have been a member 
of this beloved Baptist church in beloved 
Baltimore for more than fifty-three years. 
Come and worship with us.” Another wrote, 
“T am so sorry that you don’t like our city, 30 
why don’t you get the hell out?” 

Nothing upsets Baltimore so much as 
criticism by strangers. (She has never taken 
congressmen seriously since William Hooper, 
a member of the Continental Congress that 
met in Baltimore from December, 1776, to 
February, 1777, said of the village, “ Thisdirty, 


Baltimore imports tons of tea from Far East; 
J. Grayson Luttrell, expert, samples blends. 
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is through areaways, shown above, which lead to side and back doors. Many residents relax or read on benches before homes. 


boggy hole beggars all description.”) She is 
self-conscious over her dirty, bumpy streets, 
the poky traffic and transportation, and the 
humidity which she admits, apologetically, is 
almost as bad as Washington’s. Baltimore is 
“tetchy” when, lifting her nostrils to sniff the 
fragrance of the ancient wistaria, she gets, in- 
stead, the blended odor of crab shells, ferti- 
lizer and fish bait. But if a stranger hints of 
any of this, she defends the town as stoutly as 
she did during the War of 1812. 

During the latter part of that war—in 
September, 1814—the British, after burning 
Washington, moved on Baltimore, which 
they regarded as that “ nest of pirates.”” Much 


Painted window screens, with scenic or reli- 
gious motifs, decorate East Baltimore homes. 
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of this animosity was aroused by the priva- 
teers which Baltimore had quickly launched 
after the Congress of 1776 authorized their use. 
For six years thesé privateers preyed on British 
shipping, bringing huge profits to the patriotic, 
shrewd merchants who had invested in, this 
new business. When the War of 1812 began, 
the privateers went out again to have fun with 
British shipping and make more money for 
Baltimore. — 


When a Lady Fights 


The British, bent on revenge, sailed con- 
fidently up the Chesapeake Bay in fifty-six 
ships, loaded with more than five thousand of 


Dr. A. Lee Ellis, 79, still uses horse and carriage to 
visit his patients, says that automobiles lack dignity. 


Wellington’s Invincibles. In the subsequent 
land action on North-Point, the Baltimoreans, 
with the gusto of a lady swinging an umbrella 
on an intruder, repulsed the British and killed 
their commander, who had rashly predicted 
that he would sup that evening in Baltimore or 
in hell. During the almost simultageous naval 
action, Francis Scott Key, a Georgetown law- 
yer, stood on the deck of a cartel ship while the 
British vessels blasted away at Fort McHenry, 
and scribbled words on a scrap of paper, These 
words, set tq the music of To Anacreon in 
Heaven, became The Star-Spangled Banner. 
To show her respect for these words, Baltimore 
forbids the playing of the piece in abbreviation. 


Freighters, banana and oyster boats 
tie up at Pratt Street, near city’s heart. 








Baltimore, famed for its cuisine, specializes in oysters, crabs, other sea food. Duffy’s Tavern features fried hard crabs, cooks 50 bushels a night. 


Fort McHenry was a military prison for 
Southern sympathizers during the Civil War 
and among its distinguished prisoners were the 
mayor of Baltimore and Key’s grandson, who 
was imprisoned on the 47th anniversary of the 
writing of The Star-Spangled ‘Banner. The 
town then, as now, was neither Southern nor 
Northern. The first blood of the war was shed 
here when four members of the’ Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, bound for Washington, 
were killed by a mob as they changed trains. 


That was the only real excitement, however. 


Tavern behind Charles Street bookshop 
offers booklovers spot to read and sip. 


During most of the war Baltimore was under 
martial law and occupied by Federal troops 
who pointed their guns at the heart of the city. 
Their commander, according to tradition, had 
vowed to fire his first shots at the Washington 
Monument if any disorder occurred. 


The Hundred-Year Debate 


This may have deterred the citizenry from 
any overt act because Baltimoreans love their 
monuments, particularly the Washington Mon- 
ument, which was begun in 1815 and com- 


Night clubs, burlesque theaters and penny arcades 
crowd “The Block,” a strip of East Baltimore Street. 


pleted fourteen years later. They claim this 
was the first ever erected to Washington's 
memory. The claim is disputed by the citizens 
of Boonsboro, Maryland, whose ancestors built 
a monument to Washington on a .near-by 
mountain in a single day, July 4, 1827. The 
debate has been going on for more than a 
century, and neither side has given up. 

The acknowledged facts are: The Boonsboro 
Monument was the first completed, but it was 
not begun until Baltimore’s monument was 
practically finished. 


Telegraph lines, set up in Welsh’s restaurant, 
sent out news of the Baltimore Fire in 1904. 
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- One of the legends on Baltimore’s monu- 
" ment to Washington also has caused contro- 
yersy. This states, ‘President of the United 
" States, 4 March, 1789.” Observant sightseers 
have challenged the date. Washington, they 
say, was not inaugurated until April 30, 1789. 
©The late Matthew Page Andrews, a Maryland 
historian called in to settle the point, at- 
tempted to satisfy everyone. “It might be 
' gaid,” he declared, choosing his words with 
prudence, ‘‘that Washington was the de jure 
president from March fourth and the de facto as 
well as de jure president after April thirtieth.” 
The city, according to the vice-president of 
©- the Monument Builders of America, has more 
monuments per capita than any other city in 
America. Many of these have given Baltimore 
gray hair. The late Edmond Fontaine cam- 
paigned for eleven years to have a misquota- 
tion corrected on the Poe Memorial in Wyman 

Park. The quotation read, ‘““Dreaming dreams Baltimore has more monuments per capita than any 

no mortals ever dared to dream before.” other U, S. city. This one honors Francis Scott Key. 
Fontaine maintained that Poe had used the 
word “mortal” in the singular. Finally, in 
desperation, he chipped the superfluous s off 
himself. He was arrested for defacing a statue, 
.but the charges were dropped when the presi- 
dent of the Maryland Poetry Society and 
Edgar Allan Poe, a descendant of the poet, 

came to his defense. 


Edgar Allan Poe is buried here, in yard of 
Westminster Church, on busy Fayette Street. 


Sparks From Stone Monuments 


Years before Fontaine’s time, one Larry 
Finnegan knocked the tails off the sandstone 
lions on the Calvert Street bridge. Larry was 
not motivated by aestheticism; he just hated 


all things British. The city put iron tails on the 
lions, and in the city budget for 1884 is the 
item, “ Re-tailing lions, $110.” 
The mere mention of the Christopher 
Columbus obelisk starts an argument. One 
group claims this was the first American monu- 
ment erected in honor of the explorer; others 
contend that it was built by an eccentric 
Frenchman in memory of his horse. Tears have 
been shed because the working model of a pro- 
posed monument to Robert E. Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson—this has been in the works since 
it —“snstous Tacheoe lonk sonnel” Thane Fort McHenry. Francis Scott Key saw the British Monument to Washington, first shaft started 
were no arguments, only embarrassment, when repulsed here and wrote The Star-Spangled Banner. in his honor, was partly financed by lottery. 
a man whose mania is enumeration counted 
fifty-six stars in the flag flying over the Battle | Twelve million pounds of shot used to be made annu- 
Monument. When the city finished checking ally at this tower by dropping molten lead into water. 
it had discovered nine other such flags. The 
mistake was made at the Maryland Peniten- 
tiary, where the flags were sewn by the pris- 
oners who had lots of time. 
Baltimore gets more enjoyment from her 
monuments than her “points of interest,” 
which range from the former home of the 
Duchess of Windsor to Fort McHenry. The 
fort is one of the few places where the flag flies 
twenty-four hours a day, recalling the star- 
spangled banner that waved through the night. 
Tow ering higher than some downtown buildings 
1s the 119-year-old tower where shot was made 
by dropping molten lead into water. Near 
here is the Flag House where Mary Pickersgill 
made the flag that Key saw waving over Fort 
4 McHenry. Baltimore also is proud of, but 
Pays little attention to, Edgar Allan Poe’s 


Sea horse flanks the wide steps of the War 
Memorial, which faces Baltimore’s City Hall. 
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Johns Hopkins Hospital and Medical School drastically changed the study and practice of medicine. 





Gilman Hall, named for school’s first head, 
is main building of Johns Hopkins University. 
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The University of Maryland’s medical school, though 
overshadowed by Johns Hopkins, is famous in own right. 


Lacrosse, an old Indian game, is a popular sport. Johns Hopkins teams have twice appeared in the Olym- 
pic games. Mount Washington Club, of Baltimore, is shown scoring goal against Princeton last spring, 


house; the Baltimore & Ohio’s Mount Clare 
Station, the first passenger-and-freight station 
in America; the graves of Poe, Johns Hopkins, 
John Wilkes Booth, and Betsy Patterson 
Bonaparte. 

Betsy was a Baltimore belle who married 
Jerome Bonaparte, youngest brother of Napo- 


leon. But Jerome, unlike Edward VIII, chose a 
throne instead of the Baltimore girl. At Napo- 
leon’s insistence he abandoned his wife to be- 
come king of Westphalia. Among Betsy’s 
memorabilia at the Maryland Historical 
Society is a biography of Jerome which she 


annotated with such marginal comments as 


“bah,” “stuff” and “fudge.” 

The city has yet to enshrine any of the 
belongings of Wallis Warfield, who made 
history when Edward VIII of England gave up 
his throne to marry her. The Evening Sun 
editorial writers attempted to have her old 
bathtub included in the Maryland exhibit at 
the New York World’s Fair, but the suggestion 
was not taken seriously. When her former 
home was open to visitors the chief attraction 
was not the: bathtub but the parlor stove, 
labeled Windsor. This pleased old ladies who 
believed in predestination. — 





Ground-Rent Feudalism 


The symbol of Baltimore and her way of life 
is a red-brick rew house with white marble steps 
on a narrow, quiet street. She is as proud of 
her house, her steps and her street (during the 
summer she gets together with neighbors for 
“block” parties) as any queen is of her castle. 
Real-estate men claim there is a higher per- 
centage of home ownership in Baltimore than 
in any other city in America. The main ex- 
planation for this is the ground-rent system, 
by which a man buys a house but not the land 
on which-it stands. 

Ground rents, which have been described 
as “the last remaining vestige of medieval 
feudalism in America,” are first mortgages that 
can never be called by the holder as long as 
taxes and interest are paid. Besides making 
home ownership possible for those with little 
capital by reducing the down payment, the 
ground-rent system enabled builders to sell the 
houses almost at cost. The builders made their 
money on the ground rents. 

There are two types of ground rents, redeem- 
able and irredeemable. The former can be 
purchased after five years. The bulk of the 
latter, which were created before 1900, can 
never be purchased unless the owner wishes to 
sell. There are some Baltimoreans, therefore, 
who will never be able to own the land on which 
their houses stand. The city government still 
pays annual ground rents of about $20,000 to 
private landowners. Some of this ground is 
under schools and in parks and squares. 

Visitors ask why Baltimore has white steps. 
No one really seems to know. The most 
plausible explanation yet made is that the 
vogue began when the marble was hauled into 
town for the Washington Monument from the 
Baltimore County quarries. Mrs. Trollope 
commented on the steps when she passed 
through Baltimore in 1828, saying, “and even 
the private dwelling houses have a look of 
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Pimlico, within city limits, is scene of historic Preakness, whose fifty-seventh running, last May, was won by Faultless, drew 40,000 spectators. 


magnificence from the abundance of white 
marble with which many of them are adorned.” 
If the white steps are not marble, they often 
are of wood. The town does not “take in its 
sidewalks at night,” as disgruntled visitors 
sometimes complain, but there are streets on 
Fells Point where the white wooden steps 
actually are carried inside, or turned upside 
down against the sill. Some householders keep 
their steps upright only for weddings, funerals 
and christenings; the callers use the kitchen 
door on other occasions. A few residents re- 
ove the steps to show that the family does 
ot wish to be disturbed. In East Baltimore, 
iny windows are adorned with painted 
eens, opaque from the outside but trans- 
arent from within. They display waterfalls, 
‘tages and mountains, and there are occa- 
sional scenes of a religious or patriotic nature. 
‘\altimore, of course, is not all row houses 
an: white steps. In the northern sections of 


the city are such developments as Homeland, 
Roland Park and Guilford where stately 
dwellings are surrounded by fine lawns and 
gardens. Baltimore’s most beautiful garden is 
a seven-acre back yard in Guilford, crowded 
with 90,000 tulips, 16,000 pansies, 5000 azaleas 
and, on Sundays, with thousands of Balti- 
moreans politely gazing and strolling. 


The Sanctity of Street Names 


Baltimoreans also like to stroll along 
Charles Street, the town’s main street. At its 


-northern extremity it is called Charles Street 


Avenue—it was once known as Charles Street 
Avenue Boulevard Road. (This is no laughing 
matter to the old natives.) There are also a 
High Street that intersects with Low Street, 
a West West Street and a West and East North 
Avenue. Many streets are still lit by gas. 
Baltimore usually votes the Democratic 
ticket—sometimes the straight Democratic 
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ticket. The city has no political boss; the 
nearest approach to one, Willie Curran, is a 
scholarly lawyer who spends more time with 
Shakespeare than with ward leaders. Most 
politicking is done at oyster roasts or crab 
feasts. A good Democrat can consume two 
dozen oysters during a campaign speech with- 
out giving the oysters or the speech a second 
thought. 

The population of Baltimore is slightly less 
than a million. Of this number, approximately 
182,000 are Negro. There are twenty-two 
nationality groups, but the only large inte- 
grated colony is Little Italy. Each spring 
Little Italy celebrates St. Anthony’s Baltimore 
miracle. When the flames of the Baltimore Fire 
approached their colony, the residents prayed 
before a statue of the saint in St. Leo’s Catholic 
Church, vowing to hold an annual celebration 
in his honor if he would: save them. The flames 
died out at the (Continued on Page 125) 
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The old plantation economy which brought prosperity in Colonial days has largely disappeared, but Maryland’s farms are larger than 


MARYLAND 


by RUSSELL LORD 


O ONE, I THINK, has better conveyed the 
N charm and serenity of the Maryland Tide- 
water than one of the first Englishmen to see 
and describe it. Having made his way with 
fourteen companions-in “an open Barge neare 
three tuns burthen’”’ to the headwaters of the 
Chesapeake, Capt. John Smith of Virginia ob- 
served both shores of the Bay, penetrated 
many of its tidewater rivers between 1607 
and 1609, and in 1624 reported in his Voyage 
to Another Part of Virginia, which is part of 
his Generall Historie of Virginia: 

“There is but one entrance by Sea into this 
Country, and that is at the mouth of a very 
goodly Bay, 18 or 20 myles broad. . . . 
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South of the real North, and North of the 


real South, it achieves a dual character 


Within is a country . . . [of] fruitful and de- 
lightsome land . . . not mountainous, nor yet 
low, but . . . [with] pleasant plaine hils, and 
fertile valleyes, one prettily crossing another, 
and watered so conveniently with fresh brookes 
and springs. .. . 

“Heaven and earth never agreed better to 
frame a place for man’s habitation. . . . The 
vesture of the earth in most places doth mani- 


Photographs by A. Aubrey Bodine 
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festly prove the . . . soyle to be lusty and 
very rich . . . in some places a fat slimy clay, 
in other places a very barren gravell. . . . 

“The chiefe of winter is halfe December, 
January, February, and halfe March. The 
colde is extreame sharpe, but here the Prov- 
erbe is true, that no ertreame long continueth.” 

‘No extreame long continueth,” might well 
be emblazoned as a motto on the shield of the 
Maryland Free State. We are north of the real 
South and soutl, of the real North. Modera- 
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and produce twice as much as the average Southern farm. Carroll County, shown here, ranks high in modern strip and contour farming. 


tion becomes us, and a sort of lazy tolerance 
is one of our natural ways. 

In the bayshore towns and countryside 
where most Marylanders live, even rural tem- 
peratures during July and August are almost 
exactly five degrees higher than in New York 
City; and our year-round climate is mild 
enough to moderate the Northern pace of 


Chincoteague Bay is elite duckhunting coun- 
try; it may cost $30 a day for a blind such as this. 


thought, work and zeal without inducing that 
sort of all-day siesta which encompasses life 
in, say, the coastal counties of South Caro- 
lina. The weather slows us down but does not 
stun us. 

We live on middle ground, facing south, 
and cultivate a certain duality of character. 
It is a character basically provincial and 


Mason-Dixon Line, surveyed in 1763, is state’s 
northern boundary. Markers are still kept up. 


manorial brought up to date as best we can. 
Our state’s actual motto, inscribed in Italian 
on a crest with the baronial arms of the House 
of Calvert, and freely translated, ‘‘ Manly 
deeds, womanly words,” is apt. We draw largely 
on Northern money to maintain our Southern 
charm, and find this a happy arrangement on 
the whole. 

“The Old Line State,’ Maryland’s historic 
nickname, derives, of course, from that long- 
disputed northern boundary, the Mason and 
Dixon Line. 

Every fifth stone of that line, which was es- 
tablished in 1763, is a “crown stone,” with the 
arms of Calvert on the south side and those of 
Penn on the north. Whether the South starts 
abruptly at that line, as Marylanders like to 
believe, or whether it does not really start un- 
til the southern bank of the Potomac River, as 
deep Southerners maintain, I am not sure; but 
that the Mason and Dixon Line marks a real 
and sharp divergence between two cultures and 
ways of life is certain. 

I find it a constant wonder that I can drive 
fourteen miles north from my home in Har- 
ford County, Maryland, and suddenly enter 
quite another part of America— Pennsylvania. 
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Crisfield, famous for oysters and crabs, calls itself the “Seafood Capital.” These floats 
hold “peelers,” crabs about to shed. When shell comes off, soft crab is rushed to market. 


It is more than a folk saying that the barns up 
there are big and the houses small, whereas 
ours are just the opposite; or that Pennsyl- 
vanians farm to live, whereas Marylanders 
farm for the life of it; these sayings are largely 
true. 

In the nearest villages and towns of South- 
ern Pennsylvania as well, you know at once 
that of Maryland. Abruptly, 
and rather primly, the architecture, the news- 
papers, the speech, the walk, manner and 


you are out 


voices of the people change. Everything looks 
neater, but not, to the eye of a Marylander, 
nearly as comfortable. 

These outlanders, established so near at our 
north, have been brought up to hold a dis- 
tinctly different 
Americans; and traditions or even legends 
work powerful changes when people live up 
to them, or try to. 


picture of themselves as 


Facing south, then, Marylanders resist 
change from the north; but except for some 
far-down.Eastern Shore localities we seldom 
resist ferociously; and when industrial or com- 
mercial change sweeps in around us, as it has 
rather furiously in the last three decades, 
during the first and second World Wars, we 
seek to ignore the changes as politely as pos- 
sible and to turn our eyes to a gentler past. 
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The hastening traveler by main lines north 
and south sees little of Maryland that is 
charming. Elkton, on the Elk River and the 
point of junction of all transit to the Eastern 
Shore and the mainland, has remnants of 
charm now barely visible amid the flaunting 
signs of a quick-marriage business, fireworks 
factories in which people quite often are hurt 
or killed, and a ragged fringe of largely for- 
saken war works. Bearing south, the main- 
land railroads hug the Bay’s west shore. They 
go as close to the beaches and marshes as firm 
trackage may be found; and so in general does 
the route of Highway 40, recently made over 


** Jimmy crabs,” large ones, like this 14-incher, 
are picked from catch, shipped alive to hotels. 
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Crab-potter Bill Parks catches hard-shell crabs in 
traps called “pots,” will average 500 pounds a day. 


into a four-lane chute of motor traffic, al- 
most straight and smoothly undulating, well- 
engineered, but rimmed, except for a few flash- 
ing exceptions, by a landscape depressingly 
sterile, a countryside of swamps, gravelly out- 
crops with scrubby timber, truck farms with 
sad shacks for the workers and a scattering of 
board houses and business structures more or 
less out of repair. The soil and its growths that 
you see on this lowland, mainland route to 
Baltimore, and from there on Route 1 contin- 
uing to Washington, are the poorest in the 
state. 

In physical profile, Maryland embraces three 
main parts or levels: a coastal plain deeply 
penetrated and divided by the Bay and its 
tributary tidewater rivers, the Piedmont or 
foothills immediately inland, and a sharply 
more mountainous west. Forty-first in area 
among the states and twenty-eighth in popula- 
tion, the Free State sprawls over a consider 
ably greater diversity of territory than is gen- 
erally realized. 

On the lower section of the Eastern Shore, 
where Somerset and Worcester counties reach 
under the state of Delaware to touch the 
Atlantic Ocean, tropical figs will grow; soft 
fogs and airs coming in from the Gulf Stream 
hold the snowfall down to about ten inches 
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_ 1. Acrabbing boat, loaded with day’s catch of 
- 50 barrels of hard crabs, heads into Crisfield. 


2. The catch is unloaded at dock of plant where meat 


3. Live crabs go into metal baskets, 
will be picked from the crabs and shipped to market. 


‘ are steamed in great pressure cabinets. 


4. The basket, which holds about 500 pounds of 


5. Meat is picked from shells, packed for shipping. 
crabs, is removed after cooking nineteen minutes. 


6. Discarded shells are cleaned, dried; 


annually, and dogwood blooms in ordinary 
seasons around March fifteenth. In Garrett 
County, the westernmost mountain-border 
country, upwards of two hundred miles in- 
land, from the Atlantic, the general elevation 
runs above 2000 feet, with one peak a thou- 
sand feet higher; the average snowfall is around 
sixty-six inches; one of the principal crops is 
maple sugar; and there is a developing winter- 
tourist trade in skiing. 

For purposes of seeing the country and for 
simple pleasure, the best approach to all of 
Maryland is circuitous: first, down the Eastern 
Shore; then by ferry to Southern Maryland; 
then across the state to its relatively rugged 
west ; and finally home by more northern roads 
to these round headlands of the Chesapeake. I 
made such a tour of the state in successive 
stages recently. It was the first time I had 
been able to do so since the recent war, and I 
saw some changes. 

The most amazing change is around an old 
esta‘e called Mt. Ararat, on the high banks of 
the Susquehanna River, up from the village of 
Port Deposit in Cecil, the county that straddles 
both Maryland’s Eastern Shore and mainland 
at their extreme northeast, near the Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware boundaries. Mt. Ararat’s 
fields lift back from palisades that rise sheerly 


Fast crab pickers net ten gallons of meat in one day. 


three hundred feet above the river. The place 
has a long history, in part manorial. Original 
planters hereabouts were rebuked by George 
Alsop, a 17th Century chronicler, for “ aping of 
aristocratic manners” by maintaining deer 
parks, as was the custom in old England, even 
in the midst of a wilderness where deer in 
quantity ran free. 

In 1833, Jacob Tome came down the Sus- 
quehanna on a raft from York, Pennsylvania, 
penniless, and made a killing in lumber and 
fisheries. He acquired Mt. Ararat around a 
hundred years ago. A man of no aristocratic 
pretensions, he founded Tome Institute, which 


Soft-shell crabs are sprinkled with ice, then 
packed in trays on sea grass, forty to a tray. 


will become casings for deviled crabs. 


was supposed to stress vocational subjects and 
for some years did so. Colonel Tome died in 
1898. Dr. Joseph Irwin France, a teacher of 
science at Tome, married the founder’s widow 
and so became squire of Mt. Ararat in 1903. 
Although he was an outlander, from Kansas, 
and a Republican also, he was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1917. A man of wide 
sympathies and considerable charm, he made a 
good-will trip to Russia after World War I, 
fought for Russian recognition in opposition to 
Hughes and Hoover and ran fog Vice-President 
in 1928, stumping the country on his own when 
he failed to get the Republican nomination. A 
disappointed and broken man, he sold Mt. 
Ararat in 1937 and died in 1939. 

Donaldson Brown, a Maryland-born vice- 
president of General Motors bought the place. 
He made a second house of the old Tome 
mansion and sent in a fleet of steam shovels 
to level off a sizable hillock that got in the way 
of a more sweeping view from a big new home 
that had been erected. Beholding this, a 
native Cecil Countian is said to have re- 
marked, “I hope to God he doesn’t take a dis- 
like to this whole county!” 

This small alteration, however, was as noth- 
ing compared with a transformation soon to 
come. In 1942 the Navy fenced 1132 acres, all 
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Chesapeake Bay oysters are dredged by sailing vessels, for law forbids use of power boats. 
Popular craft is bugeye, above, named for the cable holes, like buckeyes, in early models. 


This shucker uses a hammer to break oyster’s lip; 
can open about twenty gallons of oysters a day. 


the campus and land of Tome Institute along 
with a good part of Mt. Ararat and other ad- 
joining estates. They turned in bulldozers to 
pack fruitful soil into leveler drill and parade 
fields. They spent $48,000,000 to rear six hun- 
dred and fifty gaunt buildings in military for- 
mation on this high plateau. The headmaster’s 
house of Tome Institute became the com- 
mandant’s residence of Bainbridge, a new 
naval-training post; and Bainbridge became a 
community of more than 35,000 men and offi- 
cers within a year. 

Last year “deactivation” started. By this 
past spring it was almost complete. Salvage 
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In shallow waters, tongers, using long iron tongs, scoop 
the oysters from depths ranging to fifteen or twenty feet. 


Mountainlike piles of empty shells are heaped beside oyster-packing houses. They will be used 
later for the planting of oyster beds, for surfacing dirt roads, and to help hens to make eggshells. 


squads have torn out from the hundreds of 
empty buildings $5,000,000 worth of dis- 
posable fixtures. Twenty-six miles of paved 
roads remain—useless. The only part of the 
vast post that will now be used, apart from a 
few central utilities, is the original plant of 
Tome Institute, where some five hundred en- 
listed men of the Navy will compete nine 
months each year in preparatory studies for 
entrance at the Naval Academy. Bainbridge 


became Maryland’s third largest town and its / 


greatest ghost town, all in four years. 
Going southward from the heights of Bain- 
bridge, it can be noted as a bit of contempo- 
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rary history that The Free State of Maryland 
has more or less willingly given over to the 
Federal Government, for military purposes, the 
better part of all riverside and bayside prop- 
erty on the mainland almost to Baltimore, 
where private industry takes over command 
of our Western Shore. 

Near Perryville is a Veterans’ Hospital res- 
ervation which dates from World War I and 
which is now largely given over to psychiatric 
therapy for veterans of the recent wars. It is 
Federal shore property. Aberdeen’s 35,000 
acres are used as an artillery proving ground, 
and almost adjoining southward is the Edge- 
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wood Arsenal reservation, specializing in 
chemical warfare. So far as I can determine 
from real-estate charts, only five sizable farms, 
pleasure places or estates on this choicest 
north sector of our inner bay front remain 
in private ownership and use. The correspond- 
ing water front across the Bay, however, is al- 
most entirely in private holdings, some of them 
large, impressive and exclusive. The Du Ponts, 
the Raskobs, the Chryslers and others of the 
exceedingly rich maintain great estates on the 
upper Eastern Shore. 

The Eastern Shore has always been different 
and has always let its difference be known. 
Next to vegetable crops, sea food, canning and 
packing, real estate is its one big and fairly 
steady business, with shore-line property gen- 
erally valued from $1000 an acre up. Of 
Maryland’s twenty-three counties, the Eastern 
Shore’s nine contain about one third of the 
state’s area and one tenth of its people; but 
the fame of the region as a place of easy and 
gentle living goes far beyond those proportions. 

Three times out of five, I estimate, when per- 
sons from afar learn that you come from Mary- 
land, they will ask you to tell them first about 
the Eastern Shore. And one such, a Canadian, 
whom I recall from my college days, added 
wistfully that it must be nice to step outdoors 
and pick oranges at Christmas. 






A World Apart 


“The Sho’”’ (so its people call it, as if there 
were no other) bears much the same glancing 
relation to all of Maryland as Long Island 
bears to New York State; it is part of Mary- 
land and yet, at its southern end particularly, 
a world apart. Off the beaten track of com- 
merce and traffic, comparatively isolated, it is 
a spacious near-island of retreat, an island to 
which one flees over a solid neck of land. So 
it is with thousands of individual homes, farms 
or show places that hide away on innumerable 
smaller necks with blue water virtually all 
around them; these, too, are near-istands of 
escape and repose. The people there live almost 
out of this world and like it. Elsewhere, the 


~ Eastern Shoreman will grant you, with an ami- 


able show of toleration, there doubtless are 
other worlds, and other people may find them 
exciting; but here is peace. 

Along Highway 113, the main way south, I 
found only one minor scar of war. A warship 
carelessly knocked off Chesapeake City’s high 
cantilevered bridge over the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Ship Canal in 1942, and the state 
runs a free ferry there now. As we crossed, a 
British tramp steamer, out from Liverpool, 
passed toward Baltimore. 

That is the unique feature of the Eastern 
Shore landscapes, and one in which the main- 
land shore is lacking—the tranquil intermin- 
gling of sea and level land. You gaze over a 
wheat field fenced with flowering honeysuckle 
or crimson rambler roses—and there are sails 
or yawls or fishing dories or tall steamers 
from far ports. 

Chestertown, on the Chester, farther south, 
is a drowsy, lovely town of great dignity, with 
large houses, not one of them showy, and 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Ocean City, Maryland’s only ocean-front resort, lies on narrow strip of land between the Atlantic and 
Sinepuxent Bay. Swimming and fishing (for channel bass, tuna and white marlin) attract vacationists. 
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Population of Ocean City, 1000 in winter, leaps to over Old Trinity Church in Dorchester County 


30,000 in summer. Surf bathing is principal recreation. is believed to have been built before 1680. 


The main street of Ewell, on Smith Island, is a narrow lane. The island, named for Captain John Smith, 
is eleven miles from Crisfield across Tangier Sound. Daily mail boats are only communication with mainland. 
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Maryland’s old homes reflect life of Colonial times. Central part of West Hatton, above, in Charles County, is copied by many of today’s builders. 
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Wicomico River almost surrounds house, Arched doorway connects drawing room and dining Game room of West Hatton. The bar is rep- 
built about 1790 by Maj. W. T. Stoddert. room; visitors study mantel of drawing-room fireplace. lica of that of Gadsby Tavern in Alexandria, Va. 


Massive brass locks on the doors of West Hatton show detailed metalwork | Home is occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Foster Reeder, the latter a descendant 
of Colonial period. They have been in use more than a century and a half. of original owner. It is visited by Maryland House and Garden Pilgrimage. 
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(Continued from Page 39) smooth lawns sweep- 
ing down to the water. James M. Cain, the 
writer, lived here when his father was pres- 
ident of Washington College. It failed to suit 
him. He wrote most scathingly of scheming 
rustics. Hollywood got him finally, and that 
is all right with the Eastern Shore. 

All through Kent, Queen Annes and Talbot 
Counties, however, I found people genuinely 
missing Hervey Allen. He sold Bonfield, the 
beautiful old place near Oxford that he had 
bought and restored with his Anthony Adverse 
moriey, and went to work for the Government 
durifig the second World War. All his life 
Hervey Allen has had a passion for islands 
and self-sufficiency. Bonfield was as nearly an 
island as a place can be, and as nearly self- 
sufficient, under his management, as modern 
ways allow. He had a special power plant in 
case the public power went off, and duplicate 
parts carefully stored for every car, truck and 
tractor on the place. When I asked him once 
what he would do if civilization broke down 
completely and there were no coal or gas to 
drive these gadgets, he laughed and answered 
that he didn’t know but believed in being 
careful. And even that far down the Shore, he 
admitted ruefully, civilization kept penetrating. 


Sea-Food Capital 


The lower Shore remains, however, mostly 
itself and uninvaded. It lives principally by 
the product of its own soil and waters. Here 
are fewer outlanders buying up old manors and 
riding around in station wagons. The land is 
even flatter, and the inreaching rivers— Nanti- 
coke, Wicomico, Manokin, the Big and Little 
Annemessex—are even more tortuous and 
languorous than those just north. Below the 
Choptank a more independent native society, 
amphibious in both its habits and interests, 
persists. 

Crisfield, on the Little -Annemessex, almost 
at the southwestern tip of the Eastern Shore, 
callsitself the ‘‘ Seafood Capital of the Country.” 
Planes have been carrying north some of its 
choicest terrapin, crabs, oysters and fish in re- 
cent years. Most of the water traffic is mecha- 
nized now and noisy, but an occasional sail slip- 
ping by the low fields brings recollection of a 
time when about as many sailing vessels were 
registered from Crisfield as from any other port 
in the country. Yet the Chesapeake Bay “log 
canoe’’—slenderly made from logs spiked to- 
gether, with a saucy clipper bow, a sharp stern 
and triangular sails with a rakish slant—still 
is seen on these waters; and so are surviving 
specimens of the sturdier but still dashing 
Chesapeake Bay “ bugeye.” 

At the Atlantic Ocean end of the lower Shore 
is Ocean City, Maryland’s only seaside sum- 
mer resort. The fishing there, always good, has 
improved; the big storm of 1933 ripped out a 
new channel; now boats can go more quickly 
and directly out to the Atlantic to take chan- 
nel bass and tuna and white marlin of vast size. 
Ocean City has a boardwalk and beach, dis- 
pensing sea air and bathing as well as sporty 
fishing. 

The general situation as to fisheries — oyster 
heds, especially —throughout the Bay and its 


Pleasant Valley, a show place on Maryland’s Eastern Shore, was built about 1770 on Miles River in 
Talbot County, for Howes and Rebecca Goldsborough. It is noted for the handsome paneling of its 
rooms, for its spacious halls and graceful stairway. Mr. and Mrs. Heisler Harrington occupy home. 


Vesper Hill, overlooking Lake Roland, near Baltimore, is famous for its gardens and the informality 
of both its exterior and interior. Built of hand-hewn logs, covered with plaster and sheathing, it was 
erected in 1787 on tract of land called ‘“Martin’s Choice.” Mrs. W. W. Abell is the present owner. 


Rising Sun Tavern, nine miles from Annapolis, was stage-coech stop in Colonial and Revolutionary 
days, and is said to have sheltered George Washington, Count de Rochambeau, other famous trav- 
elers. Old pewter and china still fill its cupboards. It was given to D.A.R. for restoration in 1917, 
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Ellicott City, seat of Howard County, grew up around Ellicotts’ flour and grist mills, established in 
1774 on the Patapsco River. Homes and buildings, of local dark granite, seem part of the rocky hillsides. 


Doughoregan Manor, home of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, is now owned by Philip Acosta Carroll, 
a descendant. The 300-foot-long mansion was begun about 1717, before birth of its most famous occupant. 


principal river tributaries becomes increas- 
ingly unhappy. Crisfield, the port and abode 
of some of the more active raiders of the Bay’s 
natural bounty, is beginning to wonder how 
long the oyster business will last. There is also 
a sad diminution in shad. 

The decrease stems largely from a contin- 
uing “oyster war”’ in which Virginia as well as 
Maryland has been involved. From the first, 
the lower Eastern Shore of Maryland has bred 
a race of watermen restless under state, let 
alone Federal, regulation or restriction, and its 
people incline to speak of piracy, shanghaiing of 
crews, and sudden death with an air of tolerant 
romanticism. 

There is more to it than that, however. In a 
curious way, the “oyster war” has historic 
roots. It dates back, in a way, to the time of 
the first settlement, when Calvert’s Maryland- 
ers threw Virginia’s Claiborne off disputed ter- 
ritory, Kent Island. For the remaining years 
of the 17th Century and well into the 18th, the 
two sovereign provinces continued an inter- 
mittent, undeclared war on the border waters, 
filed with many daring feats of piracy and 
seizure. 

The passing years brought also an increasing 
tendency to levy legal tribute, tariffs, back and 
forth; and there was no agreement as to the 
actual underwater borderline between Mary- 
land and Virginia. 


Oyster War Still Rages 


The Articles of Confederation failed to 
straighten this out. Two years later Gen. George 
Washington appointed commissioners from 
both states. They met at Mt. Vernon and 
drew up the historic Compact of 1785. Mary- 
land gained title to all territory to the south 
bank of the Potomac at low tide; and Virginia 
was no longer to collect fees or tribute from in- 
coming Maryland ships. The compact also 
called, with provident foresight, for the states 
to have joint jurisdiction over the taking of 
fish and oysters. 

Unhappily, this joint jurisdiction has never 
been worked out; nor have a long succession of 
Supreme Court decisions—involving trials, 
convictions and appeals for everything from 
harboring escaped slaves, to rape, to murder, 
to private marine warfare—preserved from a 
catastrophic depletion this once “rich bos- 
ome” of sea food, the salt and brackish waters 
of Chesapeake Bay. 

In consequence, the Bay itself has been 
swept almost clean of oysters. The backwater 
beds have diminished faster than ever during 
the past war, when oystermen, dredging, could 
quickly grab incredible wealth, with one- 
night hauls valued at more than a hundred 
dollars. 

In the waters of the Potomac, in particular, 
the conflict between the two states has con- 
tinued. Maryland’s law permits only tonging 
for oysters in the river, a slow and reason- 
ably conserving process. Virginia’s law allows 
dredging with “scrapes’’—scoops hitched to 
boats. At this writing, still another joint 
commission is sitting to arbitrate this point. 

Meantime, Maryland’s “Oyster Navy” pa- 
trol boats operate on a confused legal status in 
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Acres of water lilies bloom in these gardens near 
Frederick, said to be the largest in the world. 


Pretty Boy Dam on Gunpowder River, to north 


of Baltimore, forms main reservoir for city’s water. 


the Potomac’s disputed waters. Last winter, the 
little fleet reportedly repulsed with machine- 
gun fire a number of Virginia “‘raiders.”” The 
hardy watermen, contending among them- 
selves, likewise play rough. All this is fun for 
the boys but death to sea food. Maryland 
watermen regard Virginia’s adherence to 
“scrapes” with violent expressions of scorn 
and virtue, but the embarrassing fact remains 
that many of the “raiders” now tying up. on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac at Colonial 
Beach and elsewhere, and operating in and out 
under Virginia law, are Maryland owned and 
operated. 

Passing northward through the Eastern 
Shore to go to Annapolis and thence to the 
counties of Southern Maryland, I heard from 
a native of Kent Island a Maryland locution 
that was new to me. 

He said that a friend of his was “off.” 
That doesn’t mean demented, exactly; he was 





Elkton in Cecil County is famed as a Gretna Green. 
Rev. W. F. Hopkins, right, congratulates newlyweds. 


This monument to Washington, erected by citi- 
zens of Boonsboro, was the first completed in America. 


simply saying that when a Kent Islander goes 
anywhere else to live, he is out of their world— 
“ 

Kent Island, which is about fifteen miles 
long and from one to six miles wide, is almost 
in the center of the bay, east and west, but is 
linked by a short bridge to a long, irregular 
peninsula that juts out from the Eastern 
Shore. 

There is a ferry that crosses from Kent 
Island to Sandy Point, near Annapolis on the 
Western Shore, in twenty-five minutes. The 
four-mile course has long been proposed as 
best for a bridge or a combination bridge-and- 
tube, to unite the State of Maryland. 


Kent Island Versus the Army 


The rugged individualist from Kent Island, 
who had told me about his friend’s being “ off,” 
was naturally dead against such a bridge. ‘‘Al- 
ways have been and always will be!”’ he said. 
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Patrick Street, Frederick, home of 
Barbara Fritchie. Germansscttled town. 
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Thomas Viaduct, built in 1835, is still 
used, though early collapse was forecast. 


“We don’t want the riffraff of Baltimore mess- 
ing up our side of the bay the way it has yours. 
Or Annapolis or Washington either. The 
Navy’s about to take another 2500 acres there 
for another airfield it don’t need.”’ He pointed 
angrily toward the mainland ferry portal at 
Sandy Point just off Annapolis. “Maybe you 
don’t recall it, but the Army tried to take our 
whole damn island in 1917, and we fought 
them off!” 

It did not come to bloodshed, but there was 
high talk of it at the time. Secretary of War 
Baker proposed Kent Island as an ordnance 
proving ground. Sen. John Walter Smith 
mounted a horse, warned his every constituent 
on the island, sailed two whole boatloads of 
them up the Potomac to Washington ir pro- 
test, and thus the invasion was repulsed. My 
own mainland county of Harford was stuck 
with the proving ground instead. Such are the 
free ways of Maryland. The sheriffs of practi- 
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Middletown Valley between Frederick and Hagerstown is one of most fertile farm areas in the East, settled largely by Germans, 
whose descendants are successful wheat and dairy farmers. Their big red barns sometimes are more impressive than their homes. 


cally all our counties, my own included, cus- 
tomarily convey stranded mendicants and 
other minor malefactors to the county line and 
drop them there. 

Annapolis, the state capital, is also the seat 
of Anne Arundel County. Here our politicians 
swarm and enact. Southward, along a main- 
land peninsula between the Bay and the Po- 
tomac River, lie Calvert, Charles and St. 
Marys counties, the cradleland of Maryland. 

Little or nothing remains to be seen now of 
St. Marys City, the first settlement and seat 
of the first baronial government, founded in 
1634. Little was left of it except historic 
markers by the time of the second World War 
when the Navy established its 6800-acre Pa- 
tuxent Air Station a few miles west, and other 
swarming war works took over at Hollywood 
and Solomons Island. While ground there was 
being cleared for such pursuits, the late Henry 
Ford acquired what was left of a 17th Cen- 
tury Maryland home and a rare table-type 
tomb from its family graveyard. Dismantled, 
transported and reassembled, these relics are 
now part of the Ford museum village at Dear- 
born, Michigan. 

Southern Maryland, as the five counties 
of the mainland north from Point Lookout 


Tobacco, mainstay of plantation economy in Colonial days, is still important in Southern 
Maryland, which markets about 40,000,000 pounds a year. This field is starting to blossom. 


and lying between the Chesapeake Bay and 
the Potomac River are called, was the most 
fervently Southern in sentiment of all sections 
of the state save the southernmost parts of 
the Eastern Shore when the War Between the 
States was impending, and being fought. In 
Southern Maryland only recently, I was told 
proudly that “the despot’s heel . . . on thy 
shore” in Randall’s brave song, Maryland, My 
Maryland, did not refer to the British heel, 
as I had always imagined, but to the cussed 
Yankee’s. 

Six verses of our state song, in fact, are cus- 
tomarily omitted from printed versions nowa- 
days. Even a few lines will explain why: 


She is not dead, nor deaf, nor dumb! 
Huzza! She spurns the Northern scum! .. . 
Maryland, my Maryland! 


Southern Maryland remains, uniquely, the 
one part of our state where tobacco, and scat- 
tered remnants of a plantation economy, sur- 
vive economically as important elements in the 
existing order. 

‘These sot-weed planters crowd the shoar,” 
Alsop, that prolific commentator of the 17th 
century, complained; and the spread of this 
fad crop, spurred into export demand by the 


courtly Raleigh and others, reached well up 
into the hills of every western bayshore county 
for many years to come. Tobacco brought 
money and ease; it passed as currency; the 
“rolling roads” down which oxen drew the 
round hogsheads kept prying inland, at a con- 
siderable punishment to hill soil. Tobacco 
income was one of the main reasons that early 
British visitors spoke with rapture of a verita- 
ble “ Merryland,” a place of constant feasting 
and revelry, with slaves bringing brandy to 
the bedside of mornings, lest the Master lack 
his “ phlegm-cutter.” It must have been won- 
derful while it lasted, but: ‘‘ No extreame long 
continueth.” 

Around a century ago tobacco retreated 
from the hills to these leveler and more suitable 
coastal plains of Southern Maryland. Tobacco 
growing and merchandising here now is se- 
dately conducted, through associations, with 
standard grades and warehouses. The Po- 
tomac has been recently bridged at Morgan- 
town, thus opening through a formerly idly 
dreaming backwater country another swarm- 
ing route to rapid transit. Tractors at length 
have driven oxen from the farms, and all the 
old ways are dying. So, at least, the older in- 
habitants complain, but the old-time character 


St. Marys County Mennonites harvest tobacco. Mary- 
land leaf, free-burning and fragrant, is used in cigarettes. 
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Arthur Lowman’s farm, at Taylorsville, Carroll County, is pointed out 
as a typical Western Maryland farm. Principal crops are wheat, corn, hay. 


of life here thus far has merely been jolted, 
never disjointed, at occasional points of out- 
side contact. “ We’ve got a good, gentlemanly 
way of living and dying and going to heaven 
here in old St. Marys,”’ one erect ‘‘ Colonel,” 
nearing eighty, remarked in the course of a re- 
cent dispute over the Low-Churchedness of a 
new rector, “and we don’t want anybody com- 
ing in and telling us any different.” 

In Howard County, north of the Southern 
Maryland counties and southwest of Balti- 
more, the roads begin to curve more sharply, 
the fields begin to have more swerve and lift, 
the grass has more shine and strength and the 
soil turns red. 

Whatever the remembered charm of the 
dreaming lowland, the soil and air here will 
always seem to bear more of life and hope to 
a red-lander raised in the hills. I go further; 
I maintain, as a matter of faith, that the 
growths of our upland, including even the 
finest of old families, are likely to develop a 
greater staying power. 

Near Ellicott City, the seat of Howard 
County, is Doughoregan Manor, to my mind 
the finest of old places in the state. It was 
the home of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who 
survived all other signers of the Declaration 


Mary Warner tries to drive her lance through the ring at a Baltimore 
County Tournament. Such tilting meets date back over a century. 


of Independence; and it is still in the Carroll 
family. The present owner, Philip Acosta 
Carroll, a descendant of the Signer, was one 
of the first landowners in Maryland to have 
his fields made over to embrace the hills’ 
natural contours, so that every plowed furrow 
or stroke of cultivation serves as a .natural 
dam against washout. This is, moreover, a 
beautiful way in which to tend and dress hill 
country; it looks, and is, just naturally right. 


Pennsylvania-German Infiltration 


The next county north, Carroll, named for 
the same family, has gone further with con- 
touring and strip cropping than any other. 
They use this system not only for their corn, 
small-grain, grass rotations but, also in rota- 
tion, for the tilled truck crops that feed the 
canneries; and the whole appearance and con- 
dition of the countryside is much advanced. 
The average Maryland farm is considerably 
larger than and produces about twice as much 
in annual income as does the average farm of 
the South. 

As one goes westward through Carroll and 
into Frederick County, one sees, first in the 
architecture of barns and dwellings and again 
in the strokes of a careful husbandry on far- 
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William C. Holloway, 17, of Harford County, was chosen in 1945 
as Maryland’s “Star Farmer” by the Future Farmers of America. 


reaching valleys and mounting hills, a marked 
Pennsylvania-German infiltration. The farm- 
ing here is the best in the state. 

Here, where Maryland narrows into a single 
tier of counties, a western-reaching panhandle 
between Pennsylvania and West Virginia, less 
than ten miles wide at Cumberland, the pre- 
vailing sentiment during the Civil War was 
distinctly Northern. The city of Frederick 
cherishes its legend of the valiant Barbara 
Fritchie. The lady actually lived, and she is 
buried in Mt. Olivet Cemetery there. The 
shaft of granite and a plaque above her record 
her decease in December of 1862 at the age of 
ninety-six. 

It is now generally agreed, even locally, 
however, that this aged lady did not actually 
dare Stonewall Jackson and his men to“ shoot, 
if you must, this old gray head, but spare your 
country’s flag.”” The tale grew out of the mood 
and temper of the place and time, and John 
Greenleaf Whittier, hearing and believing it, 
wrote the poem that makes her name remem- 
bered. People still place American flags on her 
grave every Decoration Day. 

Beyond Frederick are the mountains— 
Maryland’s West. “The West,” Frederick 
Jackson Turner, Wisconsin’s great frontier 


Twenty-five thousand attend the four-day Maryland Horse Show and the 
Baltimore County Fair, which are held annually at Timonium Fair Grounds. 
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Cumberland, second largest city in state, is at junction of Will’s Creek, shown here, and Potomac River. 
Fort Cumberland was built here in 1754. Town is on historic route through mountains and to the West. 
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Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, dug to tap Swallow Falls State Forest, near western border of 
Western Maryland, now is used for recreation. Maryland, is a popular spot for fishing and picnicking. 


Spectators watch annual air show at Cumberland Municipal Airport. Though only two miles from center 
of city, the field is across Maryland line in West Virginia, which permits it to operate without taxes. 


historian, wrote, ‘is a form of society rather 
than an area. A new environment where cus- 
tom is broken, and new activities, new institu- 
tions and new ideals are brought into exist- 
ence.” In such terms, Maryland has a West as 
well as an East. 

Crossing our state on an exploration of new 


grassland-farming methods last May, Louis 
Bromfield entered Maryland by way of The 
Narrows, near Cumberland, the historic route 
westward, through which his forebears had 
passed from Maryland to Ohio; and he noted, 
with a novelist’s penetration, that Cumberland 
(population in 1940, 39,483) still retains as 
much of the tang and savor of a frontier town 
as almost any other American town or city he 
could think of. 

Cumberland has coal mining and industries. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad tracks cut 
through a main part of town—and welcome; 
for the Baltimore & Ohio helped to bring 
Cumberland up from trading-post to business 
and industrial dimensions and vigor after 
traffié on the old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
began fading. The canal, completed in 1850, 
was dug to link Western Maryland and the 
area west of the mountains with the Chesa 
peake Bay. It is now abandoned, and parts of 
it are used for recreation. 





Rural-Urban Balance 


The county just west is named for no lord of 
the manor but for one of the B. & O.’s first 
presidents, Garrett. The chamber of commerce 
of the county seat of Garrett, which, with an 
elevation of about 2460 feet, is growing in favor 
as a mountain resort, advertises: ‘Oakland: 
A flourishing city of more than 2000 population, 
with cool nights, wide streets, fine churches 
and many substantial permanent homes, ho- 
tels and boardinghouses.” That part of the 
Maryland atmosphere which becomes at times 
stuffy, what with talk about “the gentry” and 
so on, is most usefully freshened by a gentle 
breeziness from Maryland’s West. 

Taking us all in all, from the soft warm 
shores of Worcester and Somerset counties 
to high Meadow Mountain, near our western 
boundary, we are a naturally fortunate people, 
we Marylanders. Sheltered by accident of lo- 
cation from the major storms of circumstance, 
chance inheritors of a choice initial endow- 
ment of fruitful soil and water, we have, as we 
like to say, a little of everything except desert 
within our boundaries. Without special plan- 
ning or conscious direction of enterprise, our 
occupations, preoccupations and diversions 
seem to have fallen into a fairly well-balanced 
relationship between the rural and the urban. 
Baltimore, the metropolis, holds about half of 
the state’s population, but does not dominate 
the tone of life and manners. The historical 
and prevailing tendency runs, in fact, exactly 
the other way. 

As Hamilton Owens, editor of the eminent 
Sunpapers, remarks in his book, Baltimore on 
the Chesapeake* : “‘ Rural leisure is the mild am- 
bition of almost all Baltimoreans, and for at 
extraordinary percentage of them it is attain- 
able . . . on a countryside sensuously beauti- 
ful and close at hand.” The coiner of that 


*Published by Doubleday ¢ Company, Inc. 
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stout phrase we are all so fond of, “The Mary- 
land Free State,” Mr. Owens lives out by the 
head of the Green Spring Valley in Baltimore 
County. On the adjoining place is his col- 
league, Philip Wagner, who raises wine grapes 
and makes a fine native wine in commercial 
quantity on the side; and John Owens, of the 


same staff, now writes most of his beautifully 
reasoned treatises on national and world af- 
fairs from a farm in the Worthington Valley 
of the same county. Of all the currently im- 
portant Maryland writers, I know only two, 
H. L. Mencken and Gerald W. Johnson, who 
stick to city houses and ways. 

Marylanders in general have been remark- 
ably landlord-minded ever since the first, when 
the pietistic realtor circulars told of the plans 
to colonize the region. These circulars, after 
announcing intention “to plant and people a 
Province, calling it Mary-land, first with this 
express and chief intention to bring to Christ 
that and the Countryes adjacent,” then pro- 
ceeded at once to promise more earthly bene- 
fits, “the divident of good land, a mannor to 
the full quantity of 2000 Akers”’ to the first 
adventuring Marylanders, “and their heyres 
forever in that Country.” Landholding, to- 
gether with means to sustain easy and spacious 
living, is inseparably associated in the Mary- 
land mind even now with gentility, perma- 
nence and distinction. I can recall scarcely a 
Maryland governor or senator during my life- 
time who was not a landed man, and practi- 
cally all of our leading merchants and indus- 
trialists play squire. 


The Rooted Heritage 


This lends to life here a rather elaborate so- 
cial ritual which at its worst is stupidly snob- 
bish and pretentious, and at its best may seem 
archaic and faintly preposterous; but which on 
the whole made country living less stuffy, 
more diverting and natural, more wholesome 
and friendly. ‘Why, they swarm all over the 
county, with cocktail parties even on Sunday 
morning, and drink with their fathers and 
mothers!” one visitor during a Hunt Cup sea- 
son reported on his return to the Midland. He 
was enchanted. 

Times have changed since I was a farm lad 
and rode a tumbling pony too small for me 
cross-country, trying to see every jump of 
every Hunt Cup race close up. In this day of 
horse vans it costs quite a lot of money to race 
or ride to hounds; it becomes almost a career in 
itself. I would not care to devote my life to 
“learning how to be a horse,” as the present 
mocking saying goes; but to such of the hunt- 
ing set as remain to provide us with the specta- 
cle of the chase, and of rectors solemnly bless- 
ing hounds, and so on, we owe gratitude. The 


April point-to-point season, our great spring 
festival, is particularly a public benefaction. 
Maryland would not be the same without it. 
Actually, of course, Maryland is not the same; 
it is furever changing; but the essentials of life 
and joy do not change. It is better to seek to 


retain with strength, grace and courage a 


Footed heritage perhaps outmoded than to 
cherish and maintain no heritage at all. And it 


gets you out of doors. THE END 
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Square dances are held through the year at Deer Park, 
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Garrett County. This one is Mow the Weeds, Gal. 


The Narrows, shown from Lover’s Leap on Will’s Mountain. The thousand-foot-deep gorge was natural 
gateway to West. Will’s Creek, peaceful most of year, in spring has flooded Cumberland’s business section. 
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This log cabin, near Antietam Battlefield, 
has bullet holes from bloody Civil War battle. 
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by STUART HAWKINS 


= MOST PEOPLE who live outside Maryland, 
Annapolis means the United States Naval 
Academy, yet the little city outside the Acad- 
emy wall was full-grown and famous long be- 
fore the Academy existed, and is a unique and 
beautiful old city today. It is almost three 
hundred years old, and plans are already 
under way to celebrate, in 1949, the tricen- 
tennial of its founding. . 

During the Revolution, Annapolis was one 
of the most important of the thirteen Colonial 
capitals; a wealthy, cultured, proud little 
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City Dock, at foot of Main Street is, like most of the Annapolis water front, usually cluttered with small boats. The craft 
shown here may be chartered for fishing in near-by Chesapeake Bay. The dome of the Statehouse rises in the background. 


ANNAPOLIS : The Old City 


It was once called “The Athens of America”; pride 


and stubbornness have preserved its Colonial beauty 


metropolis of stately mansions and gracious 
Georgian dwellings, so rich in architectural 
beauty. that it. was known on both sides of the 
Atlantic as “The Athens of America.” It is 
still rich in that beauty, for, through a kindly 
combination of: circumstance, pride and a 
curiously native stubbornness, neither time nor 
progress has altered Annapolis. There was no 
real growth after Baltimore became Mary- 
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land’s chief seaport, soon after the Revolution. 
The wars and the industrialization of the 
19th Century both by-passed it, and it has 
quietly adapted the 20th Century’s devices to 
its own desires, instead of adapting itself to the 
20th Century. 

There have, of eourse, been changes, for 
Annapolis is a living, thriving little town. 
However, there are still more than two dozen 


















Marcellus has served at Carvel Hall, leading Annapolis hotel, 
for 35 years. Common sight is to see an admiral shake his hand. 





Main entrance of State house, Maryland’s capitol, is dignified 
by statue of Roger Brooke Taney, who wrote Dred Scott decision. 


noteworthy examples of Colonial architecture 
intact, most of them in use, and the quiet 
streets are lined with a greater number of 
simple but picturesque little 18th-Century 
brick dwellings than can be found in a similar- 
sized area elsewhere. 

It is this quiet 18th-Century charm—more 
pronounced and more authentic perhaps than 
in any other Colonial capital save the restored 
Williamsburg—that impresses visitors. In 
truth, however, the visitors who come to see 
the United States Naval Academy and its 
midshipmen probably outnumber those who 
are drawn primarily to wander through the 
old streets, still looking much as they did when 
they were laid out more than three quarters 
of a century before the Revolution, and to 
visit the State house, one of the very few 
pre-Revolutionary state buildings still stand- 
ing, where the Colonial Assembly met and 
where Washington resigned his commission as 
commander-in-chief of the Continental Armies. 

Here, in the years that are still referred 
to locally as “The Golden Age”—the busy, 





fateful decades between 1750 and 1780—lived — 


three of Maryland’s.four signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Here Washington, 
Jefferson and other leaders of Colonial thought 
and action came to visit friends during the 
racing season, for Annapolis had the first reg- 
ularly scheduled horse races in the New World. 


Annapolis Tea Party 


Here, too, was the famous “Playhouse,” 
one of the first theaters in America. And here, 
in 1774, the Annapolis ‘Liberty Boys” outdid 
even the Boston Tea Party in resisting the 
hated tax on tea. Anthony Stewart, a wealthy 
and Tory-minded Annapolis merchant whose 
house still stands on Hanover Street, tried to 
defy popular sentiment by bringing in a cargo 
of tea, on which the tax had been paid, in his 
brig, the Peggy Stewart. She arrived on Octo- 
ber 14, 1774; overnight, as a warning of what 
Stewart might-expect if the tea were landed, 
a gallows was erected in front of his house; 


Photographs by A. Aubrey Bodine 
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Legum’s Corner in Taylor Street, which leads toward the State house. Annapolis 
streets were laid out for walking, still provide the quickest way to cross town. 


and on the 19th, at the urging of his friends, 
Stewart sailed the brig aground and set ship 
and cargo afire. In 1914, while dredgers were 
filling in new land to enlarge one of the Naval 
Academy athletic fields, some of the charred 
timbers of the Peggy Stewart were brought 
to light. 

Without the Naval Academy, the quiet 
streets of Annapolis would be even quieter — 
too quiet for the city’s own liking, since the 
Academy, in one way or another, is the means 
of livelihood for 85 per cent of Annapolitans. 
On week ends the narrow sidewalks are all but 
jammed with midshipmen and their ‘‘ drags” — 
the girls who have been invited down from 
Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia— 
and talk and eager, hurrying footsteps echo 
pleasantly against the ancient, mellowed house 
fronts. 

Much of the city’s charm lies in the seem- 
ingly random but actually geometric arrange- 
ment of its streets. This is corifusing at first, 
especially to the motorist, for the streets were 
not designed for motor traffic; they were laid 
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First Roman Catholic place of-worship in Annapolis was a chapel on the upper floor of this mansion, 
birthplace of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. St. Mary’s Church, at left, was not dedicated until 1860. 











Most imposing Georgian home of Annap- Entrance Hall of the Executive Mansion. Maryland's 
olis is Brice House. This is former ballroom. governors have lived here since it was erected in 1866. 


Executive Mansion, successor to historic Government House, home of Maryland’s early governors, has 
twenty-seven rooms, nine baths, is allowed $16,750 annually for maintenance, $2500 for housefurnishings. 


out for walking, and that is still the quickest 
and most rewarding way to go across town. 

Gov. Francis Nicholson mapped the streets 
in 1694, when he moved the capital from 
St. Marys City, near the mouth of the Poto- 
mac River, to what was then called “Ye 
Town on Ye Severn.”’ It had had other names 
before that; the Puritan exiles from Virginia 
who founded the town in 1649 named it 
Providence; later, when they moved across 
the river to the present site, they called it 
Proctor’s; and for a while it had been Anne 
Arundel’s Town. Governor Nicholson re- 
christened it Annapolis, in honor of the Prin- 
cess who later became Queen Anne, made it 
the port of customs and replanned it as a city 
worthy of his sovereign. 

He was the same Francis Nicholson who 
afterwards, as Governor of Virginia, did so 
much to beautify Williamsburg, and at An- 
napolis he made the best possible use of an 
unusually picturesque terrain. The city lies on 
a small, narrow-necked peninsula with the 
Severn River to the east, Spa Creek, deep and 
navigable, to the south and southwest, and 
the shallower Dorsey’s Creek (now “College 
Creek’’) to the north. At the highest point, 
almost in the center of the peninsula, he laid 
out two almost-adjoining circles. The larger, 
State Circle, encloses the site of the Capitol 
Building; the smaller, but no less lofty, is 
Church Circle, where St. Anne’s Church 
stands. From these two circles, the principal 
streets radiate down the hillsides like wheel 
spokes: Duke of Gloucester Street, West Street, 
Northwest Street, College Avenue and Main 
Street from Church Circle; Maryland Ave- 
nue, East Street, Cornhill Street, and Francis 
Street from State Circle. King George Street 
and Prince George Street, parallel cross streets, 
intersect the spokes; and either Governor 
Nicholson or time provided numerous con- 
venient little alleys, just wide enough for two 
pedestrians to pass, that save long round- 
abouts. 


Divine and Temporal Authority 


From their hilltop, the church and State 
House command a sweeping view of the city, 
the docks, the harbor, the broad Severn, and 
the expanse of Chesapeake Bay beyond; and 
from almost any street corner, an uphill glance 
shows the steeple or the State House dome 
silhouetted against the sky. Governor Nichol- 
son knew there would be times when the 
colonists would need to be reminded of both 
divine and temporal authority. 

Midshipmen and native Annapolitans, who 
are conditioned to the unevenness of the nar- 
row brick sidewalks, can cross the city in 
fifteen minutes and not be breathing hard. The 
midshipmen often do it in less, and only a 
stranger is surprised at the number of galloping 
uniforms that hurtle down the center of Mary- 
land Avenue to the Academy’s Main Gate dur- 
ing the last moments of afternoon liberty, or 
of that precious hour of escort privilege after 
the Saturday night hop. 

The State House is a worthy occupant of its 
commanding site. It is a splendid example of 
Georgian dignity, simplicity and impresjive 
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Looking up Main Street toward St. Anne’s Church. Parking meters bolster city’s finances, as tax rates remain same as in 1708. 
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strength. It was built in 1772, after the Colonial 
Assembly had outgrown the earlier structure. 
The dome, which rises graceful and strong more 
than two hundred feet above the ground, was 
added after the Revolution. The building faces 
the harbor, and is best seen—as it was always 
first seen by the approaching visitor in the old 
days—from a ship entering the Severn from 
the Bay. The next best view is from the town 
dock at the foot of Market Space, on Spa 
Creek. 

The Old Senate Chamber in the State House 
was the scene of the last great moment in the 
Colonial era, when General Washington ap- 
peared before Congress, which met in Annap- 
olis between November, 1783, and June, 
1784, and resigned his commission as Com- 
mander.in Chief of the Continental Army. To 


Chase House on Maryland Avenue dates from 
_ 1169, serves now as a home for elderly iadies. 





Annapolitans that ceremony marked the end 
of the Revolution more memorably than did the 
surrender at Yorktown or the ratification of 
the peace treaty. George Washington was an 
old and close friend of almost all the leading 
Annapolitan families, and they tendered him 
a rousing banquet in honor of the event. 


An Expensive Farewell Party 


It must have been a great success; the pro- 
prietor of the City Tavern, George Mann, pre- 
sented a bill for “98 bottles of wine, 21% gal- 
lons of spirits, 9 lbs. sugar, limes, music and 
waiters”’ which came to £71.6.6, and added a 
separate bill “for 84 knives and forks lost and 
133 dishes and plates broke.” 

Other state buildings, the Court of Appeals 
and the Hall of Records, are behind the State 


House, between the Circle and College Avenue. 
The governor’s residence, its neatly land- 
scaped grounds bordering on both State and 
Church circles, presents a satisfactory Geor- 
gian aspect now; but that is the result ofa 
recent transformation. The historic old Gov- 
ernment House, which was the residence of 
Colonial and state governors for most of the 
18th and half of the 19th centuries#stood on 
Maryland Avenue overlooking the Severn, and 
was absorbed by the United States Naval 
Academy’s expansion in 1858. The “new” 
gubernatorial mansion wore a peculiarly un- 
becoming mansard roof until eleven years 
ago, when remodeling made it more compat- 
ible with the fine old State House. 

Though it now has a population of 12,500, 
the city of Annapolis—only three quarters of 


Annapolitans, whose city is more than three fourths surrounded by water, are skilled in handling 
small boats. Some of these pleasure craft, in Spa Creek, are tied up close to owners’ homes, 
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Colonial architecture was faithfully reproduced in construction of | Gov. William Preston Lane, Jr., addresses Maryland Senate in State 


the State Office Building in Annapolis. It was completed in 1939. house, in which Washington resigned command of the Continental Armies. 


a square mile—is actually smaller in area 
than it was at the time of the Revolution, 
for the Naval Academy occupies the entire 
Severn river front. But, as Mayor William 
U. MacReady proudly points out, the city tax 
rate is still the same as it was in 1708. Taxes 
were set at $1.00 per $100 in the original city 
charter, and since Annapolitans believe it to be 
the only handwritten city charter still in 
effect, they Gre loath to change it. However, 
high licensing fees for taverns and bars, and 
the installation of parking meters, have 
helped keep the city’s finances healthy. 

Some of the Georgian mansions of Annap- 
alis date baek almost to the time of the city’s 
charter: ‘Most imposing, perhaps, is the Brice 
House, bailt in 1745 by Thomas Jennings 
as a wedding present for his daughter Ju- 
liana when she married Col. James Brice. It 
stands at. Prince George and East Streets, a 
fine Steep-roofed house with two connected 
wings and huge end chimneys that have, withal, 
a delicate, redeeming slenderness. 

Subsequent tenants have carefully cherished 
ghost stories connected with the mansion. One 
of the last of the Brices, an elderly gentleman 
who favored black broadcloth, was found dead 
in his library, with a head wound that might 
have been caused by falling and striking his 
pate against the firedogs, or by a club in the 
hands of an assailant. There is a secret stairway 
leading from the old library to the bedroom 
‘above; and on occasion, as one ghost story has 
it, the shadowy figure of an old man dressed in 
blaek broadcloth is seen scurrying up those 
stairs, pursued by an equally shadowy murderer. 

More recently, the western: wing of the 
Brice house was sold as a separate dwelling, 
and. the new owners discovered a closet door 
that had been plastered over. 

When opened, the closet disclosed a 
woman’s skeleton. Neither local authorities 
nor historians could make an identification, 
and since it might have been there for a hun- 
dred and fifty years or more it is still a mystery. 
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Cartel Hall, the leading hotel in Annapolis, 
is built onto another famous mansion on Prince 
George Street, the old William Paca house. 
Paca, who was one of the three signers of the 
Declaration of Independence who had homes 
in Annapolis, built his town house when he 
married Mary Chew in 1763. It has a main 
house and two connected wings, and its trans- 
formation into a large hotel has not altered the 
Prince George Street front, or the entrance 
hall. The hotel’s colonial taproom contains a 
series of excellent murals by Jack Manley 
Rosé, depictinig authenticated scenes of 17th 
and 18th century Annapolis. 


Annapolis’ Most Famous Triangle 


Carvel Hall was named, at the time it was 
remodeled forty years or so ago, after the 
house in the novel Richard Carvel, written. by 
the American author Winston Churchill, a 
distant cousin of Great Britain’s war leader. 
The writer had attended the Naval Academy 
and admittedly based his description of the 
fictional Carvel Hall on a house in Annapolis, 
probably the Scott House. This mansion still 
stands on Shipwright Street, overlooking Spa 
Creek. It was built in 1760 by Dr. Upton 
Scott, who came to Annapolis in 1753 as per- 
sonal physician to Governor Sharpe. 

The governor had brought his personal sec- 
retary as well as his physician with him, and 
thereby created the most famous triangle in 
the city’s history. John Ridout, the secretary, 
fell in love with Mary Ogle, daughter of 
Governor Sharpe’s predecessor. Unfortu- 
nately, the governor fell in love with her too. 
Simultaneously he bought several thousand 
acres across the Severn River and engaged 
Annapolis’ foremost architect, young Mat- 
thew Buckland, to build a palatial white- 
pillared mansion there. He named it Whilehall, 
and all Annapolis knew he was building it for 
Mary Ogle. John Rideout resigned as Governar 
Sharpe’s secretary, and set out to make his 
fortune. He did so well that sever years later, 
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in 1760, he was elected by the townspeople to 
the Governor’s Council, and five years after 
that he had built a splendid town house on 
Duke of Gloucester Street. Mary Ogle mar- 
ried him as soon as it was finished, whereupon 
Governor Sharpe sold Whitehall to Mary’s 
father, who gave it to her—and John—for 
their country home. 

The Ridout house, like the Paca, Brice and 
Scott houses, is believed to have been de- 
signed by Matthew Buckland, who came to 
Virginia as an indentured apprentice when he 
was fourteen, and after working off the price 
of his passage in four years, moved to Annap- 
olis and became its leading builder of fine 
homes. Two of his most beautiful houses still 
stand, diagonally across from each other on 
Maryland Avenue near King George Street: 
the Hammond-Harwood house and the Chase- 
Lloyd house. Double names for famous houses 
are common in Annap-'is, with the first name 
indicating the original owner and the second 
identifying either the most famous or the 
most recent subsequent owner. 

Samuel Chase, outspoken leader of the An- 
napolis Liberty Boys during the Revolution, 
and a signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, ordered his home built in 1769. It is the 
only house in Annapolis that’ is fully three 
stories high. Whether it proved more ex- 
pensive than Chase had anticipated, or he was 
disappointed in love is not clear; at any rate, 
Chase sold the unfinished house to Edward 
Lloyd, who presumably had Buckland com- 
plete the interior. It has a remarkably fine 
staircase, beautiful paneling and carving, and 
the richest hardware in Annapolis; door locks 
and many hinges are of wrought silver. 

Across the street is one of the most unusual 
and loveliest homes in the old city. It was 
built for Matthias Hammond in 1774, when he 
was engaged to a lovely but fickle young lady 
of Philadelphia. She jilted him just before it 
was completed, and Hammond, a brilliant 
lawyer, lived in it alone. There is a legend that 
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when his former fiancée knew she was about to 
die, she asked to be buried in the garden of the 
lovely house of which she might have been 
mistress. Almost a century later, two large 
keys were found hidden under a brick in the 
cellar floor; one was labeled: “To the Secret 
Chamber’; the other: “To the Secret Burying 
Place.”” Extensive digging disclosed a few 
bricks that might have been an archway in the 
ground under the old garden, but no chamber 
and no grave was found. 

The other owner whose name is still associ- 
ated with the old house, William Harwood, 
bought it in 1854, when he came to the Naval 
Academy as professor of English and Ethics. 
Like most Annapolitans, his sympathies were 
with the South when the Civil War broke out. 
He was sure that Maryland would secede and 
join the Confederacy, and he lost no time in 
handing his resignation to the superintendent 
of the Academy. When Maryland did not 
secede, he was too unreconstructed a rebel to 
return to a Union Government institution. He 
became a teacher at a Baltimore school, and 
since he refused to ride on trains that were 
carrying Union soldiers, he walked the thirty 
miles between Baltimore and Annapolis twice 
each week end for the duration of the war. 


Pride and Charity 
When he died, he left the house, and nothing 


else, to his unmarried daughters, Lucy and. 


Hester. Pride would not let them sell the house 
or accept charity, and for years neighbors left 
baskets of food on the kitchen steps after dark, 
disappearing before the door was opened. 
Though the donor might meet the Misses Har- 
wood on the street next day, and chat pleas- 
antly, no word or look hinted that there had 
been a basket. The Hammond-Harwood house 
was restored in the ’20s, and is now open to 
the public. 

Though the Naval Academy has been a part 
of Annapolis for more than a century, Navy 


_ people are still considered as transients, and 


only one of the old houses has any direct 
association with the Academy. This is Ogle 
Hall, the beautiful old mansion at King George 
Street and College Avenue. It was built in 
1737 by a Doctor Stephenson, and was pur- 
chased by Governor Ogle for his town house 
when he was succeeded by Governor Sharpe, 
the one who unsuccessfully courted Mary Ogle. 
Adm. David Porter, son of the David Porter 
who achieved fame in the War of 1812, be- 
came superintendent of the Naval Academy 
at the close of the Civil War, and purchased 
Ogle Hall upon his retirement. It remained in 
the Porter family more than sixty years, and 
as there were attractive daughters in each 
generation, and the house is less than two 
blocks from the Academy’s Main Gate, it was 
a Saturday afternoon haven for midshipmen 
and officers during most of that period. In 
1943 the Naval Academy Alumni Association 
raised funds to purchase it and restore it for 
use as an Alumni House. 

\nnapolis’ third signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
was born in the great house overlooking Spa 
Creek at the foot of (Continued on Page 128) 
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Dr. Ford K. Brown conducts an informal seminar at St. John’s College, Annapolis. Students are discuss- 
ing Homer in same room in which George Washington’s nephews and his wife’s grandson once studied. 





John S. Kieffer, new head of St. John’s, carries on “100 McDowell Hall, first St. John’s building, 
Great Books” course started by Stringfellow Barr. — was originally known as “Bladen’s Folly.” 


Children play under the 600-year-old Liberty Tree while G. I. fathers study in near-by Woodward Hall, 
St. John’s College library. Trunk of this tulip-poplar tree, once hollow, was scene of many a poker game. 
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Aerial view of U. S. Naval Academy. Destroyers in foreground took midshipmen on summer training cruise. 


US. Naval Academy 


Officers for America’s Navy have been trained here for a century. 


© AS you approach Annapolis from Baltimore 
4 on the Governor Ritchie Highway, the first 
p Sight of the United States Naval Academy 
| mes with the abruptness and the startling 
| Completeness of a lecturer’s next color-slide. 
The road, cresting a slight rise, drops suddenly 
— dow: to the glistening water of the Severn 
| River; and on the opposite shore, in all the neat 
S Perfection of a panoramic painting, lie the 
| Massive buildings, the tree-shaded walks, the 
 close-. ropped parade grounds and the trim jig- 
| Sw fringe of docks and basins belonging to the 


Mdshipman and “drag” (date) beneath Te- 
a, copy of ship figurehead. Tossing pen- 
ms at Tecumseh is said to insure passing grades. 


greatest naval institution in the world. The 
huge bulk of Bancroft Hall, the great brooding 
dome of the Chapel, the historic gun mounts, 
the moored ships and little sailboats in the 
boat basin; it is all there, laid out before your 
eyes. 

Pictorially, this is a very satisfactory view 
of the Academy, but it includes only buildings 
and grounds. The most impressive sights are 
inside the gates: the afternoon infantry drill 
on Worden Field, the noon-meal formation 
on the terrace outside Bancroft Hall, the Sun- 
day morning march to Chapel. Seeing these, 
one sees the midshipmen; and the midshipmen 
are the most important part of the Naval 
Academy. 
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Not that the Academy lacks scenic beauty. 
In the one hundred and two years since it was 
created it has achieved a dignified and vener- 
able Yard. Tall trees shade a famous, if some- 
what public, Lovers’ Lane, and green lawns 
slope gently toward the broad, slow-flowing 
river beyond the always whispering sea wall. 
To enter by the Maryland Avenue Gate is to 
walk into a sylvan serenity that any non- 
seagoing college might envy. Only in winter, 
when trees are bare, does the massive austerity 
of most of thé buildings become evident. 

The Chapel, which faces the Severn and 
dominates the entire Academy, much as the 
State House dominates Annapolis, is famous 
as the final resting place of John Paul Jones, 
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Rear Admiral Stuart H. Ingersoll swears in new appointees prior 
tocompleting his duty tour last June as Commandant of Midshipmen. 
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Unfamiliar with new uniforms, plebes some- 
times make formations only by dressing on run. 


the first and most famous of American naval 
heroes, the captain who first carried the United 
States flag into foreign waters and uttered the 
most perfect reply ever made to a request for 
surrender: “ Sir, I have not yet begun to fight.” 
His body lies in the crypt beneath the Chapel, 
surrounded by mementos of his fame. And 
woe betide the plebe who does not know his 
story, and has not visited the sarcophagus. 

The Chapel is also famous for the efficiency 
with which it handles wedding ceremonies on 
the afternoon of Graduation Day. Midship- 
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Plebes, as Academy freshmen are called, must learn basic principles of 
modern steam boiler which drives propellers of most of today’s warships. 





Class in navigation. Device at upper left is a plotting, or maneuvering, board, enlarged for class- 


room instruction. 


men are forbidden to marry until after gradua- 
tion; and particularly during the war years, 
when the newly commissioned ensigns were 
granted only the briefest of leaves before re- 
porting for active service, weddings were some- 
times scheduled at thirty-minute intervals. 
Bancroft Hall is the midshipmen’s only 
dormitory and manages to look as if it were 
one of the largest five-story granite buildings in 
the world. Originally built in the “expansion” 
years following the Spanish-American War, it 
was more than doubled in size during World 
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It is employed to correlate all factors necessary for determining ship’s course. 


War I and was further enlarged during World 
War II. There are not quite so many midship- 
men now as during the war years, but the 
brigade is still a sizable body of young men— 
about 2900 this year. 

In good weather the entire brigade forms 
for noon muster on the terrace before Bancroft 
Hall, and after the reading of daily orders 
marches off, by companies, to mess. At regular 
intervals during morning and early afternoon, 
the recitation sections form on the terrace to 
march to classes. Most of the recitation halls 











U. S. Naval Academy’s oversized pool (fifty yards long) is converted to the 
standard twenty-five yards by lowering an adjustable boom, as shown above. 


President Truman inspected midshipmen on parade at Annapolis in 
1946, just before Navy-Penn State football game (Navy 7, Penn State 12). 


are at the north end of the Yard (Bancroft 
Hall is at the south), and since half the bri- 
gade has study hour while the rest attends 
class, the marching sections pass in transit. 
In front of Bancroft Hall, in the middle of 
Stribling Walk, is the most famous monument 
m the Academy grounds—“Tecumseh,” a 
bronze replica of the original wooden figure- 
head of the old frigate Delaware. “Wooden” in 
Naval Academy slang means “dumb,” and 
When the wooden figurehead was there, the 
less brilliant or less studious midshipmen 


formed the habit of tossing pennies at it as they 
marched past on their way to examinations. 
Tecumseh, as the god of the “wooden” men, 
would surely help them get passing marks. 
After several decades, Tecumseh’s wooden face 
began to disappear under the rain of coins, and 
the bronze replica was substituted. Presum- 
ably, the replica is quite as helpful as the 
original, for the pennies still shower. 

Classes end shortly after three, and from 
3:40 to 4:40 during all but the worst weather, 
infantry drills, sailing, rowing and seamanship 
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Midshipmen must learn to row and sail, as well as to operate 
warships. Here, a petty officer teaches plebes to handle a cutter, 


Midshipmen had no infantry drill before Civil War, and burned in effigy 
a civilian instructor who introduced it. Result: courts-martial and drill. 


drills and athletic drills (as distinguished from 
athletic practice) are in. progress. When ath- 
letic practice gets under way, immediately 
afterward, the Academy is an ordered bedlam 
of activity; for there is not a sport for which the 
Navy hasn’t organized a team. 

It wasn’t always so. Before the Civil War, 
the midshipmen had no organized athletics, 
and no infantry drill. In their opinion, no sea- 
man shouldjbe bothered with anything except 
seamanship, and when an instructor named 
Lockwood tried to teach (Continued on Page 61) 
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4 Midshipman Larry Staff, letter winner in box- 
ing, has eight minutes to bid fiancée good night 
after “N” Dance, June Week’s most exclusive. 
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Farewell Ball is held at Dahlgren Hall just before graduation and is attended by all midshipmen and 
their “drags.” It is the first Academy dance Plebes may attend, and the last for First Classmen. 
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June Week is social high point of year for all midshipmen. First official activity for graduating class is 
Sunday-morning baccalaureate service in chapel, attended only by First Classmen and their guests. 


The Fleet is goal of all midshipmen, who escort 
“drags” aboard warships at any opportunity. 
Here couples sight-see on the carrier Kearsarge. 


During June Week midshipmen use training 
equipment such as cutter Highland Light, below, 
for entertaining their sweethearts and families. 








(Continued from Page 59) them to march in a 


military manner, and to handle a rifle accord- 
ing to the Manual of Arms, they burned him 
in effigy. When Lockwood had them court- 
martialed, they protested that they could not 
have been guilty of “disrespect to a supe- 
rior Officer,” since he was merely an in- 


structor. A hastily passed Act of Congress di- 
rected that civilian instructors at the Academy 
be commissioned “professors,” with rank cor- 
responding to regular officers’ ratings. 

The nearest approach to bloodshed within 
the Academy came during the Civil War, when 
the 6th Massachusetts and 7th New York 
_militia regiments were landed from transports 
to proceed to the battle front. Practically all 
Annapolitans were Confederate sympathizers, 
and they lined up, threateningly, outside the 
Academy walls. Midshipmen were placed on 
guard, and for a hectic few hours rocks 
showered back and forth. There were no casu- 
alties; heaving a rock over an eight-foot wall 
is not conducive to expert marksmanship. The 
incident, however, helped to persuade Captain 
Blake, the Superintendent, that his midship- 
men should be farther north, and the Academy 
moved to Newport for the duration. The 
Naval Academy and St. John’s College became 
military hospitals. When the midshipmen re- 
turned, the new Superintendent, Rear Admiral 
Porter, rebuilt the place almost completely in 
1866. There has been so much additional re- 
construction over the years that the buildings 
have almost no important historical associa- 
tions, and that is probably as it should be. 





A Treasure House of History 


3 The Academy, however, is rich in traditions 
| of men and deeds. Over the door in Memorial 
© Hall, a room in Bancroft Hall dedicated to the 
Navy’s heroic dead, is the battle flag that 
' Perry flew at Lake Erie—a blue field with 

' the lettered inscription “Don’t Give Up the 


> Ship,” the dying words of Captain Lawrence, 


of the U. S. Frigate Chesapeake. Along the 
corridors and around the auditorium of Mahan 
Hall are all the enemy flags captured by the 
Navy from the time of the Revolution through 
World War I; and in the Naval Academy Mu- 
seum building, near the Maryland Avenue 
Gate, the flags captured in World War II are 
being prepared for display. The Museum is a 
treasure house of Naval history, of great paint- 
ings of Naval engagements, of battle relics of 
all kinds. Here, too, is housed the invaluable 
collection of ship models formerly owned by 
the late H. H. Rogers. 

From its founding, in 1845, the Academy has 
been separated from the city of Annapolis by 
a high wall. It was originally designed for the 
dual purpose of keeping the midshipmen in 
and outsiders out; but in recent years the Navy 
has adopted a more liberal policy toward 
Visitors. Busses from Washington and Balti- 
More now bring as many as fifty guided tours a 


day to the Academy. The Navy is proud of its , 


Academy, as well it may be. One day, perhaps, 
it may even get around to removing the wall 
eMtirely. THE END 


Photographs by George Leavens 








Presentation of the Colors. Midshipman commander 
of company attaining year’s best record selects the Color 


Girl to assist in this time-honored Academy ceremony. 
® 


**Kissing in the Ring” seals engagement. 
Not until Ring Dance (third year) may 
middy’s fiancée wear replica of his ciass ring. 





Midshipmen are forbidden to marry before graduating. 
As result, Academy’s chapel is busy Graduation Day, 
some years schedules weddings every thirty minutes. 


Ensign’s fiancée and mother often affix 
his new insignia. By tradition, right shoulder 
board is changed by “drag,” left by mother. 


Graduating Class of 1947 closes ceremony by hurling midshipman caps high in Dahlgren Hall. Caps, no 
longer needed, contain names, addresses of owners, are frantically sought as souvenirs, mostly by girls. 
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Taking the air in a samloh along the klongs, or canals, of Bangkok, one of our tourists is fascinated by natural beauty in the scenery. 


WESTWARD HA! 


OR, AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY CLICHES 


by S. J. PERELMAN, with drawings by HIRSCHFELD 


The Road to Mandalay 


Part VI of a Series 


tens OLD VAUXHALL LIMOUSINE swung off the 
macadam road, emitted a tragic, lingering 
cough evocative of Camille, and, pistons ham- 
mering, panted up the long graveled drive- 
way. Ahead of us, through the Casuarinas and 
banana palms, appeared the outlines of a ram- 
bling, cream-colored villa—the residence of his 
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Highness Ismail, the Tungku Mahkota, member 
of the Most Distinguished Family Order, 
Knight Commander of the Most Noble and 
Exalted Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
Knight of the British Empire, Prince Regent 
and Heir Apparent to the throne of the Malay 
state of Johore. Wedged in the rear seat beside 
me, Hirschfeld produced a pocket comb for at 
least the tenth time that morning, and curried 
his beard, fluffing it out until it frothed like 
zabaglione around his chin. 
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Do you think I look all right?’’ he whis- 
pered anxiously. It was evident that the strain 
of our impending visit to the home of the Malay 
potentate was telling on him; his hand shook 
and a drop of perspiration glinted on his fore- 
head, almost obscuring it. By contrast, though 
I say it in no spirit of braggadocio, I was as 
glacial and reserved as Sumner Welles at a 
Tennessee Democrats’ picnic. Despite the 
fact that I had donned two left shoes and an 
ambassadorial sash that clashed slightly with 
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my khaki shorts, I bore myself with icy sang- 
froid and a determination not to let myself be 
overawed. From the moment the Regent had 
signified through a go-between in Singapore 
that he would be pleased to entertain us at 
luncheon, I had known exactly what attitude 
I should adopt toward him. Not for me to play 
the servile toady, the cringing lickspittle; no 
hangdog caitiff I. I would slap him on the 
back with easy backwoods familiarity, offer 
him a chaw of Mail Pouch, and drawl, “ Wa’al, 
pardner, I reckon we folks over yonder don’t 
set much store by this king stuff, but by vum, 
I ain’t minded to hold it agin ye. I like my 
vittles plain, my likker straight and my 
women purty. I don’t rile easy, but when I’m 
mean, I’m ornery as pizen, an’ I kin whup my 
weight in bobcats. I aim to shoot squar’, but 
ifn you’re a wrong Injun—watch out!” 

The car screeched to a stop beneath a cement 
porte-cochere; a pair of Malay guards in smart 
gray-green uniforms sprang to attention, stiffly 
presenting their carbines. Simultaneously a 
plump, dark-skinned gentleman in a purple 
sports shirt appeared dynamically at the stair- 
head, surrounded by half a dozen huge Belgian 
sheep dogs gamboling in a frenzy about him. 






“There you are, there you are!”’ he exclaimed, 
his manner clearly betraying he had not the 
foggiest notion of our identity. “Come along 
now, both of you, come along!” I was just pre- 
paring to deliver my homespun salutation 
when one of the dogs darted between my legs 


.from behind and I was catapulted indoors, 


straddling the brute in a highly undignified 
and, indeed, perilous fashion. Had I not had 
the quick-wittedness to wrap my arms tightly 
about the dog’s neck and gallop until he sank 
under me, I might easily have dashed out my 
brains on the terrazzo floor. The hazard I 
stood in must have escaped the spectators, for 
the Regent, obviously a man with a primitive 
sense of humor, burst into howls of mirth, in 
which Hirschfeld, ever eager to scrape favor 
with persons of consequence, hastily joined. I 
pride myself that my sense of the absurd is as 
keen as the next man’s, and goodness knows I 
relish a jake even at my own expense; but what 
there was in my plight to provoke screams of 
laughter, I do not know. Possibly they had 
never seen a man on a dog before. 
Administering a surreptitious kick to the 
cur who had almost cooked my goose, I 
followed our host through a series of vast 


Temple dancers, Buddhist priests, Chinese street venders, fat babies and utterly nonchalant Thai women are Siam to the artist. 
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bilious chambers crowded with modernique 
skyscraper furniture and presently fetched up 
in a room that put the Roxy lounge to shame. 
Scattered about it in frozen groups suggestive 
of the waxworks at the Eden Musée sat twelve 


‘or fourteen British colonials and their ladies, 


staring frigidly at each other and murmuring, 
“ Quaite.” Every so often, one of the more met- 
tlesome would lean forward, suck his false 
dentures into position, and whinny, “I say, I 
do love a bit of Stilton now and then. It never 
lets you down.” I drained off a cocktail com- 
pounded of saddle soap and créme de cacao and 
proceeded to inspect the objects of virtu housed 
in glass cases around the walls. The jade, rose 
quartz, and ivories would certainly have made 
any museum curator swoon with desire; there 
were porcelains, enamels and gold ornaments 
beyond all value; but what made the collection 
particularly noteworthy was the owner’s utter 
catholicity of taste. Side by side with his most 
priceless bijoux were gewgaws straight out of a 
Sixth Avenue schlock store—worry birds, 
lynchee dolls and all manner of related bric-a- 
brac. A plaster cast of an Italian fisherboy 
nibbling a bunch of cherries stood cheek by 
jowl with a jade Buddha (Continued on Page 65) 
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(Continued from Page 63) that must have cost 
an entire Chinese province; two fabulous Ming 
vases shared honors with a Mickey Mouse ash 
tray from some Coney Island skee-ball con- 
cession. Just as Hirschfeld and I were examin- 
ing, with a certain degree of revulsion, a tinted 


photograph of the Regent posed before his. 


Mercedes-Benz, which he had caused to be 
snipped out and mounted on cardboard like an 
icon, he buzzed over to us. 

“Well?” he inquired, preening himself with 
a small jade preening fork. “What do you 
think of my collection?” 

**So-so, bub,”’ I rejoined carelessly. “I like a 
couple of those doodads you’ve got there.” 


An All-Tapioca Luncheon 


3 “In other words,” purred the Regent, a sin- 

ister gleam invading his eye, “you think the 
rest of it is junk, eh?” Hirschfeld’s blood 
froze; he immediately saw visions of us being 
garroted in the courtyard, flung into moats 
boiling with crocodiles. He trod heavily on my 
toe to warn me of our danger, but I refused to 
be deflected. 

“Yes, wise guy,” I snapped. “A lot of it is 
junk.” 

The prince chuckled. ‘I agree with you,”’ he 
said mildly, “but I like junk. Wait till you see 
what you get for lunch.” 

He was as good as his word. Never have I 
eaten tapioca in so many forms. There was 
tapioca soup, fillet of tapioca, roast vest of 
tapioca, tapioca cookies and a special dessert 
made of tapioca, bamboo and shad roe that 
had been run through a carburetor, dried and 
buried under a banyan tree for two years. To 
add further to my tribulations, I was placed 
opposite the wife of the Regent, who wore in 
her corsage a diamond of such matchless water 
that every time I looked up, its brilliance well- 
nigh blinded me. Hirschfeld, seated next to 
her, kept eying it with ill-concealed cupidity. 
At length, having screwed up his courage, he 
launched into an elaborate paroxysm of cough- 
ing, and using his napkin as a shield, tried to 
wrench the bauble off the royal balcony, but all 
he got for his pains was a stinging blow across 
the knuckles with a nutpick. Conversation be- 
tween my luncheon partner, a desiccated 
British gentlewoman in flowered chiffon, and 
myself was somewhat on the desultory side; she 
seemed astonished that I was not wearing my 
tomahawk and declared that she had no desire 
to visit New York as a friend of hers had been 
gored by a charging bison in Wall Street. 
Putting her at ease with a few jocular refer- 
ences to the Boston Tea Party, the War of 
1812, and one or two similar highlights in 
Anglo-American relations, I transferred my 
attention to the Regent on my left. I found 
him a keen observer of our domestic scene, 
notably that portion of it -centering about 
Hollywood. 

“Based upon your personal experience,” 
he asked with a thoughtful frown, “ would you 
say that Greer Garson wears falsies?” I as- 
sured him that my knowledge of the queenly 
redhead was purely limited to abhorring her 

from afar, and, to assuage his disappointment, 
quoted the opinions of eminent workers in the 


field like Earl Wilson, Sidney Skolsky, ef al. . 


From this we progressed to a consideration of 
the comparative merits of Ann Sheridan, 
Esther Williams, Mae West and, inescapably, 
Jane Russell. 

I suggested that His Highness toy with the 
possibility of buying up the latter and moving 
her piecemeal to Malaya as a curiosity, much 
in the way William Randolph Hearst used to 
do with Scotch castles, but I gathered he was 
appalled by the magnitude of the undertaking. 
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“Well,” he said at length, casting a quick 
glance about the table to make sure everyone 
was thoroughly tapioca-happy, ‘‘now for the 
piéce de résistance—my zoo.”’ We followed with 
alacrity, remembering wondrous tales told in 
the bars of Singapore of his prowess as a big- 
game hunter. And indeed one would have to 
go a long way to equal the specimens we saw 
that day in his compound—all the way to a 
New Jersey chicken farm, in fact. With the 
exception of three disgruntled parrots who 
must have slipped in by mistake, the palace 
zoo consisted of two hundred of the most beat- 
out fowls conceivable—Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandottes and Rhode Island Reds. 
Their master surveyed them tenderly, yet 
along with his pride I thought I detected a hint 
of fear in his face. I was right. Suddenly be- 
fore my eyes all the pomp and circumstance of 
the monarch fell away and the Tungku Mah- 
kota became just a little harassed citizen 
caught in the economic deadfall. ‘ You know,” 
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he said helplessly, in almost the words my 
father had used twenty-five years before when 
our poultry farm went down the drain, “those 
damn things are going to eat me out of house 
and home.” 

There are other vignettes of Johore sharply 
etched on the memory—our afternoon with 
the elderly sister of the Sultan, the Tengku 
Ampuan, a woman of surpassing grace and 
distinction; the colorful tattoo put on by the 
Welch Fusiliers, quite patently to remind the 
natives that the British lion still had claws; the 
reckless profusion of orchids on everyone’s 
dinner table, worth hundreds of dollars by 
New York midwinter standards; and most 
unforgettable of all, our visit to a rubber 
estate. There ought to be some kind of in- 
surance policy available whereby the traveler 
could protect himself against visiting a rubber 
estate. Unless your name is Harvey Firestone, 
it is doubtful whether the sight of twelve 
thousand aereés of future girdles will affect you 
as the Grecian urn did Keats. For five 
agonizing hours, under the aegis of a methodi- 
cal Dane who knew all there was to know 
about rubber, we were dragged over the largest 
plantation in Johore and shown it tree by 
tree. Perhaps I am deficient in what the ad- 
vertising priesthood refers to as the poetry of 
big business, but as I stood under a corrugated- 
iron shed, coughing back ammonia fumes and 
watching the liquid latex dribble out of the 
centrifuges, it seemed an awful lot of trouble to 
go to for a simple two-way stretch. But then 
(knock wood) I don’t suffer from middle-aged 
spread. 


The Good Listener Suffers 


Beguiling as was Malaya, it was tong since 
time for us to wend our way toward Siam, our 
next destination. Hirschfeld, less impatient 
than myself, preferred to make the journey by 
ship, so, presenting him with a pair of water 
wings and my blessing, I took off one swelter- 
ing morning for Bangkok in a BOAC flying 
boat. The five-hour trip was comfortable and 
uneventful, and as we skimmed effortlessly 
over the hundreds of tiny islands studding the 
azure waters of the Guif of Siam, they seemed to 
sparkle like hundreds of tiny islands studding 
the Gulf of Siam. Five other passengers shared 
the cabin—three extremely wretched-looking 
Chinese, whose eyeballs capsized every time we 
hit an air pocket, a studious Indian gentleman 
in massive horn-rimmed spectacles, traveling 
for the Y.M.C.A., and the corpulent, florid- 
faced representative of an American machin- 
ery firm. The latter treated me to the usual 
diatribe about the alarming inroads of Com- 
munism among his servants, the imminént 
collapse of the democratic ideal due to the 
fulminations of Henry Wallace, und so weiter. 
When he had concluded and lay back stream- 
ing with indignation, the Indian gentleman 
took over. Producing a stack of back issues of 
Reader’s Digest, he read aloud to me in a nasal 
singsong five or eight dozen of those exhila- 
rating fillers its pages are speckled with—The 
Cutest Thing My Dog Ever Said, Is Heart 
Disease Killing One in Three?, Palo Alto 
Solves its Sewage (Continued on Page 122) 
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This fing} paring with brilliant orange glow through a quick-burning pine forest, could well be the tragic result of a heedlessly discarded cigarette. 


One of L2O000 


A forest fire moves fast and ruthlessly, 


and the loss it causes is staggering 


by GEORGE R. STEWART 


§ I CAME OVER the top of the Divide in Cali- 
fornia early this Wednesday afternoon, I 
saw a tall bent column of smoke off to the left. 
I eased pressure on the brake, went down 
around the curves of the mountain road, hit 
the valley floor, and came to a stop at the 
Ranger station. 
No need to ask questions. Reinforcements 
were just going in—a score of men from the 
lumbermill. In two minutes I was following 
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a truck with a siren, ready to help. Two miles 
up a desperately bad side road, a Forest Serv- 
ice man was passing out tools—shovels, axes, 
and those great hoes-and-rakes called Mc- 
Leods after the Ranger who invented them. 

A mile ahead up the canyon we saw the 
smoke—bigger now, and casting over the 
lower sky that sulphur-yellow tone which is 
the daytime signature of forest fires, one of 
the 120,000 forest fires the United States 
will probably suffer this year. We breasted 
the trail, twenty men in single file, each 
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armed with a tool, like a band of primitive 
warriors with their weapons. 

I questioned the Forest Service man. Mills 
Peak lookout had picked up the smoke about 
ten. (It was now past two in the afternoon.) 
The fire had started along a trail, probably 
from a cigarette or match tossed away by a 
dude rider from a near-by resort, smoking 
illegally as he rode along. Already the Plumas 
Forest had three other big fires—we could 
now see the towering smoke of one of them 
off to the north. 

Lacking ready manpower to put out the 
fire quickly, the Forest Service had thrown in 
a few men for initial attack, and followed 
that an hour later with a small reinforce- 
ment. Neither had been able to hold the { 





a of branches. 


_ First we saw the smoke. Next we heard the 
_ crackle and roar. Then, while we were still a 
' quarter of a mile away, we saw the flame. 

It was bad. The fire was burning in thick 
brush and second growth where the trees grew 
to a hundred feet in height. It was three 
o'clock and the worst burning period of the 
day—the time of highest temperature, lowest 
humidity and rising wind. 

We were close now. The crackle and roar 
was continuous. As I looked, a tall fir tree 
became heated beyond its limit and with a long 
hiss, as of spraying water, burst into flame. 
The fire mounted from bottom to top as I drew 
a breath and looked at my watch. The flame 
burst a hundred feet into the air and then 
suddenly was gone, leaving the black skeleton 
aa I had timed it—twenty-five 
' seconds. 

: We met a harassed young forester trying to 
act simultaneously as fire boss, crew boss and 


4 scout. How big the fire was, he had little 


© idea—twenty acres, maybe, but there might 
© be spot fires too. He had tried to hold it this 
» side of the creek, but it had spotted over, got 
™ too hot, and had run them out. Now all we 
could do was to flank it. 


The Flaming Front 


The men strung out—axes first, cutting the 
| young trees and larger bushes; McLeods and 
shovels behind, clearing the litter and “duff” 
_of needles, bark and leaves, and leaving in 
| theory a well-cleared two-foot line of exposed 
‘earth across which a ground fire could not 
» creep. We had no safe base from which to work, 


and the advancing point of the line might not 


| even be able to keep pace with the fire. To 


| use a military analogy, we were an isolated 
© battalion flung against anenemy break-through, 


having no secured flanks and little supply 
line, merely hoping that before we were routed 
or exhausted or outflanked some all-knowing 
general staff would fling in reinforcements for 
our support. For this we had good reason to 
hope—for in the Forest Service, as inthe Army, 
there is a chain of command. It runs from 
Ranger District, to Forest, to Zone, to Region, 
until finally, through the Chief in Washington, 
men from any part of the country can be 
hurried to the threatened point. 

Washington did not seem very close, how- 
ever, as we took the line up the slope beyond 
the creek, looking at the smoke which was 
keeping as far ahead as ever. 

The Forest Service man, coming back from 
scouting, moved us down an old logging road 
and pointed into the woods across the path of 
the advancing fire. The tempo of the work 
rose, for we were on the offensive, no longer 
merely flanking the fire but trying to block its 
advance. We came to a spot fire a hundred feet 
in diameter, kindled by sparks blown ahead of 
the main fire, burning merrily by itself. We 
ran the line to contain it, and then the scout 
was back again. “ Discouraging,” I heard him 
Say. 

Wille we had worked, the fire had swung 
arouid behind us. Fifty man-hours of good work 
had cone for-nething. Again, to use military 
aNa'OcY, We were like (Continued on Page 69) 


- 


Lookout using Osborne Fire Finder, whic 


works like surveyor’s instrument, spots the fire. 


A **cat”’ is worth 80 men in a forest fire, clears 
out trees, boulders to make wide firebreak. 


Operation Firefly. Army air-borne fire fighters jump into inaccessible area near Pendleton, Oregon. 
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SSALEE SABES? 


Something Old Under the Sun, like this inhabited Pueblo village, presents 
a complete change of scenery and the unique charm of native Indian life. 





Summer Sperts await you. Ride horseback under the warm Southwest sun. Fun in the Sun! And what better fun-insurance than excellent accommoda- 
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twenty-four hours a day! 
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Y 4 Treat yourself toa get back from a Quickie Holiday in the 
Sunny Southwest. Try it and see. Cer. 
* tainly, you can spare a week end away 

from the office — and that’s all it takes. 
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the middle of summer and sunshine! 


Your travel agent will not only get your 
Wondrous week ends of rest and fi un tickets for any day in the week, but also 
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Tank truck holds main fire front, San Bernardino National Forest, Cali- 
fornia. Forest fires burn less fiercely at night, flare up again by day. 


(Continued from Page 67) 
a battalion which had successfully 
defended its own front, only to have 
to run when its flank was turned. 

As the men pulled back to the 
road, spirits fell. We were thirsty 
and hungry now, and were back 
merely on defense. 

About dark, more reinforcements 
came in, but they were a sorry and 
disgruntled lot. Deputy sheriffs 
had swept the streets of a near-by 
railroad town, offering the blunt 
choice between going to jail 4nd 
going to the fire. A hundred and 
more of these reluctant conscripts 
moved in, but they were a mere 
mob without morale and without 
officers. 

Now with the chill and dampness 
of night, the fury had gone out of 
the fire. It was burning gently, 
creeping through the duff, licking 
up into low bushes, flaming here 
and there in dead logs. A newcomer 
might have thought it no longer 
dangerous, but really it was holding 
its own through the night, making 
ready for another outbreak with 
morning. 

That was a typical first day of a 
fire, confused and scrambling, made 
worse than usual by the spreading- 
thin of manpower because of the 
three other fires. 

By Thursday morning, things were 
different. All night, messages had 
run along wires and leaped by radio, 
trucks had rolled, planes had flown. 

‘Overhead’’—specially trained 
leaders—had been jerked from dis- 
tant forests and from fires already 
controiled, and had been run in 
through the darkness to give di- 
Fection to flabby masses of men. 


My lot fell to be with the Inyo 
Forest men. Three hundred miles 
from home, they were used to the 
open forests of the High Sierra. The 
thickness of Plumas brush -and 
second growth bothered them at 
first. 

The crew that day were “ pick- 
ups’—known generally in Cali- 
fornia as “ winoes”’ from their drink- 
ing habits, and for some unknown 
reason called ‘“‘pogies’’ by the 
Forest Service men. 

“I was down at the Free Employ- 
ment Office,” one of them told me, 
“and they announced on the loud- 
speaker they needed men for a 
forest fire. ‘Hell!’ I said. ‘Why 
not?’” 

At least they were all volunteers. 
Yet they were not fresh or vigorous. 
Most of them had worked all day 
on Wednesday, had been recruited 
that evening, then driven in a 
crowded bus more than two hun- 
dred miles through a sleepless night. 
They had eaten hurriedly at four- 
thirty, climbed a mountainside, 
and gone on the line. 

They were a crew of thirty with 
only two Forest Service men in 
command; they needed five at least. 
They had only five canteens of 
water, when they should have had 
one apiece. By ten o’clock they 
were hungry, but they got nothing 
to eat all day. They were the wrecks 
of civilization—drunkards, weak- 
lings, failures, misfits. Neverthe- 
less, that day, they did a job to be 
proud of. 

We were at the back of the fire. 
A light wind blew'it away from our 
line. Still, it was working upslope 
toward us, and with the cumulative 
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heat every thicket “crowned,” 
sending up flame to the height of a 
three-story building. But now: we 
had an ally. Yesterday we had been 
mere infantry; today we had a 
whole tank corps in the form of one 
bulldozer. 

Bylldozers are called “cats” in 
the woods, and by analogy with 
“mule skinner’ the operator of a 
cat is a “cat skinner.”’ All cat 
skinners are maniacs. I do not 
mean that they are suffering from 
neuroses, but rather that they are 
violent maniacs, motivated by a 
megalomaniacal drive for power. 
They send their cats crashing 
through the woods, up and down 
impossible slopes and rocks. They 
uproot fifty-foot trees and throw 
them aside. They tear out three- 
foot boulders. They break through 
thick manzanita by sheer force and 
weight, as fast as a man can move 
through it. Dust pours up from the 
clanking treads until the cat skinner 
is solid gray, and his eyes shine and 
move in the grayness, as if the eyes 
shone and moved in the face of a 
corpse. When the thing comes 
clanking toward you, you scramble 
aside into the bushes, for the 
maniac will not stop. He knows 
neither day nor night, hunger, 
thirst or weariness. Our cat skin- 
ner worked for thirty-six hours 
continuously, escaped death at one 
point only bya hair, and quit knock- 
ing down trees and overturning 
rocks only when the fire was con- 
trolled. All cat skinners are maniacs. 

Nevertheless they are beneficent 
maniacs, and on the line a cat is 


[ 


The smoking ruins of a once-great forest in Oregon. This fire, called the 


estimated to be worth eighty men, 

All that day, Thursday, the cat 
broke the line through—eight {cet 
wide. The pogies came with axes, 
cutting out the limber saplings and 
bushes which bent without break- 
ing. Next came others who threw 
the cut and broken branches aside, 
and then came the shovel and 
McLeod men, clearing the |ine 
clean to the unburnable mineral] 
earth. 

Then came the Inyo Forest man, 
who had been fighting fire already 
for seventeen unbroken days. But 
like the cat skinner he felt neither 
thirst nor hunger nor weariiess, 
and he, too, was doubtless a kind of 
maniac. 

But after the line was cleared, he 
looked along it and beyond it at the 
fire, burning perhaps a hundred 
feet within the line. Then he knelt 
and gathered needles and dry 
leaves, and lighted a little back- 
fire. For a few moments it scarcely 
burned. Then, as the wind took it, 
the flames rose in a sheet and swept 
off to meet the main fire. Each 
backfire was only a_ calculated 
chance, for any shifting gust of 
wind could carry it the wrong way 
to our disaster. 

All morning we fought the fire 
downhill to the creek; and then 
through the afternoon, as the wind 
shifted more against us, we flanked 
it on the steep opposing slope. Far 
ahead, usually out of sight, the cat 
crashed madly back and forth. 
Again we were like an army, but 
this time like an advancing army. 


(Continued on Page 130) 





Tillamook burn, which occurred in 1945, swept over nearly 150,000 acres. 
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No curfew has ever been more implicitly obeyed than the curfew imposed by the man-eater during the eight years he terrorized Garhwal. 
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THE MAN-EATING LEOPARD — 
()F RUDRAPRAYAG 


by Jim Corbett 


A condensation of Lieutenant Colonel Corbett’s second book, as suspenseful 


a tale as his unforgettable best seller, Man-Eaters of Kumaon 


Ww A LEOPARD or a tiger becomes a 
man-eater, it is given a place name for 
purposes of identification. The name does 
not necessarily imply that the animal began 
its man-eating career or made all its kills 
at that particular place. The leopard that 
started man-eating at a small village twelve 
miles from Rudraprayag on the Kedarnath 
pilgrim route was known for the rest of its 
career as the Man-Eating Leopard of Rudra- 
prayag. 

Leopards do not becomé man-eaters for the 
same reasons that tigers do. Though I hate to 
admit it, our leopards—the most beautiful and 
graceful of all the animals in our jungles, and 
which when cornered or wounded are second to 
none in courage—will, when driven by hunger, 
eat carrion. 

The people of Garhwal are Hindus, and cre- 
mate their dead. The ceremony takes place 
near a stream so that the ashes may flow into 
the Ganges and thus be washed into the sea. 
Most villages are located in the mountains, 
while the streams or rivers may be miles away 
in the valleys below. Thus, a funeral imposes a 
considerable burden on the manpower of a 
village when, in addition to those carrying the 
body, others must carry the fuel for the crema- 
tion. When the inhabitants die faster than 
they can be disposed of, because of epidemics, 
a very simple rite is employed: A live coal is 
placed in the mouth of the deceased and the 
body is taken to a cliff and cast into the valley 
below. 

A leopard finding these bodies, being a 
scavenger, acquires a taste for human flesh, 








This is a condensation of Jim Corbett’s forthcoming book, 

The Man-Eating Leopard of Rudraprayag, which will 

britches early in 1948 by Oxford University Press, 
ew York, 


When the epidemic is past, the leopard, de-’ 
prived of his supply of dead human beings, 
takes to hunting live ones. In the 1918 influ- 
enza epidemic that cost India over a million 
lives, Garhwal suffered severely..At the end of 
this epidemic the Man-Eating Leopard of Ru- 
draprayag made his appearance. 

The first human kill credited to this leopard 
is recorded as having taken place at Bainji 
village on the 9th June, 1918, and the last oc- 
curred at Bhainswara village on the 14th April, 
1926. Between these two dates the number of 
human kills, recorded by Government, was 
one hundred and twenty-five. However, I 
know that figure is incorrect, for some kills 
which took place while J was on the ground 
have not shown in the records. In any case, 
the people of Garhwal tan claim that this 
leopard was the most publicized jungle animal 
that ever lived. He was mentioned in the 
press of the United Kingdom, America, Can- 
ada, South Africa, Kenya, Malaya, Hong 
Kong, Australia, New Zealand, and in most of 
the papers in India. In addition, tales of the 
man-eater were carried to every part of India 
by the sixty thousand pilgrims who annually 
visit the shrines of Kedarnath and Badrinath. 


® II 


The word terror is so universally used in 
connection with everyday matters that it is 
apt to fail to convey, when intended to do so, 
its real meaning. I should like, therefore, to 
give you some idea of what terror—real ter- 
ror—meant to the fifty thousand inhabitants 


living in the five hundred square miles of © 


Garhwal in which the man-eater was oper- 
ating, and to the sixty thousand pilgrims who 


Drawings by Francis Chase 
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annually passed through that ared’ between 
the years 1918 to 1926. No curfew has ever 
been more implicitly obeyed than the curfew 
imposed by the Man-Eating Leopaed of Rudra- 
prayag. : 

During the hours of sunlight life in that area 
carried on in a normal way. As the sun ap- 
proached the western horizon and the shadows | 
lengthened, the behavior of the entire popula- 
tion of the area underwent a sudden change. 
Men who had sauntered to the bazaars or to 
outlying villages were huwrying home; women 
who had been gathering grass were stumbling 
down the steep mountainsides; children who 
had loitered on their way from school, or who 
were late in bringing in their flocks of goats or 
the dry sticks they had been sent out to col- 
lect, were being called by anxious mothers, 
and the weary pilgrims were being urged to 
hurry to shelter. - : 

When night came an ominous silence brooded 
over the whole area; no movement, no sound 
anywhere. The entire local population were 
behind fast-closed doors, and those of the pil- 
grims who had not been fortunate enough to 
find accommodation inside houses were hud- 
dled close together in pilgrim shelters. And all, 
whether in house or in shelter, were silent for 
fear of attracting the dread man-eater. 

This is what terror meant to the people of 
Garhwal, and: to the pilgrims, for eight long 
years. The following instances will show what 
grounds there were for that terror. 


A Boy 


An orphan boy aged fourteen was employed 
to look after a flock of goats. He was of the 
depressed (untouchable) class and each eve- 
ning when he returned with his charges he was 
fed and then shut into (Continued on Page 75) 
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(Continued from Page 73) a small room with the 
goats. The room was on the ground floor of a 
long row of double-storied buildings and was 
immediately below the room occupied by the 
boy’s master, the owner of the goats. To pre- 
vent the goats from crowding him as he slept, 
the boy had fenced off the far left-hand corner 
of the room. 

This room had no windows and only one 
door, and when the boy and the goats were 
safely inside, his master fastened the door by 
passing the hasp over the staple in the frame. 
A piece of wood was then inserted in the staple. 
The boy rolled a stone against his side of the 
door. 

On the night the orphan was gathered to his 
fathers his master asserts the door was fastened 
as usual, and I have no reason to question him. 
The door showed many deep claw marks, and 
it is possible that the leopard displaced the 
piece of wood keeping the hasp in place. After 
that, it must have been easy for him to push 
the stone aside and enter the room. 

Forty goats packed into a small room, one 
corner of which was fenced off, could not have 
left the intruder much, space to maneuver in. 
Probably the leopard covered the distance from 
the door to the boy’s corner of the room under 
the goats’ bellies, for at this stage all the goats 
must have been on their feet. 

It was best to assume that the boy slept 
through all the noise the leopard must have 
made when trying to force open the door, and 
that the goats must have made, and that he 
did not cry for help. ( 

After killing the boy in the fenced-off corner, 
the leopard carried him across the room—now 
empty of goats, which had escaped into the 
night—down a steep hillside and then over 
some terraced fields to a deep boulder-strewn 
ravine. 

It was here, after the sun had been up a few 
hours, that the master found all that the 
leopard had left of his servant. Not one of the 
goats had received a scratch, a fact which 
indicated that the leopard was a man-eater. 


A Man 


A neighbor had dropped in to enjoy a long 
smoke with a friend. The room was L-shaped 
and the only door in it was not visible from 
where the two men sat on the floor with their 
backs to the wall, smoking. The door was shut 
but not fastened, for up to that night there 
had been no human kills in this village. 

The room was in darkness and its owner 
had just passed the hookah to his friend 
when it fell to the ground, scattering burning 
tobacco. 

Telling his friend to be more careful, the 
man bent forward to gather up the burning-em- 
bers, and as he did so, the door came into view. 

A young moon was near setting and the 
mai saw, silhouetted against it, a leopard 
carrying his friend into the night. 

When recounting the incident to me the man 


said, “Sahib, my friend was sitting only an 
arn. s length ffom me. Yet I heard not even an 
intake of breath either when the leopard was 


kill'ng him or carrying him away. There was 
noting I could do, so I waited until the leop- 


ard had been gone a little while, and then I 
crept to the door and hastily secured it.” 


A Woman 


The wife of the headman of a village was ill 
of a fever, and two friends had been called in 
to nurse her. ; 

There were two rooms in the house. The 
outer room had two doors, one opening on to a 
small flagged courtyard, and the other leading 
into the inner room. This outer room also had 
a narrow window set four feet above floor level, 
and in this window, which was open, stood a 
large brass vessel containing drinking water. 
Except for the one door giving access to the 
outer room, the inner room had no opening. 
The door leading out onto the courtyard 
was securely fastened, and the door between 
the two rooms was open. 

The three women in the inner room were 
lying on the ground side by side, the sick 
woman in the middle. The husband was in the 
outer room on a bed near the window, and be- 
side his bed was a lantern, turned down low. 

About midnight, when the occupants of 
both the rooms were asleep, the leopard en- 
tered by way of the narrow window, avoiding 
in some miraculous way knocking over the 
brass vessel which nearly filled it; skirted 
round the man’s low bed and, entering the 
inner room, killed the sick woman. 

It was only when the heavy brass vessel 
was dislodged and crashed to the floor as the 
leopard attempted to lift its victim through 
the window that the sleepers were awakened. 





Next to sitting over a human “‘kill,” best way of hunting leopards is to sit over live bait. 
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When the lantern had been turned up the 
victim was huddled under the window, and in 
her throat were four great teeth marks. 

A neighbor, whose wife had been one of 
the nurses attending the sick woman that 
night, when relating the occurrence to me, 
said, “The woman was very ill of her fever 
and was like to have died in any case, so’ it 
was fortunate that the leopard selected her.” 


A Girl 


Two Gujars were moving their herd of thirty 
buffaloes from one grazing ground to another, 
and accompanying them was the twelve-year- 
old daughter of the elder of the two men, who 
were brothers. Near the road, in country 
eight thousand feet above sea level, was a nar- 
row strip of flat ground below which was a 
sickle-shaped terraced field, some quarter of 
an acre in extent. This field had long been out 
of cultivation. The men selected this site for 
their camp, and cutting stakes in the jungle 
which surrounded them on all sides, they drove 
them deep into the field and tethered their 
buffaloes to them in a long row. 

After the evening meal had been eaten, the 
party of three laid their blankets on the nar- 
row strip of ground between the road and the 
buffaloes, and went to sleep. 

It was a dark night and some time toward 
the early hours of the morning the men were 
awakened by the tolling of their -buffalo 
bells, and by the snorting of the frightened 
animals. Knowing from long experience that 
these sounds indicated (Continued on Page 77) 
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(Continued from Page 75) the presence of Car- 
nivora the men lit a lantern and went among 
the buffaloes to quieten them, and to see that 
hone had broken its tether. 

The men were absent only a few minutes 
ahd when they returned to their sleeping place 
they found that the girl was missing: On her 
blanket were big splashes of blood. 

When daylight came the father and the 
uncle followed the blood trail, which, after 
skirting round the row of tethered buffaloes, 
went across the narrow field and down the 
steep hillside for a few yards, to where the 
leopard had eaten his kill. 

“My brother was born under an unlucky 
star, sahib, for he has no son. He had only 
this one daughter who was to have been mar- 


ried shortly, and to whom he looked in the 


fullness of time to provide him with an heir, and 
now . . . the leopard has eaten her.” 

I could go on and on, for there were many 
kills, and each one has its own tragic story, 
but I think I have said enough to convince 
you that the people of Garhwal had ample 
reason to be terrified of the Man-Eating Leop- 
ard of Rudraprayag, especially when it is re- 
membered that Garhwalis as a whole are in- 
tensely superstitious and that, added to their 
fear of physical contact with the leopard, was 
their even greater fear of the supernatural, of 
which I shall give you an example. 


The Sadhu 


I set out from the small one-roomed Rudra- 
prayag Inspection Bungalow one morning 
early in the fall of 1925 just as day was break- 
ing, and as I stepped off the veranda I saw in 
the dust where the ground had been worn 
away by human feet, the pug marks, or tracks, 
of the man-eater. 

A lot can be learned from the pug marks of 
Carnivora, as for instance, sex, age, size and 
80 on. I had examined the pug marks of the 
man-eater very carefully the first time I had 





The leopard was placed in the shade of a tree, and throughout the day men, women and children came to see it, and to thank me. 


seen them, and I knew he was an outsized 
male leopard, long past his prime. 

As I followed the tracks of the man-eater on 
this morning I could see that he was only a few 
minutes ahead of me, and that he was moving 
at a slow even pace. The road, which had no 
traffic on it at this early hour of the morning, 
wound in and out of a number of small ra- 
vines, and as it was possible that the leopard 
might on this oceasion break his rule of never 
being out after daylight, I crept round each 
corner with the utmost care until I found, a 
mile farther on, where the leopard had left the 
road and gone up a goat track into dense 
scrub-and-tree jungle. 

A hundred yards from where the leopard 
left the road there was a small field in the cen- 
ter of which was a thorn enclosure, erected by 
the owner of the field to encourage packmen 
to rest their animals on the field for the pur- 
pose of fertilizing it. In this enclosure was a 
flock of sheep and goats that had come down 
the road the previous evening. 

The owner of the flock, an old packman, 
was just removing the thorn bush closing the 
entrance to the enclosure when I came up. 
In reply to my inquiries he informed me that 
he had seen nothing of the leopard. 

When I asked the old packman if he would 
sell me one of his goats, he asked for what 
purpose I wanted it, and when I told him I 
wanted it as bait for the man-eater, he walked 
through the opening in the fence, replaced the 
bush, and accepting one of my cigarettes sat 
down on a rock by the side of the road. 

We sat smoking for a while—with my ques- 
tion still unanswered —and then the man said: 
“You, sahib, are undoubtedly the hunter I 
have heard tell of on my way down from my 
village near Badrinath, and it grieves me that 
you should have come all this long way from 
your home on a fruitless errand. For the evil 
spirit that is responsible for all the human 
deaths in this area is not an animal, as you 
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think it is, that can be killed by ball or shot, 
or by any of the other means that you have 
tried and that others have tried before you. 
In proof of what I say, I will tell you a story 
told to me by my father, who, as everyone 
knows, had never been heard to tell a lie. 

“My father was a young man then—and I 
unborn—when an evil spirit, like the one that 
is now troubling this land, made its appear- 
ance in our village, and all said it’was a leop- 
ard. Men, women, and children were killed 
in their homes and every effort was made, as 
has been made here, to kill the animal. Traps 
were set, and renowned marksmen like your- 
self, sahib, sat in trees and fired ball and shot 
at the leopard and when all these attenipts to 
kill it had failed, a great terror seized the peo- 
ple and none dared leave the shelter of their 
homes between the hours of sunset and sun- 
rise. 

“And then the padhans [headmen] of my 
father’s village, and of the surrounding vil- 
lages, bade all the men attend a panchayat 
[public meeting] arid when everyone was 
assembled the panch [chairman] announced 
that they were assembled to devise some other 
new means to rid themselves of this man-eating 
leopard. And then an old man fresh back from 
the burning ghat, whose grandson had been 
killed the previous night, arose and said that 
it was no leopard that had entered his house 
and killed his grandson, but one from among 
their community who when he craved human 
flesh assumed the semblance of a leopard, and 
that such a one could only be killed by fire; 
and that his suspicions fell on the fat sadhu 
{holy man] who lived in the hut near the 
ruined temple. 

“At this there was a great uproar at the 
meeting, some saying that the old man’s sor- 
row at the loss of his grandson had demented 
him, while others said he was right, and these 
latter recalled that the sadhu had arrived at the 
village at about the (Continued on Page 133) 
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Waterfowl on refuge near Willows, California. 





United States is only major nation which “farms the crop that flies.” 


Jargets for lomorrow 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


NE DAY LAST YEAR a hunter at Gridley, 
California, shot down a goose. It was 
banded with a strip of metal numbered B 1011- 
Moskwa 13152B. The hunter sent the band to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for many hunters are 
conscientious about things like that, and even- 
tually it reached the desk of Cecil S. Williams, 
chief of the Fish and Wildlife Service’s Sec- 
tion of Waterfowl Management Investigations. 
The band indicated that the bird had wan- 
dered from Russia, flown over Alaska and 
down the West Coast before he came to his end 
on the table of a California hunter. Mr. 
Williams, however, knew more than that about 
this goose. “He was banded in 1938 or 1939 
in the region of Uelen by Capt. G. Grinberg, 
who was later killed in the war,” said Mr. 
Williams. “He made quite an infiltration, 
didn’t he?” he added, grinning. 
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Birds banded in Utah have flown to Honduras. 
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The status of migratory waterfowl is the 
major concern of Mr. Williams and many bi- 
ologists and naturalists of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. It is, for instance, his duty to super- 
vise the annual inventory of ducks and geese 
on the North American continent, which 
charts the trend in waterfowl population. The 
waterfowl-conservation program of the United 
States, the only work of its type in the world, 
hinges largely upon the results of that census. 
The United States is the only major nation 
which “farms the crop that flies.”’ 

Mr. Williams is currently concerned with 
two problems of migration—one minor, the 
other continent-wide in scope. 

The minor problem is a mystery that has 
been puzzling him for months. It concerns the 
inexplicable actions of a Canada goose which, 
defying all flight studies, flew an East-to-West 
transcontinental course instead of the tradi- 
tional North-to-South route. Waterfowl de- 
scend from (Continued on Page 80) 
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Most important wintering area for Canada geese on Atlantic coast is 
Mattamuskeet (N.C.) National Wildlife Refuge; 25,000 “honkers” use range. 


(Continued from Page 78) 
their northern breeding grounds in 
Alaska, Canada and the northern 
sections of the United States to the 
wintering grounds of the South over 
four major flyways, known to nat- 
uralists as the Atlantic flyway, 
which borders the East Coast; the 
Mississippi flyway, which follows 
the big river; the Central flyway, 
which sweeps the plains east of the 
Rockies; and the Pacific flyway, 
which borders the West Coast. 
Three decades of data have estab- 
lished the fact that waterfowl fly 
ancestral routes to wintering 
grounds. Last year, however, Mr. 
Williams encountered a goose that 
smashed tradition by flying from 
the Atlantic flyway across country 


to the Pacific flyway. Banding 
records said so, and Mr. Williams, 
so far, cannot account for this un- 
usual deviation. 

That is his minor problem. His 
major problem is also the chief con- 
cern of the entire Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

For the third straight year, the 
aquatic game birds of North Amer- 
icahavedwindled alarmingly in num- 
ber. From an all-time peak popula- 
tion of 125,000,000 in 1944, conti- 
nental duck and geese aggregates 
have fallen nearly 60 per cent to 
54,000,000 in 1947. There were 26,- 
000,000 fewer birds reported this 
year than last, the greatest one-year 
decline in the history of the Govern- 
ment’s eleven annual inventories. 


Refuge workers find these air-thrust boats, powered by aircraft engines, 
provide ideal shallow-water transportation for quick waterfowl census. 
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The approach of another “dry- 
weather cycle,” the Wildlife Service 
feels, is the basic cause of the de- 
cline. Northern nesting areas have 
dried up from lack of rainfall, and 
birds die where there is no water. 
But there is another potent factor 
at work. More hunters with better 
guns and better ammunition are 
now in the field. It seems luacly, 
from estimates based on the sale of 
Federal “duck stamps,”’ that nearly 
2,000,000 waterfowl gunners will 
frequent pit, boat and blind again 
this year, taking a “kill,” which, 
counting birds crippled and never 
seen again, could run as high as 
30,000,000 ducks and geese. 

Census figures of wildlife are 
given precisely, but, according to 
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During duck season 40 per cent of the 65,000 acres in Bear River (Utah) 
Migratory Bird Refuge is open to hunters. Usual regulations apply. 
. 


Sportsmen hunting on Bear River “open” areas report to Checking Sta- 
tion, show licenses and duck stamps, have guns inspected for shell capacity. 
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Frederick C. Lincoln, the creator 
and organizer of the inventory 
system, they are only informed 
estimates. In fact, Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Lincoln, his predecessor, 
frown upon the use of the word 
* in discussing the in- 
ventory. They admit that the mar- 
gin of error in the annual survey 
may run from 5 to 15 percent, either 
way. 

Governmental observers, how- 
ever, are men of long experience in 
estimating waterfowl concentra- 
tions. They have expert knowledge 
of various species of ducks and 
geese. Mr. Lincoln and an associate 
once surveyed waterfowl popula- 
tion in the Potomac River basin. 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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The Corsair! Built by the late J. Pierpont Morgan for his personal use 
in cruising the oceans of the world, expense was no object in her construction 
and fittings. W ben the vessel was launched, no ship as luxurious had ever 
been afloat. Now her interior has been completely restored, and once again 
the Corsair takes her rightful place as the finest cruise ship on any sea. 





SHIMMER BOUL DUNG © SEATTLE |, WASHINGTON 





Westwarp, the Mediterranean’s fabulous “Céte d’Azur” has moved 
across the world. Yachtsmen of the sophisticated set now drop 
anchor in the azure waters of the Mexican Riviera, with alluring 
Acapulco their favorite port of call. Sheer heights of .volcanic 
mountains rise abruptly from the sparkling Pacific. Terraced palaces 
contrast the picturesque countryside, unchanged since the days of the 
Spanish Conquistadors. Your Corsair Cruise, aboard the finest cruise 
ship afloat, takes you to Old Mexico, land of intriguing color. Your 
days will be as full as you want to make them: Lazy hours on the 
white sands of Acapulco’s famed beach, a dip into the invigorating 
rollers of the Pacific; a try at deep-sea fishing; the thrill of tradi- 
tional bull fights; a round of seeing foreign sights; luxurious rest in 
an ultra-modern hotel; dancing in smart night spots . . . with always, 
the haunting romance of Latin music under a tropical moon. The 
Corsair sails direct from Long Beach, California,toAcapulco,Mexico, 
every 12 days. Consult Your Travel. Agent for Rates and Particulars. 
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Refuge workers combat botulism, a Western duck sickness. These ducks, 
stricken on Bear River Refuge,’ are being picked up for hospitalization. 


(Continued from Page 81) 


Each made an independent ‘‘count.” 
Comparison of figures revealed a 
difference of only twenty-six birds 
in flocks of thousands. 

Precise figures are deceptive. 
They imply a beak-by-beak count. 
A refuge report, for instance, which 
reads 3019 mallards would, to the 
uninitiated, indicate 3019 mallards 
had been handled and tabulated by 
the census taker personally. J. 
Clark Salyer, chief of the Division 
of Wildlife Refuges, explains: 

“During the January inventory 
period,” he says, ‘“a man may be 
walking down a dike and see a con- 
centration of ducks in a pool. He 
knows, just from years of looking, 
that there are 1500 birds in that one 
raft or group. He walks along a 
little farther and on the other side of 
the impoundment he sees another 
flight settling in. He watches them 
and estimates another 1500 birds. 
That’s 3000 so far, right? Well, this 
fellow keeps walking. He comes to 
a tiny pool and there are exactly 
nineteen mallards. He can count 
them individually, and he does. So 
the report reads 3019 exactly. 
Simple, isn’t it?” 


Feathered Census 


Actually, the annual inventory 
represents the culmination of a 
year’s conservation activities. It is 
an elaborate undertaking. Accord- 
ing to Gustav Swanson, chief of the 
Division of Wildlife Research, to 
whom \Mr. Williams reports, nearly 

observers participated in the 
last count. These men, some of them 
Fish and Wildlife personnel, others 
Volunteers who have served the 
Governinent for years, are spotted 
along «'! the flyways. 


For practical purposes and ad- 
ministrative reasons the country as 
a whole is divided into five regions, 
with headquarters at Portland, 
Oregon; Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico; Minneapolis, Minnesota; At- 
lanta, Georgia; and Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Regional directors super- 
vise the field work, which is carried 
out by game-management agents. 
Each agent is responsible for a dis- 
trict, which may be an entire state. 
Some of the important waterfowl 
states may be further subdivided 
into additional districts. 

The agent makes his own popula- 
tion estimates, but he also receives 
the co-operation of state game 
wardens, the police, officers of the 
National Park Service, Forest Serv- 
ice, Soil Conservation Service, 
college students in conservation 
courses, biologists, bird-banding en- 
thusiasts and others. There are 
January days when the Navy 
blimps flying out of Lakehurst over 
the New Jersey coast are engaged in 
estimating waterfowl concentra- 
tions. Pursuit ships of the Army 
Air Forces flying down California’s 
Sacramento Valley, and Coast 
Guard equipment in various places 
may also be in use upon the same 
task. From coast to coast, in bayou, 
river, stream and lake there are 
numerous private craft similarly 
engaged. 

Standard instruction forms and 
report blanks are issued to all ob- 
servers. When filled out they are 
returned to the game-management 
agents, who file a district report. 
This report goes to the regional 
headquarters for review by the di- 
rector and a review board generally 
comprised of law-enforcement offi- 

(Continued or Page 85) 
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(Continued from Page 83) 


cers and biologists. The regional 
tabulations are then sent to Wash- 
ington, where they are compared 
with data from Canada and Mexico, 
and compiled into total-population 
figures. 

Duplication in the count, or see- 
ing the same birds twice, is not the 
mathematical danger most laymen 
would suspect. The inventory is 
made in January, when the birds 
have settled into their wintering 
quarters. The hunting season is 
over. It is the month of least water- 
fowl movement on the continent, 
the terminal month of the south- 
bound migration. 

There are certain hazards in 
achieving good estimates. One of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service’s 
agent pilots, Roy R. Ferguson, re- 
porting to the Minneapolis regional 
headquarters, said, ‘My flying. on 
the majority of the work was done 
at an altitude of 200 feet. On a few 
occasions it was found best to in- 
crease this to 400 feet. On several 
concentrations of ducks lower alti- 
tudes were tried but this flushed the 
birds, making counting them im- 
possible because of the difficulty of 
distinguishing flying birds from 
their own shadows. It was also 
found that the shadow of the plane 
had to be kept from passing over 
resting birds, as this, too, caused 
them to flush. On one lake, where 
we found the heaviest single con- 
centration of fowl, it was first 
necessary to herd the scattered 
rafts by flushing the birds toward 
one side before making the final 
count. 

“On both forks of the Platte 
River the birds were found fairly 
well concentrated from flocks of a 


few hundred to as many as 30,000. 
Upon sighting a fair concentration, 
I used full flaps and 1850 rpm’s, 
slowing the ship to sixty miles per 
hour, and, if it was necessary, cir- 
cled until a satisfactory count could 
be made.” 

Mr. Ferguson continued his re- 
port with the dry admission that 
his personal count, checked against 
that of another agent who accom- 
panied him, was consistently low. 
“Some of my attention,” he said, 
“was concentrated upon flying.” 


The Duck Yardstick 


Mr. Lincoln worked out a basis 
for estimating the number of water- 
fowl in any given raft of birds 
some fifteen years ago. His formula 
allows for one duck or goose per 
square yard. “It has,” he said, 
“been tested several times, mostly 
by aerial photography, and actual 
count on blown-up pictures proves 
that eye estimates made by ex- 
perienced observers are pretty 
close.” 

As almost anyone who has ever 
watched a raft of black duck bob- 
bing in the swells of Delaware Bay, 
or a concentration of geese on the 
salt flats of Utah, knows, most rafts 
are not rectangles or squares. There 
are usually open spaces in the mid- 
dle of the raft. Furthermore, the 
raft tapers at each end as individ- 
ual birds swim away from their fel- 
lows. Mr. Lincoln therefore sub- 
tracted one third of the original 
figure obtained from the duck-a- 
yard computation to compensate 
for this condition. 

In a raft of 300 birds computed 
at a duck a yard by area, the final 
tally would be, according to the 
Lincoln formula, 200 waterfowl. 
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Birds afflicted with botulism are given injections of antitoxin at regular 
intervals in hospital. A high percentage of birds thus treatéd is made well. 
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The establishment of trends in 
waterfowl population means noth- 
ing unless something constructive is 
done about the findings. For the 
last eighteen years the United States 
has been working on a waterfowl 
program. Its objectives are: (1) the 
restoration of breeding grounds 
within the country, (2) the creation 
of definite food areas along the fly- 
way routes and wintering grounds 
which are adequate for the enor- 
mous flights of birds that cross the 
country, (3) the regulation, by law, 
of the kill so that gunners won't 
shoot themselves out of a major 
sport, and (4) the perpetuation of a 
reasonable amount of hunting. 

The backbone of this program is 
the Government’s wildlife-refuge 
venture. There are 271 refuges in 
the United States today, twenty 
more among Hawaii, Alaska and 
Puerto Rico. All together there are 
17,819,495 acres of protected, nat- 
ural habitat for the wildlife forms 
which use them. 

Two hundred and one of these 
refuges are devoted primarily to 
waterfowl. The first sanctuary, a 
water-bird haven, was established 
in 1903 by executive order, and lo- 
cated off the coast of Florida. Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt issued 
that order to protect brown peli- 
cans, which, however, deserted the 
refuge island a few years later. 


The Tide of Battle 


Legislation culminating in the 
present-day refuge program came in 
the original Migratory Bird Law in 
1913. Several adverse decisions 
were made on the constitutionality 
of this legislation, and then the 
Government in 1916 made a treaty 
for the protection of birds mi- 
grating between Canada and the 
United States. Hunting seasons 
of specific length were fixed. Spring 
shooting was prohibited. Closed 
seasons were declared for many 
species of game birds. 

Further protection, however, was 
necessary, especially for waterfowl. 
A Migratory Bird Conservation Act 
was passed in 1929. This legislation 
authorized the establishment of 
waterfowl sanctuaries, and the ap- 
propriation of $875,000 annually 
for three years, then $1,000,000 an- 
nually for the next seven years. But 
the depression led to cuts in these 
appropriations, and it was not until 
New Deal measures for unemploy- 
ment relief and submarginal-land 
retirement got fully under way that 
the waterfowl-refuge program was 
really developed. 

J. N. “Ding” Darling, the car- 
toonist, then head of the conserva- 
tion activities of the Department of 
Agriculture, managed to get a per- 
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centage of many relief appropria- 
tions for his refuge program, 
“Ducks can’t lay eggs on a picket 
fence,” he used to say. The sum of 
$14,500,000 in WPA, CCC, PWA 
and other allocations ultimately 
wound up building havens for 
waterfowl and other wild game. 

Mr. Lincoln, reminiscing on those 
days, says, “I had the honor of lay- 
ing the waterfowl program before 
Mr. Roosevelt. The President 
scrawled across the corner of its top 
page, in that bold, decisive hand- 
writing of his, ‘Henry, I am inter. 
ested in this.” Henry Wallace was 
Secretary of Agriculture during 
that time, you remember.” Fish 
and wildlife work did not become 
part of the Department of the 
Interior until 1940. 


The Stitch in Time 


The refuge system came just in 
time. Waterfowl population had 
fallen to 27,000,000 in the early 
1930’s. Many sporting species were 
nearly extinct. 

Drought was the big killer. 
“Dust Bowl” headlines were on the 
front pages of all newspapers. The 
great breeding and nesting grounds 
of the Canadian prairie provinces 
were dry. Potholes or small ponds 
and marshlands of the northern 
areas of the United States were 
crumbling earth. Natural cover 
withered, died. Aquatic food plants, 
the normal feed of the mighty 
flocks, vanished along the extended 
flyways. Then refuge men _ were 
aided by the third Congressional 
step to implement the treaty. 

This was the passage of the Mi- 
gratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act in 
1934, and its amendment in 1935. 
This law requires each waterfowl 
hunter over sixteen to buy a Fed- 
eral ‘duck stamp” at one dollar. 

Refuge activities finauced by 
stamp funds and other Govern- 
mental appropriations are as varied 
as waterfowl species. They range 
from the study and control of food 
plants to airplane roundups of 
crop-raiding ducks. They encompass 
the field of bird diseases, hydraulic 
engineering, predator control, ordi- 
nary farming, lumbering, trapping, 
and expert detective work. 

There are three types of water- 
fowl refuges. There are nesting 
havens designed to step Up 
feathered populations by creating 
conditions which encourage breed- 
ing. There are intermediate flyway 
sanctuaries, established according to 
the flight habits of various water 
fowl, which are resting refuges; for 
banding studies and other data it- 
dicate that most migrating fowl 
need to rest about every 200 miles. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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ROYAL RIVIERA PEARS* 


So good they impress folks like the dickens. 
Hardly one in 1000 has ever tasted ‘em... 
they're rare‘as rich uncles. They used to go to 
Europe where swanky hotels sold them for 75¢ 
each. But now, for less cost than a commonplace 
gift, you can send a whole box and be a long- 
remembered giver. 


And if you think we're prejudiced, listen to 

Walter Folke, of Baltimore, who says “All of 

us praise the pears more than you do.” 

No. | DeLuxe Box (pictured) . . $2.95 
Contains 10 to 14 pears. 


No. 3 Family Box (not shown) . $3.55 
Contains 20 to 24 definitely smaller pears. 





ROYAL GIFT BASKETS* 
Focus of all eyes at Christmas 


You'll surely be the star on every Christmas 
tree when you send one of these big, showy 
baskets. They're loaded with rare Royal Riviera 
Pears, other fine fruits and exciting delicacies. 
Only our direct-from-the-orchards to you ship- 
ments make possible these low delivered prices. 
Basket A (pictured)........ $8.95 
Basket B . . $11.95, Basket C . . $15.95 


Hruit-of-the- Month Club* 


Gift of a super Santa Claus 


” Want your gift to be talked about all year? It’s 


sure to be when you give Fruit-of-the-Month 
Club Memberships, for there’s a real idea be- 
hind this gift: Christmas morning is the occa- 
sion for its grand opening. Then, month after 
month, as each box arrives, it continues to create 
excitement and more praise for you. 


8-Box Membership (Gift 15) . $25.95 
Royal Riviera Pears at Christmas, Jan. Grape- 
fruit, Feb. Apples, April Rare Preserves, June 
Plums, Aug. Summer Pears, Sept. Peaches, Oct. 
Grapes. (With Basket A instead of Pears at 
Christmas, Gift ISA . . . . $31.90) 
Shorter Memberships 

5-Box (Gift 14) . > 7 . > © $16.10 
Xmas Pears, Jan. Grapefruit, Feb. Apples, April 
Pleasure Chest, Sept. Peaches. (With Basket A 
instead of Pears at Christmas, 

Gite 4A . . «© « © © © © $22.08) 
3-Box (Gift Hl) o + . 7 ~ $9.45 
Xmas Pears, Jan. Grapefruit, Feb. Apples. 
(With Basket A instead of Pears at Christmas, 
GUPGM ec ew ew we 6 wo ee 
An engraved Certificate, inscribed with your name, 


announces the impressive gift boxes you'll be sending 
month after month ...each with your greetings enclosed. 


TOWER OF TREATS* 
Five Gifts in One 


A regular “grand slam’ for people you want to 
flatter with something gay, gracious and origi- 
nal; for folks who get a kick out of opening 
lots of packages. Stunningly wrapped and lush 
in satin ribbon, your gift boxes contain Royal 
Riviera Pears, huge apples, giant figs, processed 
plums, famous candies. 


Gift 5B(pictured) . . .. . $6.45 


Gift 5A (4 slightly smaller boxes) $4.95 
Both prices include delivery prepaid U.S. A. 








So Easy to Order! Just send list of names and addresses... designating gift item for;each. 
We'll provide greeting enclosures with your name, at no extra cost, or enclose personal cards, 
not over 34,” x 5”, if received with your order. Christmas delivery unless otherwise directed. 
Prices include delivery charges paid within express delivery Zones, Please enclose check in full. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. (No shipments outside U.S. A. proper...no Parcel Post, no C.O.D.) 


- 
peng Nanry and Dawri/ AT BEAR CREEK ORCHARDS, BOX 90, MEDFORD, ORE. 
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Look for the tl 


Oval package! 





The sign of the world’s Best Belt 


It's as modern as tomorrow—this new oval. “PARIS’’* Belt 
Package . . . a guarantee that your belt is perfect when you get it. 

Did you ever look at a belt taken from an ordinary oblong 
package? It has the “bends”. Squeezed in the package, the 
leather fibers may be stretched—sometimes cracked and broken. 

This can’t happen to your “Paris” Belt in the new OVAL 
SEE-THRU package. Your “Paris” Belt is completely protected 
—no strain—no squeezing—no cracking... your belt is as per- 
fect as the day it left the craftsman’s bench. 

Accept no other—demand a “Paris” Belt in the new, protect- 
ing Oval package, Many smart styles to choose—popularly 
priced $1.50 and UP. *Aee.U. S Pat Q#. iA Product of A. Stein & Company Chicago 


a ‘ P 
BAMA.PSLTS . .. GARTARS .....  AUBRENRERS 








Vacuum cleaner picks up seeds of 
sago, a waterfowl plant, for propaga- 
tion on other, more barren refuges. 


(Continued from Page 86) 
Then there are wintering refuges, 
which are probably the most im- 
portant simply because the birds 
spend the longest period of their 
annual cycle in them, nearly six 
months. 

All types of refuges have their 
own management problems. A ref- 
uge manager on the East Coast 
may be fretting about a rust disease 
killing off eelgrass, a major food 
plant. Another in Utah may be 
fighting an outbreak of botulism, a 
waterfowl form of food poisoning 
which has been known to kill ducks 
in untold thousands. Along the 
Illinois River another refuge man- 
ager may be having a terrific prob- 
lem in killing off lotus, a waterweed 
which chokes out food plants. A 
supervisor in California may be 
listening to a wild-eyed delegation 
of rice farmers, all wanting Govern- 
mental blood because refuge flocks 
flew into adjoining valleys and 
ruined crops. 


Aerial Gooseherds 


Two ways to cope with this prob- 
lem were explained to the House 
Committee on Appropriations last 
spring by Albert M. Day, Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
“The situation in California,” ad- 
mitted Mr. Day, “is acute. More 
ducks and geese have been coming 
into the state to winter. At the 
same time more land has been de- 
voted to growing commercial rice, 
which is grown in flooded land and 
which is a prime waterfowl food. 
We worked out a plan to use duck- 
stamp money to hire airplanes to 
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Hard-stemmed bulrushes are 
taken from areas of abundance and 
planted on dikes to stop erosion. 


herd the ducks and geese out of the 
farmers’ fieids and chase them back 
in the general direction of the 
refuge.”’ The airplane herders, he 
said, cut crop losses from over 
$1,000,000 to less than $10,000 in 
two years. 

Another means of coping with 
crop depredation, Mr. Day said, in- 
volved the purchase of additional 
land so that the Government itself 
might grow cheaper types of crops 
which would be more attractive to 
the birds than commercial rice. 
These were wild millet and kaflir 
corn. 

Refuge work to maintain to 
morrow’s flying targets demands 
highly specialized personnel. Fish 
and Wildlife men speak laconically 
of themselves as “plain dirt bi- 
ologists.” The understatement 
means they must have the varied 
skills of motor mechanics, farmers, 
scholars, doctors, ditchdiggers and 
naturalists, 

The men who enter refuge work 
and stay in it do not do so to 
get rich. Civil Service salaries for 
refuge work start at $1822 a year. 
Refuge managers, the supervisors 
of countless acres, begin at $264 
a year. 7 

The one thing all Fish and Wild 
lifemen seem to hold in common isé 
love of space. The 64,899 acres of 
Bear River Refuge in Utah, for 
instance, is staffed by five full-time 
workers. The Sabine Refuge i 
Louisiana rambles for 142,749 acres 
and is maintained by five men. Nine 
people handle the 174,366 acres o 
Malheur Refuge in Oregon. Thert 
are even several one-man refuges 
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The pressure of the demands in a 
refuge shows in some of the reports 
filed by refuge managers. 

“They say a black cloud always 
has a silver lining,” wrote’ Frank 
Groves of Nevada’s Desert Game 
Range, which, while not a waterfowl 
domain, typifies many which are. 
"Five weeks ago I was left all alone 
on this 2,022,320-acre refuge with- 
out even a clerk or a patrolman. 
Office work was coming in just the 
same; patrol work was sadly 
needed; the upkeep of the head- 
quarters area ever pressing; equip- 
ment always needing repair; re- 


_ quests coming in that I get started 


on the construction of a new service 
building; people cutting Christmas 
trees on the area without a permit. 
I couldn’t be everywhere at once. 
The horses all needed reshoeing; the 
newly planted alfalfa needed water- 
ing; and the wife and family were 
getting mighty cold because, as yet, 
we had not been able to get the 
furnace installed in the new resi- 
dence... .”” Mr. Grove’s “silver 
lining” showed up a day or two 
later. He got a clerk. 

There is frequent danger in ref- 
uge duties, most of which comes 
from the gunsof poachers. That, too, 
shows in the reports, sometimes in 
such succinct form as to be almost 
ridiculous until one remembers 
that, in the works of Nature, records 
of plain courage are commonplace. 

John H. Buckalew’s report from 
the refuge at Chincoteague, Vir- 
ginia, for Saturday, February 22, 
1947, stated, “On patrol duty on 
lower end of refuge area. At ap- 
proximately 1:30 p.m. tried to ap- 
prehend two men who had been 





Entire U.S, wildlife refuge system has over 600 miles of dikes and dams, 


hunting on the refuge. While in 
pursuit, one of them stopped behind 
a tree and fired two shotgun charges 
at me, hitting me in the face, arms, 
left side and chest from a distance 
of approximately thirty yards. Be- 
fore I could recover sufficiently 
from shock the two men had dis- 
appeared. A further search until 
dark failed to locate the hunters. 
Clear and cold,” added Mr. Bucka- 
lew, while his body was full of shot- 
gun pellets. “Wind Northwest.” 


How Field Men Work 


A week later, however, he turned 
up the guilty and got a full con- 
fession. That day he added, “Clear 
and cool. Wind Southwest.” 

A variation on the duties per- 
formed by the field men was high- 
lighted by refuge biologist Hayden 
A. Carter, with wry humor. It was 
filed from Georgia’s far-famed Oke- 
fenokee, ‘the trembling ground” 
which houses many types of birds 
and water-loving beasts. Appar- 
ently some Fish and Wildlife offi- 
cial had requested Mr. Carter to 
fetch him a rare swamp snake. Mr. 
Carter wrote: “For eighty hours I 
rolled logs aside, mucked through 
debris of one type or another, and 
finaliy turned up two small speci- 
mens. At forty hours per snake, I 
figure I obtained 1.4 inches of snake 
per day. I could have done better 
in the city limits of Atlanta.” 

Generally speaking, waterfowl- 
refuge work falls into several classi- 
fications. One covers reports on 
weather conditions, water condi- 
tions and fires. Another concerns 
wildlife reports, which are made on 

(Continued on Page 107) 


for without water our waterfowl would perish. Above is a section of the 
dikes which hold the water of the Bear River at regulated levels in five pools. 
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Step out of the day’s cares and 
into your Northampton slacks. 
Relax, brother, and enjoy the casual life. 

It’s an added pleasure with Northampton slacks that give you a lean, 


athletic air. Gabardines, coverts, flannels, tweeds—your all-time favorites. 


There’s a Northampton dealer near you—write for his name. 


CROSS COUNTRY SPORTSWEAR CORP. 


NORTHAMPTON, PA. 
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Looking south toward the Fifth Avenue corner of the Plaza. The stately hostelry is 40 years old this fall. 


THE 


by LUCIUS BEEBE 


F, AS GENE FOWLER has remarked, the history 
| Greece is in its temples and that of the 
United States is in its hotels, then the chapter 
in the national legend which deals with New 
York’s Plaza will be substantial, luxurious 
and eminently respectable. It will be uphol- 


90 - 


stered in rich trappings, and its saga will be 
one of plovers’ eggs and tailcoats, of uncounted 
jeroboams of vintage champagne, of sleigh 
rides in Central Park, of princely pageantry 
and the stately sarabands of the most conserv- 
ative society. From the time in 1907 when it 
first threw open its massive bronze and crystal 
portals right down to its fortieth birthday 
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ELEGANT PLAZA 


celebration in October, the Plaza has con- 
trived to maintain a continuity of the grand 
manner probably unrivaled by any other hotel 
in the United States and only paralleled by 
such de luxe hostels as Claridge’s in London 
and Shepheard’s in Cairo. 

The Plaza came into being in an era of splen- 
did if conservative gestures and managed to 
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maintain its style and prestige unabated and 
undimmed into a time of declining manners, 
ascending taxes and tastelessness. Even the 
crimes of violence which no public premises 
can hope altogether to escape have been, at 
the Plaza, crimes with the most distinguished 
participants on both the giving and receiving 
ends. Burglary there was always very grand 
larceny, usually accomplished by polite per- 
sons wearing silk hats. 

It has.the peculiar ability of all great hotels 
to make everyone who has ever entered its 
premises feel, for the moment at least, a per- 
sonage. Simply to walk in the Fifty-ninth 
Street entrance, pass through the dense Matto 
Grosso of potted palms in its great court and 
emerge under the dome of many-colored glass 
that is its Fifth Avenue porte-cochere is to be 
momentarily ennobled or at least made re- 
spectable. 

Probably one explanation of the hold the 
Plaza maintains on the public imagination lies 
not so much ‘in that it is a survivor of the more 
feudal magnificences of an older Fifth Avenue 
and a more charming New York, but that it 
represents an unbroken continuity with the 
statelier past, an uninterrupted flow of man- 
nered and spacious life as it was achieved by 
some persons when there still was a Vanderbilt 
chateau diagonally across the square where 
Bergdorf Goodman’s store now stands. The 
continuance of its various aspects and proper- 
ties makes it institutional, a link with Yester- 
day which the parallel and rather older tradi- 
tion of the Waldorf-Astoria lost somewhat by 
reason of its relocation on a different site and 
thesuspension of its functions for several years. 


Resistance to Innovations 


Regular patrons and established residents 
of the Plaza are extremely sensitive to change 
in any form. They do not care for the Persian 
Room with its modern décor and atmosphere 
of night-club frivolity, but they tolerate it, 
they say, “ because, you know, it’s possible en- 
tirely to ignore it.”” Simply by using either the 
Fifty-ninth Street or Fifty-eighth Street en- 
trance they can avoid the Persian Room alto- 
gether. It is not possible, however, for them to 
escape the distasteful hand of progress which 
manifested itself in the redecoration, under 
the direction of Count Vassili Adlerberg, of 
the central Palm Court. The Palm Court was 
one of the last of its kind in the United States, 
the only similar apartment being in the Palace 
Hotel in San Francisco, which is practically 
coeval with the Plaza. When Count Adler- 
berg, abetted by L. Alavoine and Co., who, it 
was pointed out in mitigation by the manage- 
ment, had originally decorated the hotel, set 
about removing its dome of colored-glass lights 
and replacing its décor with the most costly 
mirrored panels, and candelabra enclosed in 
magnificent crystal torchéres, the Plaza regu- 
lars seethed with indignation. Mrs. Clara Bell 
Walsh, who has been living in the hotel since it 
was opened, threatened to move, as she had 
done at the time of another crisis, when Caesar, 

head waiter in the Oak Room, was supplanted by 


Photographs by Jerome Zerbe 


The Palm Court, redecorated in 1946 but kept in key with its original design, has always been a popular 
place for tea to music. Felipe Echavarria, of Bogotdé, and his daughter Mary, three, sit in foreground. 
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Familiar Plaza faces are Serge Obolensky, Charles Elaborate torchéres along Fifth Avenue 
Beistegui, Mrs. Carroll Carstairs, Mrs. Harry Hopkins. entrance were .part of original décor. 


Mrs. Julius Walsh, seated before her father’s portrait, has lived in Plaza since opening, is social arbiter. 








ULTRAVIOLET QUARTZ 
HEALTH LAMP 


Will assist you in fortifying yourself 
against colds and ofher common 






For men and women 


smort physical appearance periodic 
ultraviolet baths are recommended. 
These irradigtions are most bene- 
ficial when taken under a Hanovia 
lamp — the only lamp which pro- 
12 effective ultraviolet 
health bands. 


This is why more than 85 per cent 
of physicions use and recommend 
Hanovia lamps for their patients. 
Physicians like the Hanovia lamp 
also because it produces more ultra- 
violet than summer sunshine. 
therefore be more effective in pro- 


vitamin, and in protecting agoinst 
and curing rickets, 
growth of sturdy limbs and sound 











Hanovia is the lamp for all the 
family to enjoy all the year ‘round 
for many, many years. 











in your local department store, 


shop — and for the complete 
story of vwiltroviolet write te 


World's oldest and largest manufacturers 
of ultraviolet lamps for the Medical Pro- 
industry and the Home with 
factory showrooms in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago ond San 














A charity ball in the Plaza grand ballroom is an event. Guests here 
are Mrs. George Cameron, Mrs. Joseph Tobin and Mrs. Richard McCreery. 


the incumbent, Jules. Rich Jules 
Bache, then living, adjusted a dis- 
approving monocle and muttered 
about “vandalism, and the Plaza’s 
patrons started a controversy 
which was chronicled in the public 
prints. But the resultant Palm 
Court was so magnificent and so 
appropriate as an anteroom to the 
Terrace Room, the most beautiful 
restaurant in America, that even 
Mrs. Walsh was reconciled. Today 
the Palm Court is the last public 
room in the country where high tea, 
with pound cake and sherry, is 
served every afternoon to the 
strains of a small orchestra dec- 


orously attired in morning coats 
and playing only the established 
classics. 

In an era when neither wealth it- 
self nor its tangible evidences had 
yet become suspect, and when the 
emergence of millionaires and the 
subsequent manifestations of their 
preferences were the everyday fare 
of the American public, the opening 
of the Plaza on the first day of Oc- 
tober in 1907 was an event chron- 
icled by the press both in the United 
States and abroad. Something of 
the subdued magnificence which 
was then manifesting itself as a suc- 
cessor to the gaudy rococo of the 
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The Oak Bar originally occupied this space, then gave way to the E. F. 










Hutton brokerage offices. Since 1944 the room has been the Men’s Bar. 
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A bird in flight could 

choose no better travel- 
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lightweight luggage. 
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NEW 
SHAVING 
PRINCIPLE 


THE BLADE 


MOVES 


y GIVES FASTER, 


A 
“ SMOOTHER 
LONGER LASTING 


SHAVES 


The BLADE MOVES— 7200 firm, gentle 
shaving strokes per minute, for a shave that’s 
clean and close and cool. Uses your favorite 
lather or cream, your favorite double edge 
blade, but shaves as keen as a barber’s straight 
edge. That's RHYTHM ACTION — no 
pull, no scrape, no burn. Just lather up and 
plug it in. No winding, no springs — 
hermetically sealed motor. To clean, just 
finse under faucet. When away from elec- 
tricity,.use as a regular safety razor! Under- 
writer’s Approved, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sold in the smartest shops. 

ORDER DIRECT if dealer cannot supply you: 
DeLuxe Model — heavy, ivory-finish plastic 
handle, matching cord, gleaming nickel plated 
head, in DeLuxe carrying case, colorfully gift 
wrapped, $9.75; Master Model, black compo- 
sition handle, chrome plated head, leatherette 
case, $7.95. Send check, money order (we pay 
postage) or C.O.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Address: ELECTRO-SHAY Division, Rochelle 10, i: 


















Your vacation dreams can really come true 
this winter in hospitable Douglas, right on 
the Mexican border. Delightful guest 
ranches, a modern city provide just the ac- 
commodations you want for more fun in the 
Sun Country. Loaf luxuriously or rough it— 
golf, horseback, climb mountains or sightsee 
in solid comfort around fascinating, unusual 
Douglasland. Here practi- 
cally every day is a sunny, 
healthful day and folks are 
sincerely friendly. Write us 
now for colorful folder. 
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closing decade of the 19th Century 
was transmitted to the news ac- 
counts of the opening. These re- 
ported that there would be few or 
no paintings or other objects of art 
in the public apartments, as these 
had already been outmoded by the 
Ritz in London. An atmosphere of 
modesty was imparted by the in- 
formation that the apartment of 
John W. Gates would cost a mere 
$35,000 a year in rent instead of 
the $42,000 previously reported by 
the sensational press. 

Indeed it was the reports of the 
rentals asked and received by the 
Plaza for its residential suites, stag- 





In the Persian Room, Maitre d’hétel Fred Barbero (right) inepects buffet. 
Persian Room features column-chronicled entertainers like Hildegarde. 


gering even in 1947 and positively 
astronomical half a century ago, 
which raised editorial eyebrows and 
even received gentle rebukes from 
the clergy. 

The names of permanent guests 
when Fred Sterry, the first manager, 
threw open the doors of the hostelry, 
which everybody was told cost $12,- 
500,000, bugged the eyes of society 
reporters. The names . included 
John W. (‘Bet-a-Million”) Gates, 
George J. Gould and his family, Al- 
fred G. and Mrs. Vanderbilt, Colo- 
nel and Mrs. William Jay, Mrs. Al- 
bert Tilt, George H. Claussen, .Per- 
cival Kuhne, Mrs. Young Heyworth, 


At left, Mrs. Monteagle Smart of San Francisco beams in the ballroom. 
Mrs. Hudson Vanderbilt and Beverley A. Bogert dance in Persian Room. 
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Why no other raincoat 
can give you all these 
ALLIGATOR 
WATERPROOF 


values! 



































Guaranteed to keep you dry 
in any rain— because Alligator 
Waterproof is treated by an 
exclusive waterproofing proc- 
ess that fills every fibre of the 
cloth!—doesn’t just surface- 
coat it! Pliable, crushable, roll- 
able, packable without crack- 
ing! Full, smart drape! 
























BETTER DEALERS FEATURE: 


The Alligator Company » St. Louis - New York + Los Angeles 
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CUTLERY SETS 


GET 
YOu 
SET 
T0 

G0! 


ideal as 
Christmas Gifts 
and Travel Companions 


“DUKE” .. . distinctive zipper 

case with nine 22K gold plated 

implements. Genuine pigskin lined 

with tan suedene. $17.50. 

Fitted with nickel implements, $15.00. 

(pius $1.30 Fed. Tax on both) 

“DUO” .. . a striking four piece 

combination cutlery and jewel box. 

Gold plated metal frame and 

binding. Choose genuine pigskin or 

morocco. $20.00 (plus $2.50 Fed. Tax) 

Creators of the famous Griffon Scissors, 
Shears and Manicure Implements. 

Sold at ali leading department, cutlery, 
and jewelry stores, or write for name of 
store nearest you. 
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James McKiernan came from the west of Ireland in 1933. Now he is the 
Plaza’s Beverage Supervisor in charge of one of the finest cellars in America. 


Mrs. Oliver Harriman, G. K. G. 
Billings, John A. Drake, Jackson 
Gourand, Julius Fleischmann, and 
Mrs. Wallace Shillito. The social 
and financial impact of some of 
these names has evaporated over the 
years, but in 1907 they were all 
extremely impressive. 

The public, already graveled by 
the reported rent of Mr. Gates, was 
gratifyingly outraged by single- 
apartment rates of from $100 to 
$500 a day although, as the Phila- 
delphia North American remarked 
with editorial reasonableness, ‘‘ enor- 
mous as these rates may seem to 
the majority of people, the prices 
paid are not in reality in excess of 
what it would cost to maintain a 
Fifth Avenue home.” 


The Taxi Horns In 


A minor but historic contretemps 
accompanied the Plaza’s grand 
opening when a delegation of New 
York hackmen protested the plac- 
ing in service on the hotel’s cab 
rank of “a fleet of twenty-five taxi- 
meters painted bright red with 
green panels and the charges for 
riding in which are recorded by an 
odometer.” 

They were the first modern taxi- 
cabs. They were here to stay, too, 
for they also appeared outside the 
Knickerbocker, the New Nether- 
land, Rector’s, the St. Regis and 
the Imperial. The hackmen were not 
to have their innings again until 
thirty-five years later when, during 
the Second World War, with auto 
taxis distressingly unavailable, they 
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suddenly found themselves once 
more in popular requisition. 

At the time of its opening, the 
Plaza maintained five different res- 
taurants, a number which obtains 
to this day and has, with slight vari- 
ations, been characteristic of its 
services in the interim. Now they 
comprise the Plaza Restaurant, as 
the front apartment on the Fifty- 
ninth Street corner is known, ‘the 
Persian Room, the Terrace Res- 
taurant, which is opened only for 
Sunday lunch and dinner, the newly 
decorated Palm Court and the Oak 
Room in the rear with its small ad- 
junct, the Men’s Bar Restaurant, 
in what used to be the brokerage 
office of E. F. Hutton. The last of 
these is a masculine room with a 
magnificent ornate ceiling, surviv- 
ing from the Hutton days, re- 
stricted, as is the Oak Room itself, 
to men at lunch time and furnishing 
but a single entree: asplendid baron 
of roast beef served from a rolled 
cart attended by two under-chefs 
in their tall hats of office. 

When the Plaza was erected, 
hotel life on a permanent basis was 
practically unknown to persons of 
means and conservative taste, but 
almost immediately the entire pat- 
tern of hotel life on Fifth Avenue 
was affected by this sumptuous and 
highly successful innovation. Hith- 
erto, suites of extensive and expel- 
sive dimensions had been available, 
to be sure, at all luxury hotels, but 
they were largely tenanted by rich 
travelers. Now permanen! resk 

(Continued on Page 96 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
dents began flocking to the old 
Waldorf, the St. Regis, the Gotham, 


the Astor, the Knickerbocker, the’ 


Imperial, the New Netherland and 
the Belmont, and the idea that per- 
manent existence in hotels was only 
for people with no homes of their 
own began to go into the discard. 
Gates, Gould, Harriman and the 
Plaza had seen to that. 

In practically no time after its 
opening, the world was beating a 
path to the Plaza’s better mantrap. 
The first week of business found 
the New York Herald recording the 
activities of the worldly folk at the 
Plaza. Consuelo, Dowager Duchess 
of Manchester, was the dinner guest 
of Colonel and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor and Moncure D. Robinson. 
A loving cup was presented to Elsie 
Janis by A. E. Merrall of the Acker, 
Merrall and Condit Company at a 
supper. Artist-Sheriff Bob Chanler 
had a cocktail named for him in the 
bar. Frank Munsey was a regular 
at luncheon. The wedding trip of 
Alfred I. Dupont was interrupted 
by a catastrophe at his powder 
works in Indiana. William Henry 
Chapman, one of the hotel’s first 
millionaire residents, died two weeks 
after moving in. The Count Sze- 
chenyi, in the United States in 
search of the hand of Gladys Van- 
derbilt, was followed by reporters 
in meter taxis from the Plaza to 
Grand Central Depot, where he 
boarded H. McK. Twombley’s 
private car for Newport. There was 
never a dull moment, and the com- 


ings and goings in the Palm Court 
of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Juliyg 
Fleischmann and James R. Keene 
made brisk reading over Murray 
Hill’s breakfast tables. The New 
York Commercial was impelled even 
to report on October 23, 1907, that 
“James R. Keene was drinking 
Great Elephant Water last evening 
at the Plaza with a group of capj. 
talists.”’ 

The vogue of the Plaza continued 
over the decades. It was from the 
Plaza in 1922 that Maury Paul, of 
the Hearst newspapers, later and 
better known as “Cholly Knickep. 
bocker,” persuaded Charlotte Dem. 
arest to elope with the Count Hj 
Zichy the night before she was 
scheduled to marry George Burton; 
and kept the story a secret until the 
next day when he published it ex 
clusively, stirring thousands to the 
excited use of the telephone for 
further discussion. Later Paul, ina 
burst of gratitude, staged his fan- 
tastic ‘‘ New York American Christ- 
mas Fund Balls’”’ at the Plaza, at 
one of which a boxing match be 
tween two professional pugs, with 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Sr., act 
ing as referee, put an end to the 
sedate era that Consuelo, Dowager 
Duchess of Manchester, had im 
augurated. 

During what novelist F. Scott 
Fitzgerald used to describe as “the 
years of the great tea dance,” but 
which later became even more 
widely known as the Scott Fite 
gerald era, the portion of the Plaza 

(Continued on Page 132) 


This Plaza charlady, one of 16, has been with the hotel for 20 years. Every 
night she and her colleagues clean the Persian Room, lobby and the =tai 
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Until you’ve worn one of these Thomas button-down shirts, you cannot realize how it will improve your appear- 


ance and comfort. It is truly a luxury shirt from fabulous California, custom-constructed in every part for all-time 
comfort. The sparkling white fabric is washable and each shirt is individually cellophane wrapped. Shirt shown 


about $10.00. Others from $7.50. At better men’s wear counters. Or write Thomas Shirt Co., Los Angeles 15. 
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SINGLE NEEDLE 


Condinuciion. 


LOS ANGELES 


Every shirt bearing this label 


is a genuine Thomas Shirt. 





The Shetland sheepdog has been coyly bred down in size until he re- 
sembles a tiny collie. Once an average dog, he is now 12 to 15 inches tall. 





Auburn-haired Irish setters became popular in the 18th Century. 
They look wonderful in convertibles, are good gun and show dogs too. 


Mans Ancient Companion 


From cave to penthouse, there has been a strange communion between dog and man 


by EUGENE KINKEAD 

NE DAY A bOoG and his seven-year-old 
O master were walking through the Ken- 
tucky woods. Coming to a likely-looking cave 
in the hillside, the boy entered it and sat down 
to view the interior with the keen satisfaction 
of the young explorer. Suddenly, without 
warning, a huge boulder fell from the roof, 
blocking the doorway. The boy was trapped in 
the cave and the dog was blocked outside. The 
dog barked encouragingly a few times, then 
raced to the nearest habitation, a miller’s es- 
tablishment. There he yelped frenziedly. The 
miller and his friends, realizing something was 
wrong, followed the dog, which led them over 
hills and through woods. Several times the 
men were on the point of turning back, but the 
animal urged them on. Finally they reached 
the cave, and the dog indicated as plainly as it 
could that something was inside. By their 
combined efforts the men rolled away the 
stone. The imprisoned youngster, frightened 
but unharmed, stepped out. It is interesting 
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to speculate on what might have happened to 
this country if the intelligent and resolute dog 
had not gone for aid. The trapped boy’s name 
was Abraham Lincoln. 


Irish wolfhounds are the tallest dogs you can 
find. They are said to have licked elephants. 























While this dog, relatively obscure in history, 
saved one of the greatest men of his century, 
it is a notorious and amiable flaw in the char- 
acter of dogs that they have absolutely no 
discrimination about their masters. To any dog, 


‘its owner, no matter how reprehensible, is 4 


combination of hero and angel, worthy only 
of the utmost love and sacrifice. 

This was strikingly shown in the case of at 
obnoxious dog owner who was completely 
Lincoln’s antithesis. The man was Alcibiades, 
the brilliant, unscrupulous, beautiful Greek, 
who perhaps more than anyone else wrecked 
the world’s greatest early democracy. Ale- 
biades had a dog, the most notable dog in 
Athens. It was tall, well-brushed, and with 4 
magnificent tail. Alcibiades had paid seventy 
minas for it. When you consider that in those 
days a competent human being could be 
bought for only one or two minas, you realize 
what a truly unusual creature this dog was. 
Like all important dogs, it had a large sense of 
vanity. This trait was not diminished by the 
fact that it followed (Continued on Page 100) 
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Hat by AMROSE 


Here, There, Everywhere . . . you'll go smartly in this beautiful suit tailored in the 
JOSELLI manner. A perfect traveler, with the new, long, free-action skirt. In a rich, smooth 


all-worsted gabardine, in all pastels. Quality rayon lined with EARL-GLO. About $45. 


can buy your JOSELLI SUIT at your favorite store, or write to: JOSELLI, 512 Seventh Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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The great Dane, developed in Germany 


A bulldog relative, boxer is new show favorite. 
to hunt wild boar and to be impressive. 


German shepherds, in the popular fancy, are all 
Warlord of Mazelaine won top honors this year. 


police dogs. They make good leaders for the blind, 


Their pathfinding ability and acute sense of smell 


The old English sheepdog was first 
fitted St. Bernards for the job of Alpine rescue. 


used to help drive herds to market. 


Doberman pinschers were bred in Germany about 
1890, are efficient watchdogs, and also good leaders. 


Bloodhounds look sweetly docile, but 


are still used to track down criminals. 


(Continued from Page 98) Alcibiades everywhere 
and was extravagantly praised in exalted 
company. Then Alcibiades played on it one of 
the meanest tricks ever played on a dog. 
Because his own life was so very full of scandal, 
Alcibiades deliberately cut off his dog’s beau- 
tiful tail. When asked by acquaintances why 
he had done so, he airily replied, “So the people 
will talk about something besides me for a 
change.” His ruse was successful. The people 
did talk, and talk a lot, about the dog’s tail as 
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Siberian huskies are used in teams to pull sleds 
over snowy terrain of Alaska and Northern Canada. 


the puzzled animal crept about in shame at 
its master’s heels. 

But this situation did not last for long. Al- 
cibiades’ past soon caught up with him, and 
he realized that it was no longer safe to stay in 
Athens. He took refuge in Phrygia, accom- 
panied, of course, by the only friend he had 
left, the dog he had betrayed. If ever a dog had 
an excuse for leaving its master this dog did, 


Photographs by Alfred DéLardi 
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The Newfoundland’s powerful hindquarters 
make him a tireless swimmer, a good retriever. 


but it remained. During the exile, assassins 
were sent by enemies to kill Alcibiades. They 
came in the night. Meeting them head-on, 
Alcibiades and the dog died bravely fighting 
together, the animal’s teeth rending the as- 
sailants, as it went down in a dog’s ancient, 
often foolish, dream that its master is always 
right. 

Nothing shakes a dog of this opinion. Per- 
haps the most important dog bite in history 
resulted from this, according to a story in 





Cocker spaniels are good hunters and retrievers 
of small game, are also popular as family pets. 


The German short-haired pointer looks smart, 
is considered an all-purpose sporting dog. 


The Afghan hound looks effete but he was 
bred for leopard hunting in ancient Egypt. 


lox’s Book of Martyrs, a colorful 16th-century 
history. The Earl of Wiltshire had taken his 
spaniel with him to Italy when he led the 
delegation sent by King Henry VIII of Eng- 
and to try and patch up the serious political 
differences then existing between that power- 
‘ monarch and the Vatican. Chances for a 
neeting of minds seemed good, and upon 
‘rival the Earl and his embassy were received 
i audience. As was the custom in those days, 
Earl prostrated himself before the Holy 


Dachshunds, responsive, clown- 
ish, originally were hunting dogs. 


The fan-eared and melancholy Basset hound was bred to hunt 
foxes and rabbits. He is also quite good at flushing pheasants. 


The American water spaniel was popular first as a 
hunting dog, is often used as a show or house dog. 


Father to kiss his toe. The Pope thrust forth 
his foot for the homage. This action was com- 
pletely misinterpreted by the spaniel, which 
had been watching matters narrowly. 


Dog Bite Makes History 


Rushing to the aid of its master, the dog bit 
the Pope on the toe. This was the last act of its 
life, for the incensed Swiss Guard closed in and 
cut it to pieces. The enraged Wiltshire, his 
mind set against compromise by the incident, 
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The Labrador retriever actually comes from Newfound- 
land. He is a fast, capable hunting dog on !and or water. 


-. 


The quiet basenji doesn’t 
bark, originated in Egypt. 


Streamlined salukis have great speed, 
were used by Arabs for gazelle hunting. 


returned home soon afterwards empty-handed, 
and after his arrival Henry VIII began offi- 
cially to separate England forever from the 
jurisdiction of Rome. 

In less violent ways, dogs have often inserted 
themselves at other times into world affairs. 
Napoleon III, Emperor of France, for instance, 
vastly improved his international position by 
wisely sending to London for Queen Victoria’s 
favorite collie to cheer her up during a lengthy’ 
and boring ceremonial trip to the Continent. 
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In more recent days, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
loved his sessions with Fala as relaxation from 
the cares of state, and, in Washington now, 
Mr. Truman enjoys the diverting companion- 
ship of Mike, an Irish setter. As a matter of 
fact, more than half our presidents have been 
dog owners, starting with George Washington, 
one of the earliest breeders of blue-blooded 
foxhounds in the country. He kept a stud 
book, one of the nation’s most interesting, and 
once even went so far as to interrupt a war fora 
dog. This was when a handsome pointer, with 
the name of Lord Howe, the British commander 
in chief, clearly engraved on its collar, strayed 
into Washington's encampment near Morris- 
town, New Jersey. Washington’s men were 
delighted with its apparent defection and were 
all for keeping the dog, but the general ordered 
it escorted kack under a flag of truce to its 
grateful owner. ‘ 

Just how the association of dogs and 
masters arose is a matter only for conjecture. 
But one thing is certain: the dog was the first 
thing domesticated by man. Its domestication 
came before the bean, before the potato, before 
the peanut, before tobacco and before wheat. 
It preceded the cow, the pig, the sheep, the 
goat, the horse, the ass and the camel. In- 
dians migrating from Asia into the Western 
hemisphere brought the dog with them; and 
a picture judged to be 50,000 years old on the 
wall of a cave in Europe shows an indisputable 
and animated dog. Where horses’ human friends 
are numbered by the score and cats’ by the hun- 
dreds, dogs’ are counted in the thousands. In 
this country alone it is estimated that dogs are 
cherished members of the family in house- 
holds that comprise 65,000,000 persons, al- 
most half our population. Furthermore, as 
man’s oldest companion, the dog has always 
taken his master seriously, and it earnestly 
desires others to do the same. One frequently 
offered explanation of the immemorial dog-cat 
feud is that the dog is obviously resentful of 
the fact that the cat all too plainly considers 
man a fool or anyhow an easy mark. 


The Canine Family Tree 


The ancestor of the dog is believed to be the 
wolf, or a cross between the wolf and the 
jackal. Dogs breed freely with either animal 
and the progeny is fertile. In most cases, how- 
ever, the present race of dogs is far from the 
ancestral type. By constantly crossing blood- 
lines man has produced a staggering number 
of varieties. They range in size from the tiny 
Chihuahua weighing as little as a pound to the 
St. Bernard which is over 200 pounds. And they 
vary incoat from the shivering Mexican hairless 
to the furry Eskimo dog that sleeps in the snow. 
In fact, from the great reservoir of breeds now 
existing, any known type that has become ex- 
tinct can be restored. This was conclusively 
proved in the-case of the Irish wolfhound. 
This animal, the world’s tallest dog, was a 
famous competitor in the ancient Roman 
arena, and the stadium crowds cheered him 
long and loud. They were the only dogs used 
there with recorded victories over the lion and 
the elephant. Three of them were a match for 
a bear and four for a lion. On their hind legs 
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the creatures towered well over the head of a 
six-foot man. In pre-Christian Ireland they 
were used singly for wolf, and any such dog 
must be stout indeed. Of all the animals em- 
ployed today for that purpose, none tackles the 
wolf in less than a pack with the exception of 
the borzoi, the Russian wolfhound. These are 
trained to attack in pairs and hold the quarry 
until their master arrives to dispatch it, each 
dog simultaneously grabbing an ear so the 
wolf cannot use its tremendous jaws. The logic 
of this is sound. One snap of a wolf’s jaws may 
break any bone in a man’s frame, and its neck 
is so strong that it can throw a sheep over its 
back and walk off like a fox with a chicken. 
Although the last czar’s kennel is said to have 
contained at least one dog that could handle a 
wolf alone, the Irish wolfhounds constantly 
turned this trick offhandedly. When civiliza- 





Despite his lack of pedigree, any mutt, when 
he is with his master, is a very proud dog. 


tion caused the disappearance of wolves in 
Ireland, the breed dwindled and declined 
until in the middle of the last century it 
could be said to have vanished. At that time 
its revival was undertaken by a Captain Gra- 
ham, of Dursley, England. Employing the de- 
generate remainders of the race, he mated them 
with Scottish deerhounds, great Danes and 
borzois. Before long he had produced a breed 
that answered to all the descriptions of the 
earlier dog and which persists today. 
Actually all our purebred, blue-blooded 
dogs are really stable types of mongrels. Many 
instances in kennel-club history illustrate this. 
The popular and well-known Airedale up to 
about 1885 was simply a nondescript and highly 
variable terrier, a clever and dependable stray 
prized by poaching gangs that operated in the 
north of England for its ability to kill quickly 
and silently. After that date, public interest in 
the animal arose, and supervised breeding crys- 
tallized the class. Another illustration is the 
Doberman pinscher. Now one of the Conti- 
nent’s leading police dogs, it was produced ar- 
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bitrarily some fifty years ago by Louis Dober- 
mann (sic), a German dogcatcher, who was 
out to breed the perfect watchdog, and who 
blended four different grandparents, one of 
which was a black-and-tan terrier. The rule of 
selective breeding also applies to the matter of 
diminishing size. The Pomeranian arrived in 
the English-speaking world over a hundred 
years ago, a creature somewhat larger than a 
sheep dog; today, because of popular demand, 
its average weight is seven pounds and this 
figure, in all likelihood, could be further sub- 
stantially reduced by careful propagation. 
Fashion in Dogs 

Of course, some breeds have remained virtu- 
ally unaltered through the centuries. One of 
these is now probably the most fashionable 
dog in America, the boxer. Its numbers in this 
country have increased enormously within the 
past decade, and last February at the West- 
minster Kennel Club Show at Madison 
Square Garden a specimen was adjudged best 
dog in show. So far as pictures show, the 
boxer—originally called the Bullenbeisser, or 
“bull biter’ —has since the Middle Ages looked 
much as it does today, a heavy German chase 
dog, as traditionally conspicuous for agility, 
courage and dignity then as now. Like every- 
thing else connected with man, the preference 
in dogs changes. A few years back, a spate of 
Scotties, immortalized in drawings by Mar- 
guerite Kirmse, clogged the walks and sofas of 
the land. A little earlier, the collie had its day. 
Before that, there was another favorite, the 
quizzical pug. This fat, flat-faced emigrant 
from China with the double-curled tail was the 
omnipresent dog of the Victorian world, one 
out of every three exhibits in the New York 
dog shows then being a member of this comical 
clan. It wasan artful and engaging beggar with 
an amazing capacity for food, invariably satis- 
fied by its kindly owners, and to all intents and 
purposes it ate itself todeath. Asa result, today 
it is practically nonexistent in this country. 

Just what dog has changed the least over the 
years has not been definitely established, but 
two prominent contenders for the honor are 
miles apart in habitat. One, the Norwegian 
elkhound, is a gray, short-bodied, wolfish- 
looking dog whose remains have been found 
with those of prehistoric Vikings in graves 
dating back 6000 years. Hard-muscled and 
square, it is said to have few equals for elk or 
bear, whose body scent it can take at two to 
three miles. The other contender is the saluki, 
whose likenesses were engraved on the tombs 
of ancient Egypt and whose mummified 
bodies have been found in them. Living in the 
Mediterranean regions of Africa and in upper 
India, it resembles a shaggy greyhound, is 
used for coursing game and is the only dog ad- 
mired by the Arabs who, as Mohammedans, 
generally regard the species as unclean. 

At present the arbiter of dogdom in this 
country, the American Kennel Club, recog- 
nizes 111 different breeds, and among them are, 
naturally, some interesting animals. The 
bloodhound, for example, one of the most an- 
cient kinds of hound, is also one of the rarest, 
being seldom exhibited, as it is too delicate to 
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The dish-faced Pekingese, which has been a long-time favorite 
among toy breeds, was revered as sacred by 8th-Century Chinese. 


stand much carting around. Far from being 
savage, as its name might imply, it is in fact 
the height of docility and would be more apt to 
lick the hand of a fugitive it had cornered than 
to attack him. The greyhound is the fastest 
dog (it has been clocked at 40 miles an hour, or 
almost 20 yards a second). The famous pointer 
is a relative newcomer. It was born only after 
thewild-fowling habits of English sportsmen had 
changed and they had stopped aiming at birds 
on the ground and had started shooting them 
in the air. When English sportsmen aimed at 
birds on the ground they used a heavy Spanish 
trailing dog to help them locate game. Now 
for shooting at birds on the wing they needed 
a much faster assistant and one that could 
scent through the air as well as on the ground. So 
they crossed the Spaniard with the greyhound 
and foxhound. The result was a speedy, rugged, 
far-ranging creature whose nose-up attitude 
has probably been the subject of more popular 
art than any other phenomenon in the sport- 
ing field. 

Not included in the Kennel Club’s recog- 
nized varieties are a number which, neverthe- 
less, have at one time or another been shown 
in this country, but which are so uncommon 
that their names are not even known to the 
average person. Some of them have such ex- 
otic labels as Australian terrier, Chinese 
crested dog, Rhodesian lion hound, and Rus- 
sian owtchar. Briefly, the Australian terrier 
is like a toy Yorkshire with a short coat; the 
Chinese crested dog is a naked little fellow 
with a tuft of hair at about where hair grows 
on a human being’s head; the Rhodesian lion 
hound is a large gawky beast whose short back 
fur has a curious pattern like watered silk; and 
the Russian owtchar is a big, rough-coated 
sheep dog. It’s possible that the last might 
have been much better known in this country. 
An American master of foxhounds imported 








some awhile back and they did well except 
that the males arrived castrated, a Russian 
practice to keep them from straying after 
bitches, and so propagation of the breed here 
never got started. 


Aristocrats and Laborers 


For the convenience of judges at dog shows, 
the American Kennel Club has divided its rec- 
ognized breeds into six categories: sporting, 
working, hound, terrier, toy and nonsporting 
classes. Originally, of course, all dogs were 
working dogs; all were bred and employed 
either to help man hunt and kill game or to 
prevent other animals from killing livestock 
that was the source of food. To a marked de- 
gree they retain this faculty. Not long ago a 
champion poodle, fresh from the prize ring, 
entered a spaniels’ field trial on Long Island. 
To the amazement of almost everyone, it per- 
formed magnificently. Work dogs can’t be too 
much praised for both their determination and 
ingenuity. For instance, one of the great prob- 
lems of bird dogs recently has been pheasants. 
Dogs trained to point grouse or quail find 
pheasants puzzling. Instead of staying put 
when they’re pointed, the birds run quietly 
away. One indignant setter trailed pheasants 
for thirty-six hours, never finding one that 
would settle down. Finally the resolute dog 
changed its style. Following a hot scent, it 
would suddenly break off, make a wide circle, 
and, coming around in front of the astonished 
bird, force it to flush. 

Of all work, the most serious for men or for 
dogs is naturally war. In the last conflict, dogs 
brightened a tradition that began long before 
the barbarian Celts taught their hounds to leap 
at the noses of horses. In fact, many a service- 
man lives today because of the vigilance of a 
dog. There are many examples of this. Take a 
case on Iwo Jima. One black night during the 
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Airedales inspire a fierce and contentious loyalty in owners. Once used both * 
by police and thieves, they now have settled down to being good companions. 


bloody struggle for that island the 28th Regi- 
ment of marines was resting. Well in advance 
of its lines was a sentry accompanied by a Ger- 
man shepherd. Under cover of darkness the 
enemy crept forward to launch a banzai charge, 
depending for success on the element of sur- 
prise. Their advance was inaudible to human 
ears, but the dog heard them long before they 
could leap among our sleeping treops. It 
sounded the alarm and the whole camp awoke. 
When the automatic weapons stopped chatter- 
ing, 100 Japs lay dead at the cost of only two 
wounded Marines. 

This incident was multiplied throughout the 
Pacific and also in Europe. On November 19, 
1943, Maj. Gen. Lucian Truscott, command- 
ing the Third Infantry Division, presented the 
Distinguished Service Cross toa large mongrel of 
the K-9 Corps that alone eliminated a danger- 
ous machine-gun nest, forcing the surrender of 
its crew. The dog, pulling its leash from its 
handler, charged an Italian pillbox in Sicily 
which had opened fire on our advancing sol- 
diers, leaped at the throat of the gunner, and 
by resolute biting caused the whole squad of 
four to surrender. Earlier in the invasion this 
dog had already won a Silver Star and a Pur- 
ple Heart. Only the Silver Star was allowed 
to stand. The fact that it never got its other 
awards because of a War Department order 
prohibiting animals thereafter from receiving 
decorations intended for human beings hardly 
detracts from its heroism. This veteran, whose 
name was Chips, died recently at home in 
Pleasantville, New York, of wounds incurred 
in service. 

Our Allies also used dogs in their armies. 
One of the eerie sights of the battle for Ger- 
many was great brown mastiffs padding 
through mud and water in the shattered forest 
of the Reichswald ahead of British troops, si- 
lently searching for mines. Presumably they 
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used the sense of smell, arather mys- 
terious faculty on which a special 
treatise could be written. Lately 
science, in investigating it, has de- 
termined that scent comes from 
ultramicroscopic particles of less 
than 1/100,000th of an inch in 
diameter. Although the dogs may 
have relied chiefly on this, they are 
also known to have a keen sense 
of intuition, occasionally amounting 
to premonition. At Mafeking in the 
Boer War a dog emptied an entire 
barracks of soldiers just before it 
was hit by a shell. Whatever means 
the British mastiffs employed, they 
almost never failed, their trainers 
said. When wounded, they took 
their misfortune like campaigners, 
Somehow dogs seem to know that 
war is critical business and they in- 
telligently accept mediéal attention. 

The exact extent of a dog’s intelli- 
gerice has always been a matter of 
speculation. One thing has been 
proved, however. They are capable 
of organized activity on a large 
scale. In the reign of the Sultan 
Mahmud II in Constantinople in 
the last century it was decided to 
rid the city of its thousands of 
homeless dogs, They were herded 
together, all sizes, colors and shapes, 
and, yapping merrily, were sent on 
ships to an uninhabited island off 
the coast. After the dognappers had 
departed, the castaways went into 
consultation and, not liking the 
island, the entire legion took to the 
water. They swam back to the 
mainland and each returned to its 
own portion of the city, where for 
a long time they and their de- 
scendants were allowed to live un- 
molested after what was unques- 
tionably the greatest canine am- 
phibious operation in history. 

In the field of individual effort 
there have also been some remark- 
able examples. For intelligence of 
one kind or another, dogs have been 
granted charge accounts, library 
cards, fishing licenses, theater passes, 
seats at church and at symphony 
concerts, and have drawn regular 
pay as a lifeguard, postman and 
fireman. Wilfred J. Funk, the for- 
mer publisher of Funk & Wagnalls 
dictionary, is of the opinion that 
evenanordinary house petcan under- 
stand sixty words, or as many as an 
eighteen-month-old child, while a 
really intelligent dog has a vocab- 
ulary of some two hundred. He once 
drew up a list of his selections. 
This naturally included the com- 
moner monosyllables but also some 
two-syllable words like “someone” 
and “upstairs.” Dogs are sen- 
sitive to pronunciation and are puz- 
zled by careless speech. For in- 
stance, they know the word “ whip,” 
but if it is pronounced “ wip” they 


think it is another word. They are 
by nature good linguists. In World 
War I, Max, a shepherd dog, served 
under three flags. It was trained by 
the Russians, captured by the Ger- 
mans and recaptured by the Brit- 
ish, all of whom used it to carry mes- 
sages and help lay telephone wire. 
It was only a few weeks before it 
learned orders in a new tongue. 

While a dog that can function as 
a postman or a trilinguist is notable 
enough, there have been some dogs 
that for want of a better word to 
describe them could be classed only 
as geniuses. The American Ken- 
nel Gazelle of March 1, 1938, re- 
ported one of these, a dachshund 
named Kurwenal of Weimar. This 
dog, which died about ten years 
ago, was one of the great canine 
conversationalists of all time. By 
means of an alphabet whose letters 
were based on various barks, Kur- 
wenal could engage with a human 
in dialogue of this sort: 

Human:.“ Which do you -prefer, 
the cheese or the biscuits?” 

Kurwenal: “Cheese.” 

H.: “ Why?” 

K.: “It tastes so nice.” 

An even more amazing dog, per- 
haps, was not only a genius but a 
well-paid one. This was Bozo, part 
collie and part chow, which also 
spoke by means of barks. During 
its lifetime, which terminated a 
couple of years ago in Florida, this 
dog made its owner, Capt. E. C. 
Lower, more than $100,000. Mind 
reading was its forte and it as- 
tounded audiences by barking cor- 
rect answers to questions. It could 
read numbers held in back of it and 
even had the eerie faculty of being 
able to decipher the hole cards in a 
stud-poker game. Whether its abil- 
ity rested on anything besides men- 
tal telepathy has never been dis- 
closed. Psychologists who studied 
it said they were baffled. 


Can Canines Talk? 


In any consideration of canine 
intelligence, the question inevitably 
arises as to whether dogs can ex- 
press themselves not only in the 
customary fashion but in human 
language as well. In other words, 
can they talk? There is consider- 
able debate on this matter. Every 
year, newspapers carry stories of 
dogs that supposedly can say words, 
but opinion still varies. However, 
one interested party went into the 
subject rather thoroughly. This was 
the radio program, Hobby Lobby. 
It came out flat-footedly with not 
only the assertion that dogs can 
talk but with the claim that it has 
phonograph records to prove it. 

Besides varying degrees of in- 
telligence, dogs are blessed or 
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cursed with a lot of other human 
‘characteristics. They are possessive 
toa marked degree. Everybody has | 
seen a dog guard its own ball, bone 


or place in a chair. The Prime 
“Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Her- 


bert Asquith, was once nipped in 


the fundament because he ignored 
this canine regard for private 
property and attempted to sit in 
the royal dog’s chair. Furthermore, 
dogs extend this sense of possession 
to their master’s property. There is 
a characteristic story showing this. 
A rich bald man once gave a poor 
bald man one of his wigs. The poor 
bald man, wearing the gift, called 
on the benefactor to thank him. A 
dog, which had always been pleased 
in the past to see the visitor, at once 
sniffed the upper air, growled and 
was highly displeased. Finally, 
when it was obvious that nobody 
else in the household was going to 
correct matters, the dog snatched 
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the wig and made away. with it, 
evidently determined that if its mas- 
ter didn’t have the wit to recover 
his own goods, at least the thief 
wasn't going to benefit from it. 

Dogs also have a sense of humor 
and are very conscious of ostenta- 
tion in others. At Ostend one sea- 
son there was a Newfoundland that 
walked the promenades of that Bel- 
gian watering spot with befitting 
dignity. One day it met a Pekingese 
almost incredibly accoutered. On it 
was a coat, on the coat was a crest, 
and in the crest was a pocket, com- 
plete with protruding handkerchief. 
The large dog walked around the 
Pekingese twice incredulously. Then, 
with the barest twinkle in its eye, it 
picked up the little fop in its mouth, 
Swam out from shore and gravely 
dunked it in the ocean. 

Although suicide is contrary to 
the first law of nature, dogs as well 
& Men occasionally commit it. In 
thelast century, a foolhardy English- 
man made a bet. He undertook to 
walk around the narrow, winding 


parapet of the Strasbourg Cathedral 
near the top of that lofty pile. He 
was accompanied by his dog which 
didn’t like the idea at all but went 
along nevertheless. Foot by foot 
the two of them crawled around the 
perimeter. When they were almost 
finished, the gambler lost his foot- 
ing and plunged into space. The 
dog watched him fall until the im- 
port of the tragedy struck home. 
Then with a heartbroken howl it 
leaped into the air after him. 
Dogs have excelled men in special 
fields. While several people have 
negotiated Niagara Falls in con- 
tainers, none has been successful 
without one. A German police dog 
has, however. It went over the 
American side, dropped 165 feet 
into a deep pool, and was rescued 
unharmed from the water by an 
incredulous concessionaire. Dogs 
also have a wondrous locating abil- 
ity. This may be connected with the 
sense of smell or it may be part of 
an, as yet, uncatalogued sixth sense. 
An example occurred during the 
first World War. An Irishman’s dog 
was unable to stand the pain of 
separation that followed the ter- 
mination of its owner’s first leave 
from the British army. It set out 
from their home in London to find 


_ him. A few days later, during a heavy 


bombardment, the dog joined its 
master in the Allied trenches before 
Armentiéres. To do this, the animal 
had to negotiate ten miles of Lon- 


_ don streets, seventy miles of the 


English countryside, the Channel, 
over which it presumably stowed 
away, and sixty-odd miles of French 
terrain. Then it still had to sniff out 
its owner among half a million 
Englishmen, a feat it accomplished 
successfully despite the fact that 
the last half mile was under an 
enemy barrage, composed in part 
of tear-gas shells. 

Considering man’s long and some- 
times flamboyant association with 
dogs, it is not surprising that there 
have been numerous reports of 
canine ghosts. One of the less 
spectacular of these comes from an 
unimaginative group of Pittsburgh 
detectives. In the early hours of 
one morning they were engaged in 
the routine investigation of a series 
of petty robberies on a quiet side 
street. On the sidewalk, toward 
them, came a large black dog. They 
paid no attention to it until the 
animal got abreast of them. Then 
it politely said, ‘Good morning,” 
and vanished through a solid brick 
wall. The date, according to the 
report of the incident in the New 
York World, was July 26, 1908. 

THE END 





This season’s outstanding dog shows are 
listed in Facts for Holidays, page 153. 
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TARGETS FOR TOMORROW 


(Continued from Page 89) 


mental forms. They include 
jes names, the number and the 
»s when birds were first seen, the 
aber and the datcs of peak con- 
ntrations, the number and dates 
n last seen, and the nesting ac- 
yities on the refuges. For in- 
ar e, on the Sacramento Refuge, 
} J. Van Huzen, checking whistling 
ns during the period of Septem- 
through December, 1946, re- 
od five, first seen November 3. 
the peak concentration of these em- 
nts from the Arctic was seen on 
Secember 31, when Mr. Van Huzen 
hecked 117 of them. Those were all 
ihe whistling swans he saw. There 
fas no nesting or brooding on the 
Teluge. On October 10 he counted 
fighty-five snow gecse. A month 
Jater he estimated he saw 100,000, 
hich was the peak concentration. 
' Another phase of the work con- 
cerns development and mainte- 
mance, or the condition of buildings, 
dikes, dams. Still another includes 
the economic use of the refuge. 
loth these phases are interrelated, 
fit the latter is a part of refuge 
little known to the public, 
which is under the impression that 
fonservation activity always in- 
volves the outgo of public funds and 
lever any income. 
> Actually, most refuges are a direct 
art of the economic life of the areas 
h which they exist. The income 
Mhey create is derived from fur 
Wapping, lumbering, share crop- 
ag and grazing. On waterfowl 
Teluges, for instance, it is necessary 
) encourage a muskrat population. 
“The rats make channels and open- 
‘igs in dense stands of vegetation. 
These make this cover more usable 
) for waterfowl. Rats also keep down 
" certain types of plant life and per- 
mit the growth of others better 
suited to bird feeding. They also 
build lodges which are used by 
/ water birds for nesting sites. 
} On the other hand, too many 
“Muskrats can destroy a great deal 
ot marsh vegetation and ruin expen- 
sive dams and dikes. Refuge man- 
“agement must keep a balance be- 
‘tween too many muskrats and not 
fMough. So trapping is permitted, 
“Benerally on a fifty-fifty basis, and 
the money is turned back to the 
United States Treasury, while the 
local community is pleased because 
it gets an income from what other- 
wise would be inviolable land. Total 
imeome to the United States Treas- 
ury from economic-use sources 
amounted to $350,631 last year. 
Refuge work also encompasses a 
great deal of research and what the 


Fish and Wildlife Service dubs field 
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plantings. Research takes. many 
forms. There is a whole saga in the 
work done on botulism, a once 
mysterious malady that left mil- 
lions of dead waterfowl strewn 
across the water flats of the West. 
Research revealed that fresh water 
and uncontaminated food would 
restore many birds to health. ‘ Duck 
hospitals”’ to study the disease were 
founded. Finally an antitoxin was 
developed. 

* Research ties in with the field 
plantings. Ducks and geese prefer 
some aquatic plants as food, ignore 
others. Refuge experiments have re- 
vealed that control of the water 
level in ponds, lakes and artificial 
impoundments can change the 
plant make-up of a marsh. 


The Flying-Goose Sign 


All national refuges are posted 
with the identifying insigne of the 
flying goose. At least forty refuges 
are open to recreational use by 
the public. One of the country’s 
show spots, where visitors ean see 
conservation work at its best, is 
Bear River Refuge, near Brigham, 
Utah. It includes shallow-water im-, 
poundments from Great Salt Lake, 
which cover 65,000 acres. 

In Northern Michigan the flying- 
goose sign marks Seney Refuge, 
where sand-hill cranes trumpet from 
green meadows and Canada geese 
bank between the dark spruce and 
the quivering aspens, where ripples 
in the water mark the swim paths of 
beaver and muskrat. More than 
1,000,000 visitors last year took ad- 
vantage of the forty refuges which 
offer recreational facilities. 

The United States refuge system 
consists of 608.3 miles of dams and 
dikes, 1567 miles of fencing, 999 
miles of roads and trails, 45.5 miles 
of power lines, 352 miles of tele- 
phone wires, 450 miles of ditches, 
893 water-control structures, 194 
bridges, and tens of thousands of 
acres of land and water. 

Nevertheless, the ducks and geese 
are once again dwindling in number. 
Dependence now is in the refuges, 
which Ira N. Gabrielson, a former 
Fish and Wildlife director, called 
“an insurance plan.”” Without it, 
the children of today’s children 
may never know the thrills of a 
great sport, may never be aware 
of the inspiration in an echelon of 
snow geese lined against a hunter’s 
moon or the open-mouthed wonder 
of a sky fall of mallards beating into 
a bay. THE END 


Turn to Facts for Holidays, page 153, 
for further data on tours of the Wildlife 
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DELMAN SHOES, TRIFARI JEWELRY. 


WOMEN IN DICKENS’ TIME wore dresses with nipped-in waists and 
sloping shoulders, emphasizing femininity. Derby re-creates that look 
with a ballet-length ensemble worn over a modern “waist minimizer” (left). 





JOHN FREDERICS HAT, CAPEZIO SHOES, SUPERB GLOVES, 


“PEG O’ MY HEART” suit by Adele Simpson was inspired by the Irene 
Castle and Delmonico period. Of black broadcloth, it has a slim dress 
with a short jacket. Posed in front of 1890 tableau at Costume Institute. 


Clothes from the Past 


Designers use the Costume Institute of the Metropolitan 


by TONI ROBIN 


oo the clothes of today are, more often 
J than not, inspired by the fashion of some 
period in the past, it is not surprising that the 
Metropolitan Museum of Artin New York City 
houses an exhaustive collection of fashion in- 
spiration known as the Costume Institute. 

Ten years ago, the Institute was simply a 
small office in mid-town Manhattan with a 
piddling 500 costumes in its storerooms. Now 
it houses over 8000 costumes from three cen- 
turies. The late Irene Lewisohn, then director 
of the Neighborhood Playhouse, was president 
of the fledgling organization. With the help 
of enthusiasts like Aline Bernstein, the present 
president, the Institute expanded and matured. 

Most fashion design is less a matter of in- 
spired creation than of cagy borrowing from 
the past. This fact makes the Institute a 
natural haven for dress designers in search of 
a derivative idea for their next season's lines. 
Leading houses in the dress industry, who 
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Museum of Art as inspiration for new collections 


know which side their hems are stitched on, 
give the Institute financial as well as moral 
support. It pays off in clothes which should 
give almost any reasonably attractive woman 
the feeling that Mozart is in the next room 
especially composing a melody in her honor. 

The Costume Institute is not a primary 
source of fashion inspiration, but it still 
draws dozens of top-notch designers who 
want to settle a point about what Amber 
wore in the 17th Century and how something 
like it may be adapted to glamorize the girl 
next door. Silhouettes, sleeve details, bits of 
embroidery, colors, all can start a designer 
thinking in terms of new ideas for clothes. 


Photographs by Plucer 
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Miss Polaire Weissman, a woman who has 
devoted her life to the study of clothing and 
furniture through the ages, is the active head 
of the Institute today. She is the chief planner 
of the Institute’s museum exhibits, and is often 
the one who suggests the particular costume 
from which a designer may work. 

The Institute is useful not only to profes 
sional designers, but to all women who like to 
make their own clothes and set trends them- 
selves. Since the woman of today seems to be 
taking an even more active interest in design 
ing and making her (Continued on Page 110) 


—_ 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 1850 period 
costumes (right) from the Institute’ colle 
tion inspired Tina Leser’s modern hous 
coat with full back and rounded shoulders 





THE “STUDY STORAGE” of the Costume Institute, where the collection © AFTER CHOOSING a costume from the collection, designers re- 
of dresses have been hung and filed according to period, is a convenience for tire to workrooms where they can sketch or cut and drape their designs 
designers like Emily Wilkens, shown here selecting a costume for new ideas. _in privacy. Emily Wilkens checks dress on model against costume. 


(Continued from Page 108) own clothes, this serv- 
ice is an important adjunct of the Institute. 
For a $25 annual membership any qualified 
woman may become a member. 

Today, with fashions harking back not only 
to the early long-skirted 1930’s but to the glam- 
our of the 18th Century, the Institute is both 
a popular mecca for designers and a potent in- 
fluence on fashion trends. American designers, 
always anxious to achieve the prestige which 
has traditionally belonged to Paris, received 
new encouragement during the war, when for- 
eign influences. were necessarily on the wane. 
Now, to keep their leadership, American de- 
signers are tapping every source for new designs, 
and the wealth of material at the Institute 
represents something like a bonanza. 

Fortunately for designers and to the advan- 
tage of the Institute, the current revolution in 
women’s clothing has opened design for adap- 
tations from past eras in history. Aside from 
a few accepted musts, like longer skirts and 
more natural shoulders, there is no inflexible 
way an American woman must look to beinstyle. 
She can borrow—but not all at once—a cape 
from a Victorian dandy, a duster from a 1918 
motorist, a blouse from the Venetian navy, 4 
skirt from médieval Provence, a hat from Beau 
Brummell. And an accurate record of all the in- 
gredients is on hand at the Costume Institute. 


JOUN PREDERICS HAT. (More pictures on following pages) 
TWO COATS adapted from men’s period clothes are shown in front of the Metropolitan Mu- 


seum’s 1896 poster by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. In the foreground is a romantic tweed coach- 
man’s coat with elbow-length capelet by Claire McCardell. The one in the background is Anthony 
Blotta’s red, double-breasted doeskin coat with a hood and is reminiscent of Mozart period. 


—_ 


THE 18TH CENTURY, when Mozart 
performed for extravagantly dressed audi- 
ences, was inspiration for these evening 


from Anthony Blotta’s collection. 
7" HOLIDAY /NOVEMBER wraps from Anthony Blo as colle 
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RS THE SENTIMENTAL 1830's are an inspiration for Claire McCardell. Her 


modern adaptation features nipped-in waist, sloping shoulders, flared skirt. 


/TRIGERE’S adaptation of aromantic cloak of the era of the Three Musketeers 
8 8 gray wool, purple-lined full cape. Kislav gloves, Walter Lampl jewelry. 
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A MODERN BEAU BRUMMELL suit 
of the Metropolitan Museum’s fine 1810 Portrait of a Gentleman by Ingres. 
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by Adele Simpson is shown in front 


FLUTTERY, feminine, turn-of-the-century clothes were the inspiration 
for Tewi when she designed this silk gown and chiffon robe ensemble. 
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WP WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Porter Frank Harrison gets ready for another “line” on his New York- 
Chicago run; supply and maintenance men work out last-minute details. 


Pullman Ubrter 


Among other things, he must be a practical 


psychologist and a minor miracle Wétker 


by RUSSELL MALONEY 


—. HARRISON, who works out 
of the New York Central’s Mott 
Haven yards in New York City, is a 
fairly typical Pullman porter. He is 
married and has four children. He 
lives in the modest suburb of Ja- 
maica, in a house which he bought 
with the aid of an HOLC loan. He 
is a member of the porters’ union, 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. He is a veteran of World 
War I. He is fifty-three years old, 
and has been a porter for twenty- 
three years. 

Harrison is well-built, a little 
above average height. His hair is 
cut close to his head, and he wears 
octagonal: rimless glasses. He was 
born and raised in the South, but 
his accent by now is hardly notice- 
able, except for the soft and lei- 
surely delivery. His smile is per- 
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haps more quizzical than jovial. 
Years of working within a small 
space have taught him to move 
quickly and neatly. His walk has 
in it something of a seaman’s roll, 
the result of being perpetually 
braced against an unexpected stop 
or curve. 

Harrison’s regular run— Pullman 
men call it a “‘line’””—takes him out 
of Grand Central Station at 11:35 
p.M. His car is No. 1593, or car 
No. 3 on Train No. 159. At Buffalo, 
No. 1593 is taken off and put on 
Train No. 35, arriving at Chicago at 
5 p.m. He stays the night in Chi- 
cago and starts back to New York 
at 3 p.m. on Car No. 687, Train 
No. 68, better-known as the Com- 
modore Vanderbilt. He is due in 
New York City at 8:30 the following 
morning. The next day he starts 
out again on No. 159, but after the 
third round trip he takes an extra 
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At Mott Haven Yards he checks 
schedule with porter instructor. 








Harrison escorts passenger aboard 
his car at Grand Central Station. 


day off. This works out to sever 
round trips a month, during which 
he is away from home a total of 
twenty-one nights, fourteen of which 
he spends on the train and seven 
with a distant cousin in Chicago. 


“Making Down” 


A porter is at work long before 
his train pulls out.. For the sched- 
uled 11:35 departure, Harrison 
“signs out.” at the Pullman office in 
the Mott Haven yards at 7:00 p.m. 

train is not due to receive pas- 
sengers at Grand Central until 
9:30, but at that hour all the 
berths must be ready for the night. 
For the trip out, Harrison is always 
in charge of an “eight, two, and 
one” car, one with eight sections, two 
double compartments, and a draw- 
ing room which can sleep three. The 
sign-out clerk tells him the name of 
the car and gives him a slip telling 
what berths and rooms have been 
sold up to that hour, so he will know 
what he has to “make down.” 
‘Making down” is good Pullman 
for what travelers call making up: 
getting the berths ready for night 
occupancy. 

Harrison figures that fourteen 
minutes is about par for making 
down one section, upper and lower. 
If the train is moving, or if the 
porter has to interrupt his making 
down to attend a passenger who 
Wants something at the moment, 
it takes that much longer. 
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Sign-in clerk writes in Harrison 
as he_tegisters ‘for ‘regular. run. 


Porter must be sure there are 
enough towels, linen before trip. 


By the time a porter arrives at 
his car, the cleaning women and in- 
spectors and maintenance men usu- 
ally are just getting through going 
over it. Before every trip, a Pull- 
man car is thoroughly washed —the 
outside and the vestibules, the inner 
walls and toilets. The seats and 
carpet are vacuumed and the elec- 
tric lighting, ventilation, plumbing 
and call-bell system are checked. 
If it happens to be that particular 
car’s turn for attention, an uphol- 
sterer may tighten up the button- 
holes on a berth curtain, or a 
painter touch up the metalwork 
with quick-drying paint. Towels, 
bed linen, a supply of white coats 
for the porter, and some dust rags 
are put in the porter’s locker at the 
end of the car. Somebody else 
brings paper cups for the water 
cooler, soap, and paper towels. A 
block of ice for the cooler is left in 
the vestibule. It is not unusual for 
a porter to find eight or ten people 
in his car when he reports; all hard 
at work. 

The porter counts his linen and 
notes on a printed form any dis- 
crepancy between the linen room’s 
count and his own. (The sheet situ- 
ation, incidentally, is still tight.) 
He folds a stack of towels into 
a handy triangular shape and puts 
them in the washrooms. He puts 
fresh cakes of soap where soap 


Photographs by Lisa Larsen ~* 
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CUT FOR A GOOD DEAL...IN 
QUALITY Quadriga CLOTH 


Kick in your sleep if you like, but im comfort... 
weave or wave your arms without binding. What- 
ever your waistline measure EaW pajamas’ elastic 
waistband “breathes” right. along with you. It’s 
the comfort cut that counts... tailored to perfec- 
tion in Ely a Walker’s own Quadriga... those color- 
fast, laundry-loving cottons featured exclusively 
in pajamas by Ely «Walker. In handsome stripes 
or all-over patterns, they’re always your money’s 
worth, always a good deal. At better stores. 


©1947 


ASK BY NAME FOR THE QUALITY PRODUCTS OF ELY & WALKER, ST. LOUIS 






































































New Ways to 
Sarita Claus 


Never before have you had such a choice for that 
very special gift! Give this new Zenith table com- 
bination with the Cobra Tone Arm, or one of these - 
sparkling new portable radios, and you give the best 





the world affords. The portables will give no end of pleasure—in 
the house or outdoors. They play on self-contained 
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long life battery or on AC or DC current. The 
table combination, too, is easy to carry 
from room to room for superb record 
and radio enjoyment. Order today 
from your Zenith dealer ...and be 
.the most popular Santa Claus ever! 
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Table Radio-Phonograph-— first 
time with the famous Cobra 
Tone Arm! Brings out tones you've 
never heard in records before. . . . 
Silent-speed record changer, stand- 
ard broadcast radio, powerful new 


speaker, Wavemagnet. $9950* 


Model 6R886 


*Zenette,” an exquisite, 


tiny personal radio with power- 
ful volume, big tone, built-in 
Wavemagnet. As easy to carry as 
a hand bag or brief case. Plays 


on self-contained battery and AC 
or DC current. Makes a smart 
table model for any room. 544 in. 
high, 774 in. wide. Weighs only 


54 Ibs. Rich ma- $4745° 


roon plastic case, 
Batteries extra. ‘ i 
) 
tex <<" 





*All West Coast prices slightly higher. 


Zenith Trans-Oceanic . . . 
The aristocrat of all portables. Exclu- 
sive Wavemagnets pull in standard 
broadcast coast to coast, plus world-wide 
short wave. Plays where ordinary port- 
ables fail — in humid climates, planes, 
trains, autos, boats, remote areas. Works 


on own long-life battery $11440° 


and on AC or DC current. 
Battery extra. 












Before leaving Chicago he checks 
call cards with Pullman conductor. 


should be. If there are any rooms 
on his car, he supplies them 
with soap, toilet paper, towels, 
paper cups, a thermos jug of drink- 
ing water and a couple of wooden 
coat hangers. Then he makes down, 
a ritual in which virtually every 
move is dictated by his employers, 
from the opening of the upper 
berth, where the bedding is stored, 
down to the arrangement of the 
pillows. 

Frank Harrison, observed on a 
recent run, arrived at the yards at 
6:30, halfan hour before he was due. 
He isn’t paid for being there early, 
but Harrison is a man who doesn’t 
like to be hustled, even if it means 
working on his own time. Things 
can go wrong when a man gets 
hustled. He might, for instance, get 
mixed up in making down his 
berths. The Pullman Company 
doesn’t care whether berths are 
made with the head forward or 
backward, but they like to have 
all the beds in the car made up 
the same way. 


Under Way 


By the time the train pulled out 
of the yards, Harrison’s car was all 
set for the night and he had changed 
into his uniform to receive passen- 
gers. The Pullman conductor, who 
was wailing on the station plat- 
form, gave all the porters their “ call 
cards.” On these the porter notes 
the destination of the passenger in 
each space, and the time he wants 
to be called. As soon as the train 
was under way and the vestibule 
door closed, Harrison changed from 
his blue-uniform coat to a white- 
linen jacket—this one, as it hap- 
pened, a little too big for him. A 
porter is supposed to put down his 
jacket size on the tally sheet which 
he turns in at the end of his run with 
the soiled linen, and the linen room 
is supposed to give him clean coats 
in the same size; but there are oc- 
casional slip-ups. Usually, Harri- 
son says, a porter with a misfit coat 
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can manage to trade with another 
porter, fatter or thinner as the case 
may be, who also has been supplied 
with a misfit. 
Just before the train pulled out, 
a Pullman clerk handed Harrison q 
last-minute report on space sold ip 
his car since he had reported for 
work; one more section had to be 
prepared, and Harrison attended to 
this while the passengers waited jp 
the washroom. Questions, more or 
less pertinent, are as much a part of 
a porter’s life as are sheets and 
towels, and the questions started 
before Grand Central was very far 
behind. “Porter!” an imperious 
lady said, stopping near the section 
that Harrison was making down, 
“What time do we arrive?” She 
was on a train that made something 
like a dozen scheduled stops. 
“What is your destination, 
madam?” Harrison’s tone was an 
unobtrusive apology for his stupid- 
ity in requiring further details. 
“Buffalo.”” The lady did not ac. 
tually say, “Of course,” but she 
might as well have. Harrison told 
her when the train was due in Bul. 
falo. Questions are just questions 
to him; he no longer thinks of them 
as intelligent or stupid, necessary 
or unnecessary. However, he will 
go as far as to say that the most u- 
answerable question he has to cope 
with regularly comes from the pas- 
senger who inquires, before the 
train has pulled out of the station, 
“Are we going to be on time?” 
On this particular run, the por- 
ters sléep three hours. While a por- 
ter sleeps, the porter in the next car 
watches over both cars. At mit- 
night, the porter in car No. 15%, 
which was right behind No. 159%, 
went to bed or, in Pullman par 
lance, “went down.” By means of 
an extension cord, the bell-signal 
systems of the two cars are Col: 
nected, so that Harrison’s bell ring 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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D ISTANCE is no longer a barrier between you and 
those you love. Thanks to the airlines you can get there and 
back in hours instead of days. When you travel by air, you 
have more time to spend with friends or family, extra time 
for profit or pleasure, ample time for a real vacation. Time 
.. . that’s what the airlines give you. Time! 


Fly Martin . . . Gain Time! 


Time... . translated into speed . . . is one reason why leading 
airlines the world over have standardized on Martin trans- 
ports. For these fast-flying 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 airliners are 100 
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m.p.h. faster than the twin-engined transports they sup- 
plant. They bring high express speeds to every airline city 
.. . offer unsurpassed comfort and dependability. Travel with 
glamour . . . specify Martin airliner . . . save more time! 


Proved in Service 


A new era of swift, dependable transportation is opening, as 
the ultramodern Martin 2-0-2 enters service. .Meanwhile, 
Martin is spurring production so more Americans can fly on 
these advanced airliners...and gain Time...Time... TIME ! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 
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if somebody in 1590 presses the 
button. This happened almost im- 
mediately. Checking his own signal 
board and finding on it no signal for 
any space in his car, Harrison went 
into 1590. A woman in an upper 
berth wanted the ladder. Harrison 
brought it for her, helped her down, 
and told her to ring when she wanted 
to get back. ; 

Returning from the lounge car, 
which stopped serving at midnight, 
three men in succession were helped 
into upper berths. One was an Eng- 
lishman, one a Frenchman, and the 
third an American who was acting 
as their guide on the trip. The Amer- 
ican said to Harrison, “ Neither of 
these men has ever been in an upper 
berth before.”” Harrison assured him 
that he’d take special care of them, 
and he did. The Englishman lis- 
tened to Harrison’s instructions and 
said, “ Right,” in an empire-build- 
ing tone. The Frenchman spoke no 
English, nor could either of his 
friends translate for him. For the 
Frenchman’s benefit, Harrison spoke 
slowly and clearly, throwing in a 
little pantomime. The Frenchman 
seemed to gain confidence, at least. 
“Alors he said, vanishing 
headfirst into the upper. 

Harrison retired to the washroom 
to eat some lunch before starting on 
his passengers’ shoes. He ate two 
buns and drank the better part of a 
quart of milk, sweetened with sugar 
from a little paper bag that he had 
brought with him. “Can’t seem to 
get any taste from that stuff unless 
I put something in it,”’ he explains. 








His tastes in food are catholic. One 
night a stay-up passenger found 
him nibbling on what looked like a 
piece of fried chicken. “Having a 
little fried chicken, boy?” the pas- 
senger asked genially. 

“No, sir,” Harrison politely re- 
plied. “ Fried muskrat.” It was too; 
Harrison is very partial to fried 
muskrat. 

Having finished his snack, Harri- 
son polished the passengers’ shoes, 
He brought them out by pairs from 
under each berth, and carefully 
marked the berth number in pencil 
on the soles, so there would be no 
chance of mislaying them: Shoe 
polishing is perhaps the oldest Pull- 
mar service; porters will tell you 
that the first porter polished the 
shoes of the first passenger. How- 
ever, the company doesn’t supply 
polishing equipment, nor teach pol- 
ishing technique. Harrison, like all 
the other porters, carries cloths, 
brushes and paste in his overnight 
bag. No liquid; the company frowns 
on the city-slicker shine which in- 
volves both liquid and paste. 

There were a few bells to break 
the polishing routine. The lady in 
1590 went back to her upper. A 
wandering drunk, hunting for the 
lounge car, got into the coaches and 
couldn’t get back; Harrison’s car 
was the first Pullman, and was ac- 
cordingly locked against intrusion 
from the coaches, so the drunk had 
to ring to get in. There was one un- 
explained ring which Harrison 
couldn’t track down. A few more 
people had to descend briefly from 
their uppers. After he had finished 


While Johnny and Revella kibitz, Harrison plays checkers with Frank, Jr. 
in living room of home in Jamaica, L. I: He’s home about 9 nights a month 
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Arrowhead 
Hot Springs 


HOTEL AND SPA 


In the beautiful foothills of San Bernardino, 
California, just 65 miles from Los Angeles. The 
world’s finest and most complete resort. Whatever 
your vacation dream may be, here it is at sts best 
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World-renowned natural hot springs. 























Famous mineral watess, steam and mud 
baths. Complete bath facilities. Golf, 
tennis, riding and other sports. Palm- 
circled swimming pool and cabanas 
Luxurious, ultra-modern hotel. Finest 
cuisine. Private bungalows. . Restful 
guest -rooms. Everything to make your 
vacation perfect. 


SINGLE FROM $10.00 
DOUBLE FROM $14.00 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 
For reservations see your Local 
Travel Representative or write 
ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS HOTEL 
San Bernardino, California 
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the shoes, Harrison brought out a 
campstool and stationed himself 
where he could look down the aisle 
between the berths. “Riding the 
stool’’ is encouraged, although the 
company realizes that a porter can’t 
be expected to keep a constant 
watch. The idea is that if he makes 
unpredictable and fairly frequent 
appearances, and stays there for un- 
predictable lengths of time, it will 
inhibit any notions that might creep 
into the head of the random bad 
customer. 

At three o’clock, Harrison went 
into the next car and awakened the 
sleeping porter. He got his signa- 
ture in the space provided on the 
opposite side of the call card; if the 
porter should go back to sleep, this 
would be proof that he had been 
called at the proper time. Harrison 
himself now prepared to “ go down.” 
The sofa that runs the breadth of 
the men’s washroom converts into 
a berth, and a curtain can be strung 
across the end of the room to screen 
it. Harrison slept here from three 
until six, when the porter he was 
teamed with woke him up and got 
his signature. 

Except for a couple of passengers 
who got off at a scheduléd stop, the 
car was dull for the next hour and a 
half. As soon as the dining car was 
open, Harrison went back and got a 
can of hot coffee and a muffin. The 
passengers began to get up. As soon 
as a section was vacated, Harrison 
“put away” the berths—prepared 
the section for daytime use. This 
job takes only about half as long as 
making down. Putting away, tak- 
ing used towels from the washroom 
and putting out fresh ones, and 


| opening up the car at stations kept 


Harrison busy until nearly eleven 
o'clock. Then he went back for his 
breakfast. Train crews get the regu- 
lar dining-car menus and service, 
except that some items may be 
gone; they pay half price. Harrison 
had dry cereal (he wanted oatmeal 
but it was all gone), bacon, eggs, 
toast and coffee. 

Nobody in his right mind would 
have taken that particular train to 
Chicago from New York, and Har- 
rison lost most of his New York pas- 
sengers early. However, new ones 
got on at places like Buffalo, Cleve- 
land and Elkhart. During the day, 
Harrison had only the relatively 
light duties of a parlor-car porter: 
handing out pillows, paper bags for 
hats, opening up at all the stops, 
and, of course, answering questions. 
He even had a little time to answer 
a reporter’s questions. 

About pay? Well, he had been a 
porter for longer than fifteen years, 
hence he got the highest minimum 
rate of pay—$192.90 per month. 
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This was paid him against.a mini- 
mum of 240 hours per‘month, which 
is thirty, days of eight hours. Time 
spent in the yards preparing the car 
for the run counts as working time, 
and so is overtime caused by late 
arrival. However, a porter sleeps 
on his own time, though he can do 
so only at periods specified by the 
company.. 

Tips are a very private matter 
with passengers and porters alike. 
Company rules forbid a porter to 
solicit tips, but do not forbid him 
to accept them. Porters are in a 


peculiar position; when you tip a. 


waiter, for instance, your whole 
party sees what you leave, but when 
you tip a porter nobody sees. Then, 
a porter’s tip is not a fixed percent- 
age, like the’ waiter’s ten ‘per cent 
(or fifteen, or whatever it is now) 
of the diner’s check. ; 

If the reader has ever tried to 
estimate a Pullman porter’s earn- 
ings in tips by multiplying the sum 
he gives by the number of passen- 
gers in the car, let him realize now 
that his estimate is without doubt 
ludicrously wrong. Tips are abso- 
lutely unpredictable. 

Are there -very few non-tippers? 
No, Harrison couldn’t agree with 
that; he had had two on his last 
trip. ‘Both of them in bedrooms,” 
he added. He remembered that 
once, in a compensation case, testi- 
mony had been offered that thirty- 
eight dollars a month was a porter’s 
minimum average earning in tips, 
if he worked the full 240 hours. 
Harrison thought this was a little 
low; he’d' say forty or forty-five was 
a little closer, though not predict- 
able. ‘On this trip, I may make ten 
or twelve dollars in tips—or I may 
make~two dollars and fifty cents.” 
The non-tipper, though technically 
welcome on a Pullman car, is known 
to the porters as a “snake.” “He 
bit me” means he left without 
tipping. 

Actually, Harrison never even 
keeps a running total of his tips. 
When he gets’ back to his house, he 
empties all the silver (and the few 
bills) onto the top of his bureau, 
and his wife takes charge of it. If 
he needs money, he asks her for it. 


Adventures Pass Him By 


Harrison has'never had any of the 
adventures that endear porters to 
the hearts of company publicity 
men. He has never delivered a child 
in his car. He has never found 
jewelry worth thousands of dollars. 
He ‘has never been in a wreck, or 
even in a mishap—nothing worse 
than being stuck behind a snow- 
plow in a blizzard. And he has never 
been disciplined by the company. 
Discipline takes the form of being 
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laid off —‘‘ put in the street”’—for a 
specified number of days. Harrison 
never has had this, nor has he ever 
received any phenomenally big tips. 
“Nope, ndéne of that ever happened 
to me,” he says, seemingly content. 

It is not typical of the average 
Pullman porter to run between the 
same two cities for his entire career. 
It just happens that Harrison has 
never worked regularly on any but 
the Chicago—New York runs. Five 
months after he went to work, he 
got a “liné,” a regular run. This 
was unusual; some porters work ten 
years without getting a line. How- 
ever, this line was so unpopular that 
anybody could have it who wanted 
it: it was twenty-eight hours and 
five minutes scheduled running time 
to Chicago from New York—two 
nights. In those days—around 
1924—any train that made the trip 
in less than twenty-eight hours 
charged extra fare. Harrison was 
glad to get the line, and stuck to it 
for almost ten years. “It meant a 
lot to me, to have the regular work 
and know when I was going to be 
home.” The junior porters, on 
“extra” duty, have to go where 
they’re sent, and never know when 
they leave home how long they may 
be gone. 

In his own words, Harrison 
stayed on that line until he got 
enough “age’’ to bid for the line he 
has now. Pullman jobs go by sen- 
iority. When a job is vacated—by 
death, voluntary retirement at 
sixty-five or after thirty years of 
service, or involuntary retirement 
at seventy—the job is “auctioned 
off.” Any porter can apply for it, 
and the applicant with the most 
seniority gets it. Then the vacancy 
he leaves is auctioned off, and so on. 

Harrison always has worked for 
the railroad. Before he was a porter 
he was a freight handler, first in 
New Orleans, then in Chicago. Or- 
phaned at the age of four, he was 
brought up in the South by foster 
parents. He left high school to go 
to work and was married at the age 
of nineteen. His wife died in child- 
birth. Harrison went to war in 
1917, serving first with a labor bat- 
talion and later as a guard in a 
prisoners’ camp. In 1922 he remar- 
ried. By his second marriage he had 
four children—Mazeline, Revella, 
Frank, Jr., and John. Mazeline is 
twenty-three, and is married to a 
man who is a superintendent in 
a hospital in Washington, D. C. 
She herself works at Howard Uni- 
versity in the registrar’s office. Re- 
vella, Frank and John—twelve, 
eleven and seven, respectively —are 
in public school. Norma Harrison, 
their mother, is Catholic and the 
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children are being brought up in her 


faith. Harrison was raised 2; a 
Baptist, but now attends ser. ice 
with his wife and children. 

Harrison likes a drink now and 
then. He smokes a pipe. He n -ver 
gambles. He takes The New > ork 
Times in the morning and the Vey 
York Post at night. His favorite 
magazines are the Reader’s 1 iges/ 
and the Negro Digest. He iiever 
reads the Harlem newspapers. His 
taste in books runs to Conan Doyle, 
Zane Grey and other frankly es. 
capist reading. He pays three dol- 
lars a month union dues, but some- 
times fails to attend a meeting. In 
politics he is just as much at sea 
right now as any other former Roose- 
velt Democrat. He is not regis- 
tered with any party, and regards 
local elections as the most impor- 
tant part of his political life. ‘You 
have to see that you get good schools 
and things like that.” 

A Pullman porter either becomes 
a practical psychologist early in his 
job or goes into some other line of 
work. He is not supposed to tella 
passenger that any request is against 
the company rules, or even that it 
is impossible, even though it may 
actually be against the rules or im- 
possible. The company is a little an- 
noyed whenever a passenger has to 
ring for service; they say the porter 
ought to be at hand to offer the 
service—but of course he never 
must be obtrusive. One passenger 
may complain that it is too hot in 
the car, and another that it is too 
cold. The porter must do some- 
thing about both complaints. It 
all amounts to being given carte 
blanche to work miracles. 


Rolling Diplomacy 


There is never any friction be- 
tween porter and passenger, if the 
porter knows his business; some- 
times, however, there is friction be- 
tween passengers which the porter 
can’t smooth out. Harrison still re- 
members, with a shudder, the case 
of the two individualists in Section 
11. Upper 11 decided he wanted to 
stay in his berth all the way to 
Chicago, so he didn’t get up in the 
morning; he had paid for the berth, 
and that was his privilege. Lower 
11 got up, washed and shaved, 
dressed, and went to the dining car 
for breakfast. He was definitels 
annoyed, on returning to his car, t 
firid that the berths in Section I! 
had not been put away. Harrison 
explained that a lower can’t be pul 
away unless the upper is also pul 
away, and that the man in the uppe 
was still asleep. “Well, wake him 
up,” Lower I1 said. “I want to sit 
in my seat.” Harrison ta: tfulls 
suggested that there were other 
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of Youth” in the tropical fruits of Florida! 
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places to sit—the club car, the ob- 
servation car, the smoking com- 
partment; there were even a couple 
of empty seats in the body of the 
car. “I want the seat I paid for,” 
Lower 11 said. At this point Har- 
rison called the Pullman conductor 
into consultation. The case was 
decided against Lower 11, since 
Upper 11 was actually in his berth. 
As far as the Pullman company is 
concerned, a man’s upper berth is 
his castle; they would no more open 
his curtain than break down the 
door of his house. 

An exception to this rule is made 
if the train conductor wants a berth 
or a room opened. The train con- 
ductor en route is as potent a 
figure as the captain of a ship at sea. 
If you don’t open your compart- 
ment at his command, the lock can 
be handily unscrewed from the out- 
side; but this is unlikely unless you 
try to press a lounge-car friendship. 

On this particular run, the train 
was almost two hours late at Chi- 
cago. Harrison was dismissed fif- 


teen minutes after arrival, but he 
actually spent a little longer in the 
car. Seeing his passengers off with 
the immemorial chant of “Get your 
right baggage!” and receiving his 
tips took about five minutes. Then 
he searched the car for property left 
behind; this is a chore that must be 
performed before any other railroad 
employee is allowed in the car. 
Then Harrison picked up all the 
newspapers and scraps that he 
found in the body of the car and 
left them in the men’s washroom. 
Soiled linen and towels were tallied 
and put in a bag. All the lights were 
turned off. Equipment shortages 
were noted on a special form. By 
the time all this had been done, the 
car was at the yards. Harrison 
changed his clothes, put his uniform 
in his bag, and went to a near-by 
railroad-men’s inn for a latish 
dinner. Then he went to his cousin’s 
apartment, far out on the South 
Side of Chicago, and went to bed. 
He slept late the next morning and 
stayed in bed after he had awak- 
ened, drinking coffee and ,reading 


the newspapers. He’ reported at 


_the sign-out room of the Root 


Street yards at 1:30 p.m. to prepare 
his car for the 3 p.m. departure of 
the Commodore Vanderbilt. 

The return trip was a little easier, 
His car consisted of a dozen double 
bedrooms, most of them sold for 
single occupancy, and most of them 
containing through passengers for 
New York City. The porters get 
four hours’ sleep on thisrun, because 
the first man can turn in about ten 
o'clock, if he gets most of his berths 
made down first. On this run, Har- 
rison ate an early dinner, before the 
passengers were admitted to the 
diner, and an early breakfast. He 
arrived at Grand Central at 9:35 
A.M. Three hours later he was home. 

There is an obvious question 
often asked of a veteran Pullman 
porter. How many miles has he 
traveled in the course of his career? 
Well, the typical Pullman porter 
just doesn’t know, if Frank Harri- 
son is typical. “I’ve just never 
given it a thought,” he says. 

THE END 
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Problem, and You Are Never Too 
Old to Take Up Fencing. He was 
just graduating into excerpts from 
Liebman’s' Peace ‘of Mind and 
Bisch’s Your Nerves, How to Release 
Emotional Tensions, both of which 
my system could have used, when 
the aircraft providentially glided 
down to its anchorage inthe Klong 
Toi outside the Siamese capital. 

In my innocence I had supposed 
that hotel accommodations in a city 
as remote as Bangkok could be had 
for the asking, but the one Euro- 
pean hostelry I managed to dis- 
cover, the Ratanakosindr, was full 
up and no amount’ of cajolery, 
bribery or sign language could in- 
duce the staff to part with a shake- 
down. At last, a kindly American 
film exhibitor saw me seated on a 
mound of satchels, softly sobbing to 
myself. He blew my nose, stirred 
up a jeep, and drove me to the home 
of our military attaché, who, by 
some telepathy I still cannot fathom, 
was expecting me. Colonel Ran- 
dolph, a lanky, affable Texan, had 
flown with distinction in the Pacific 
and European theaters, a service 
for which his country had rather 
ambiguously rewarded him by 
thrusting him into the thick of 
Siamese political intrigue. He put 
his extensive, airy house and his 
twelve servants at my disposal, gave 
me a fatherly talk about the rate 
of exchange and, with consummate 
tact, left me to my own devices. 


From the very beginning I was 
charmed by Bangkok; I liked its 
polite, gentle, handsome people, its 
temples, flowers and canals, the re- 
laxed and peaceful rhythm of life 
there.- Apart from its shrill and 
tumultuous central thoroughfare 
swarming with Chinese and Indian 
bazaars, it struck me as the most 
soothing metropolis I had thus far 
seen in the East. Its character is 
complex and inconsistent; it seems 
at once to combine the Hannibal, 
Missouri, of Mark Twain’s boyhood 
with Beverly Hills, the Low Coun- 
tries and Chinatown. You pass from 
populous, glaring streets laden with 
traffic into quiet country lanes 
paralleled by canals out of a Dutch 
painting; a tree-shaded avenue of 
pretentious mansions abruptly be- 
comes a bustling row of shops, then 
melts into a sunny village of 
thatched huts among which water 
buffalo graze. The effect is inde- 
scribably pleasing; your eye con- 
stantly discovers new vistas. 

Unfortunately it is damnably hot 
in April, the very peak of Siamese 
summer, and sightseeing at 96° re- 
quires stamina. Most of mine evap- 
orated after trudging through the 
National Museum and a couple 
of wals, or temples, but it was 
nevertheless a rewarding exper- 
ience. The Chapel of the Emer- 
ald Buddha, in the monastery ad- 
joining the palace, must be seen to 
be credited. Its flaunting, sportive 
improvisations of gilt and lacquer, 
the glass-and-tile mosaics, the 


bronze Garudas (half men and half 
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birds), and the rows of colossal, mul- 
ticolored divinities guarding its ap- 
proaches dazzle an Occidental ac- 
customed to the severity of classical 
architecture. Surrounding the tem- 
ple, under an arcade extending for 
blocks, is an extraordinary mural of 
the Ramayana, that leaves one 
breathless at the taste and technical 
skill of the artists who wrought it. 
The National Museum (ignored in 
all the guidebooks I encountered) 
contains a superb collection of 
Buddhas from every part of South- 
east Asia, as well as remarkable ex- 
hibits of costumes, musical instru- 
ments, theater puppets and arti- 
facts. One of the more touching 
items is a full-sized wheelbarrow and 
spade of ivory, mother-of-pearl and 
ebony, made for some vanished 
princeling; also on view, in a murky 
corner, is a quaint model engine and 
tender, presented by the eminent 
Queen to King Mongkut, the sov- 
ereign of Anna and the King of Siam. 

With the arrival of Hirschfeld, 
wan and greenish after five days of 
smorgasbord on a Scandinavian 
tramp (he had not taken a steamer 
after all but had ridden up on the 
shoulders of a Scandinavian tramp), 
my activities became somewhat less 
cerebral. We squandered a good 
three dollars on the midget-horse 
races at the Royal Bangkok Sports 
Club, flirted outrageously with the 
cabaret girls at the Cathay, and 
wandered about the Chinese jewel 
ers’ shops in the Ban Moh. Aidedby 
Hirschfeld’s expert knowledge of 
gems and my own shrewd bargailr 
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The United Motor Courts emblem identifies 
recognized tourist courts from coast to 
coast. It is the guide for discriminating 
travelers because it stands for — 


CLEANLINESS «As ciean as home” is 


the way United Motor Court owners keep 
their accommodations, 


SAFETY United Motor Courts are the 


Perfect place for families and for ladies 
traveling alone, 


COMFORT Buildings and furnishings 


must meet high standards before a court is 
allowed to join United Motor Courts and 
display the shield, 


UMC is a non-profit 
association. Owners of 
courts meeting its stand- 
ards are invited to join. 


i United Motor Courts, Inc., 
‘51 Government St., Mobile 21, Ala. 

J, Please send me Free UMC Guide to Points of 
Interest and Places to Stay. 
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ing sense, I was enabled to pick 
up—at a fraction more than twice 
what I would have paid for them in 
America—three emeralds. I had 
them appraised later in Bombay 
and was told that they had been 
cut down from a very rare Coca- 
Cola bottle. Of course, I had known 
this at the time I bought them, but 
preferred not to damage Hirsch- 
feld’s self-esteem by mentioning it. 
Three or four hundred dollars is a 
small enough price to preserve a 
friendship, and ‘in any case I had 
paid for them in travelers’ checks 
filched from my friend’s pants while 
he lay asleep. 

I had but one fault to find with 
Hirschfeld during these halcyon 
days: a strange and stubborn fixa- 
tion, amounting at times to a 
psychosis, that I might burden our 
expedition with a little pet or two. 
It happened that John Royola, who 
collects wild animals for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and many Amer- 
ican zoological parks, wasin Bangkok 
at the time, preparing to embark a 
shipment of specimens gathered in 
Burma, French Indo-China and 
Siam. His depot in Bankopi was a 
fascinating storehouse of elephants, 
monkeys and snakes, and we fre- 
quently used to drop in to watch 
him -milk the cobras and Russell’s 
vipers, whose crystallized venom is 
of considerable medical value. One 
morning I spotted a five-month- 
old baby elephant, less than a yard 
high and as cunning as the prover- 
bial bug’s ear, wandering around the 
grounds uprooting the bushes. He 
seemed about the right size for my 
apartment in New York; I figured 
I could tether him in the bath- 
room, and, when he became more 
robust, the children could ride him 
to scheol and economize on bus 
fares. As Royola, waving my check 
to dry it, vanished into the house 
to procure a blue satin bow to tie 
around the creature’s neck, Hirsch- 
feld blew his top. “I’m through!” he 
spluttered, his face purple. “I refuse 
to travel in the same stateroom 
with that—that pachyderm!” 


Hirschfeld’s Huff 


“Just a second, Percy,”’ I inter- 
rupted, biting the words out between 
my teeth. “ You're talking about a 
member of my family. I don’t in- 
terfere in your private life and I'll 
thank you to keep out of mine.” 

The man’s ferocity was startling 
to behold; he flung himself down in 
a tantrum, beat his fists on the earth 
and foamed at the chops. It was 
so alarming, in sooth, that I 
had to call off the deal. I could 
see Royola thought my crony’s 
conduct extravagant; he offered to 
sell me something more compact, 


Siamese child carrying Siamese child. 


like a half-grown leopard or a 
banded krait, but Hirschfeld was 
inflexible. No doubt his years of 
urban living had atrophied that 
love of animals, that kinship to- 
ward things that creep and crawl, 
which Mother Nature endows us 
with at birth. 

It is one of the profound limita- 
tions of the human spirit that even 
when we are most content, some 
obscure demon goads us on our way. 
We might have remained forever at 
Colonel Randolph’s, gobbling his 
food, swilling his. whisky, and tyran- 
nizing his servants; indeed, so ami- 
able was he I think we might almost 
have forced him out of the house 
altogether, had we put our minds 
to it; but in less than a month the 
itch for new horizons was on us. 
There came a morning, inevitably, 
when we stood again at the airport, 
wringing his hand in farewell, bound 
back to Singapore and the steamer 
that would take us on to India. 

“Good-by, good-by!” he called 
as the.powerful motors rose in vol- 
ume. “Ill never forget you, boys.” 
And well might he say so, for in our 
luggage, unbeknownst to him, re- 
pased his best spoons, his wife’s 
diamond clips and three of his dress 
shirts. There he stood, erect and 
soldierly, a symbol of all that was 
best and most generous in the 
American way of life. Was it any 
wonder a lump formed in. our 
throats as we waved adieu to Siam? 
Was it any wonder a second lump 
formed on top of the first one at the 
prospect of paying room rent and 
board again? Was it any wonder? 
Now I ask you. 

Editor’s Note: This is the sixth ofa series. 
The seventh will appear in an early issue. 
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SIERRA 
100% weol 
scarlet and black 
or tan and brown 
about $25 


AMAZING NEW IMPROVED 
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VRichard 
voce: 


It’s hard to believe until you actually 
try on one of these Spun Sun* lined 
coats or jackets and see and feel the 
difference! The warmth is there, plenty 
of it. . . but not the slightest hint of 
bulk. The unmistakable lines of 
custom tailoring are there . . . and 
famed Action-Fit* gives your arms 
and shoulders greater freedom. The 
weight of the entire garment is less, 
much less! Yes, it’ll be a happy revela- 
tion when you see these amazing new 
Albert-Richard coats, jackets, gloves, 
and mittens . . . lined with Spun Sun* 
made of Fiberglas*. Your Albert 
Richard dealer is featuring a great 
variety of styles, with or without 
Spun Sun* linings—leathers, wools, 
twills, gabardines. Write for his name, 


KEEPING RONNE EXPEDITION EXPLORERS 
WARM NEAR SOUTH POLE! 


With all types of outdoor clothing to choose 

from, Comdr. Finn Ronne chose A.‘bert Richard 

coats and jackets lined with Spun Sun* for 

himself and his men! He reports from his Ant- 
arctic base, “On this expe- 
dition these garments have 
solved our cold weather 
problems beyond all expec- 
tations.” 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





ALBERT RICHARD, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Division of Fried, Ostermann Co. 
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MOTHER OF INVENTION 


Why do you find Dodge way out in front with 
more performance features than any other car 
in its price class? 


Why do you find it outstanding among all cars 
for its economy? 


Why is the public more interested and enthusi- 
astic about the present Dodge than any other 
car in the market? 


Necessity may not have been the mother of these 





things, but Dodge standards of design, and Dodge 


resources in engineering ability may have had 


something to do with it. 


The proof of this leadership is everywhere, for you 


to observe and act upon. 
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BALTIMORE 


(Continued from Page 33) 


boundaries of the settlement. And 
so on the saint’s feast day the resi- 
dents parade around the neighbor- 
hood with the statue, pinning paper 
money to streamers attached to the 
figure. 

Another type of parade takes 
place once a week when Baltimore 
slips her basket on her arm and 
goes to market. She still does some 
of her shopping at quaint public 
markets whose stalls sprawl over 
adjacent streets on market days. 
Here the flavor of 19th Century 
Baltimore lingers. Here Baltimore 
can haggle over prices, here she can 
get that personal service which she 
finds reassuring. She always deals 
at the same stalls because these 
stall-keepers know exactly what she 
wants and how she wants it, and 
because she is a great believer in 
tradition. Her parents and perhaps 
her grandparents patronized these 
stalls. It was not so long ago that the 
master of the Lexington Market 
would ring a bell to signify opening 
and closing times, and the stallmen 
used the term “levy” for a unit of 
money, meaning 1244 cents. The 
butchers at Lexington have a special 
dignity, inherited from their grand- 
fathers who wore silk hats. 

Supplementing the markets are 
the hucksters, known as “Arabs,” 
who call sugh wares as Anne 
Arundel cantaloupes, watermelons, 
strawberries and soft crabs, with an 
unintelligible cry surpassing any 
asthmatic train announcer. 

Strangers may not like Balti- 
more’s personality or her way of 
doing things, but few have com- 
plained about her cooking. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes called the city 
“the gastronomic metropolis of the 
Union,” and suggested that a 
canvasback duck be put on top of 
the Washington Monument. Balti- 
more is famous for her beaten bis- 
cuits, Maryland fried chicken, oy- 
ster fritters, known as “flitters,” 
stuffed ham, turkey with sauer- 
kraut and diamondback terrapin. 
She talks about terrapin a lot, but 
she seldom eats it. She likes grits 
and kidney stew for Sunday break- 
fast, and she knows fifty ways to 
prepare crabs. 

Baltimore prefers to dine at home 
and do most of her entertaining at 
home. Consequently there are not 
an exceptional number of good 
restaurants or night clubs. The 
best-known restaurants are Miller 
Brothers, Marconi’s, Schellhase’s 
and Haussner’s. Three with atmos- 
phere are the House of Welsh, +r 
Roma and Dunlop’s. Welsh’s, 
the shadow of the city’s erin 


(the 54-year-old El is only 3717 
feet long), was the temporary tele- 
graph headquarters during the Bal- 
timore Fire. Its location is con- 
venient to the City Hall, and poli- 
ticians slip over there for a fast one 
after an exhausting bout with a tax- 
payer. The Roma, in Little. Italy, 
just around the corner from the 
present mayor’s home, has two ad- 
joining front doors. One leads to 
the dining room, the other to the 
kitchen. Regular patrons use the 
kitchen door, stopping to tell the 
cook how they want their spaghetti. 
Dunlop’s, open only during the “ R” 
months, specializes in oysters. The 
proprietor once kept a record of the 
number of oysters his wife patted, 
but gave up after she passed the 
million mark. Now he simply. says 
she is the world’s champion oyster 
patter. The restaurant seats only 


thirty-eight but it sells between 3000° 


and 4000 fried oystersa day. Many of 
these are prepared for church suppers 
and a great number are picked up by 
Baltimoreans for homeconsumption. 


The Shakespearean Oasis 


The most famous night clubis the 
Oasis, which is on “The Block,” a 
Bowerylike strip on East Baltimore 
Street. The Oasis became nation- 


‘ally known by advertising the 


world’s worst floor show, and 
achieved its greatest notoriety dur- 
ing the administration of a former 
proprietor who watched the lurid 
proceedings while sitting under a 
sampler stitched with the motto, 
“Virtue is the highest quality of the 
mind.” Several of the older bar- 
maids and chorus girls can quote 
Shakespeare. Their interest in the 
Bard was inspired by the late John 
Barrymore, who, every time he 
came to town, would end up at the 
Oasis reciting a ‘Hamlet solilo- 
quy. The bar of the Sheraton 
Belvedere Hotel is the most fash- 
ionable drinking spot. Visiting ce- 
lebrities, whether movie queens or 
ex-kings, can drink quietly there 
without being disturbed. Balti- 
moreans may ogle politely, but they 
never ask for an autograph. 
Baltimore puts on her best gown 
when she goes to the Monday,Ger- 
mans of the Bachelors’ Cotillon 
Club. Founded in 1796, this is 
as exclusive as the Philadelphia As- 
sembly and Charleston’s St. 
Cecilia Society. Its board of gover- 
nors has undoubtedly broken the 
hearts of more rich girls than any 
ten playboys. Invitations to the 
Cotillon are issued by the board on 
the basis of birth, not wealth. If a 
girl is not invited to the First Mon- 
day German she cannot be a debu- 
tante; there is no other way of 
“coming out.” Rich girls are not 
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Ponce de.Leon, the Spanish explorer, landed on the northeast coast of 
Florida, at what is now St. Augustine, on Easter Sunday, 434 years ago. Among 
other things, he was in search of the secret of eternal youth. 


Of course, Ponce de Leon didn’t find it. But since then millions of people 
have discovered the next best thing — which is life in the Florida sunshine. More 
than two million others have traded holidays for homes in Florida, until today, 
it is one of the. fastest growing states in the Union| 


. Most of these Floridians first came to The Sunshine State on vacations. They 
leisurely enjoyed the climate, the flowers, the fishing and other water sports. 
They toured the state, visiting famous attractions, historic points of interest, coastal 
and inland cities.. They relaxed on Florida's beaches, and had-fun at spectator 
events. They went home sun-tanned and healthy, and probably said to themselves: 
“Why enjoy Florida for just a season? Why not benefit by its sunshine and 
outdoor recreation all year long?” 


You.can do the same thing. Come down this:fall or winter. See ALL of 
Florida. There may be a sunnier future here for you, tool 





LOOK TWICE AT FLORIDA! Remember that Florida is a big state, a 
growing state — with manifold opportunities for business, industry and agriculture 
as well as pleasure. As your first step to happier living, mail coupon below for 
your free copy of new, 48-page booklet in full color. It tells the complete story 
of Florida, with photographs and text, facts and figures, covering every phase 
of life in the sun. Whether you are interested in a vacation, a home, a farm, 


or a location for your plant, send for this booklet — today! 


[ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


COME TO 2& 


h0A 


THE SUNSHINE STATE _ [Planes print name and efaress dearly ) 


| State of Florida; 271 Commission Building 
| Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color 


booklet : “ Florida, The Sunshine State.” 





Name. 





| Street and No 
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WITZERLAND - 


-+e WINTER OLYMPIC SEASON 


There's a carnival winter ahead in 
Switzerland’s sunny alpine resorts. 
High point this season —the colorful 
Winter Olympic Games. All winter 
centers offer superb skiing (with Swiss 
Ski School instruction), and excellent 
hotel accommodations at moderate 
prices. And of course, Switzerland is 
ideal for spring and summer holidays, 
too! Plan your trip as far in advance 
as possible with your travel agent. 
Write us for free booklet D-4 


1948 WINTER 
OLYMPIC GAMES 
ST. MORITZ 
JAN, 30- FER. 8 





MEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVENUE 
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the only ones who are turned away. 


In 1937 an associate professor of 


political eeonomy at Johns . Hop- 
kins University asked permission to 


stand in the balcony so he could 


analyze the Cotillon for his stu- 
dents. There was more frost on the 
board’s “no” than on a mint julep. 

Baltimore prefers a concert to the 
theater. Her taste in music, as in 
many things, is conservative. She 
enjoys the Baltimore Symphony, 
the recitals at the Peabody Conserv- 
atory of Music, and her many 
small musical societies. The sym- 
phony orchestra is the first munic- 
ipally supported one in the country. 
The Peabody has achieved an in- 
ternational reputation through its 
graduates. ; 

The only legitimate theater oper- 
ating regularly is Ford’s, Broadway 
producers try out many of their new 
plays here. A play seldom does 
standing-room-only business— 
Ford’s has a seating capacity of 
1819—unless it has been successful 
on Broadway for at least one season. 

The Vagabond Theater is the 
most successful of the little-theater 
groups, and claims—though this is 
disputed by Indianapolis—to have 
the longest continuous life of any 
such group in the United States. 

Although Baltimore is not ex- 
ceptionally endowed artistically, 
she is a stanch patron of the arts. 
She spends many afternoons at the 
Walters Art Gallery, the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, the Municipal 
Museum and the Maryland Insti- 
tute, home of the: Rinehart School 
of Sculpture. The Walters Art 
Gallery, holding the largest and 
most comprehensive private col- 
lection in the United States when it 
was bequeathed to the city, con- 
tains outstanding objects of art in 
unbroken continuity from prehis- 
toric Egyptian to the early part of 
the 20th century. Here also is the 
manuscript of The Star-Spangled 
Banner. The Baltimore Museum of 
Art is noted for the Jacob Epstein 
collection, the Antioch mosaics and 
the Rosenthal bronzes. Baltimore 
is also a frequent visitor at the Pratt 
Library, named in honor of Enoch 
Pratt,. a Baltimore businessman 
who was responsible for its estab- 
lishment. 


The Big Four 


Johns Hopkins, another philan- 
thropic Baltimore businessman, was 
responsible for the establishment of 
the university, hospital and medical 
school that bear his name. 

When the medical school was 
opened—in 1893, four years after 
the founding of the hospital—its 
standards were so high that Dr. 
William .H. Welch remarked to 


his colleague, Dr. William Osler, 
that it was a good thing for them 
that they were there as professors 
because they would not be able to 
enter as students. 

These two together with Dr. 
W. S. Halsted and Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly became known as the “Big 
Four” when their teaching and 
techniques at Johns Hopkins dras- 
tically changed the study and prac- 
tice of medicine in the United 
States, and Johns Hopkins became 
an international byword to the sick 
and the scientist. The group por- 
trait of the “ Big Four,”’ painted by 
John Singer Sargent, is one of the 
treasures and legends of Johns 
Hopkins. An old story is that Sar- 
gent took a dislike to Halsted and 
used pigments to make the figure of 





IT’S NEW— 
IT’S NEWS! 


NEW Curtis service is be- 

ing written into the history 
of magazines. Today, in nearly 
every Western Union office 
there are forms already printed, 
and experienced personnel are 
ready to telegraph your sub- 
scription for HoLmay or any 
other Curtis publication. You 
don’t pay for the wire—Curtis 
does. Furthermore, you may 
pay the clerk for the subscrip- 
tions or ask to be billed by the 
publisher. All you have to do is 
drop into or phone a Western 
Union office. 











the professor of surgery gradually 
fade out of the painting. The story 
is apocryphal, but the figure «is 
fading. 

The hospital and medical school, 
still imbued with the spirit of these 
four physicians, continue to explore 
and develop new fields in medicine 
and research. In recent years, a new 
generation of Hopkins men has 
done outstanding work in such 
fields as rheumatic fever, bacterial 
endocarditis, poliomyelitis, and ro- 
dent control. The dramatic blue- 
baby operation has again spread the 
renown of the hospital into every 
corner of the world. 

Overshadowed by Johns Hop- 
kins, but famous in their own right, 
are the University of Maryland 
Medical and Dental Schools. 

Johns Hopkins University, first 
in this country to give dignity to 
scientific research, is interested in 
expanding the bounds of knowledge 
through research in both the study 
of humanities and natural sciences. 
In seventy-one years, the university 
has awarded more postgraduate 
degrees than graduate ortes. 
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Write for booklet 
describing our 


LAND CRUISES 
CLIPPER CRUISES 
SEA CRUISES 


Departures from 
Principal Cities 
Ask about ‘Round 


South America Air Tour 
starting Jan. 28, 1948 


ENJOY the services of the oldest Private 
Tours organization in America. One fam- 
ily operation for 60 years. Famous Brownell 
personal service. Finest accommodations. 


BROWNELL TRAVEL BUREAU 


2006 4th Ave. North, Birmingham, Alabame 
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Almost as well known as Johns 
Hopkins is the Baltimore Sun, 
ranked among the five best news- 

in the United States. The 
Sun and her sisters, the Evening 
Sun and the Sunday Sun, are known 
to Baltimoreans as Sunpapers. The 
Sunpapers have two “front 
pages” —national and international 
news goes on the first page, local 
news on the last page. Baltimoreans 
invariably look at the last page first. 

If staid, old-fashioned Baltimore 
has one weakness it is horse racing. 
Her favorite race is the Preakness, 
run within the city limits at Pimlico. 
Baltimore’s spine tingles when the 
band plays Maryland, My Mary- 
land and attendants fling a blanket 
of flowers over the Preakness winner. 
When the radio announcers glibly 
report that the blanket is made of 
black-eyed Susans, the state flower, 
Baltimore smiles. She knows that 
the black-eyed Susan doesn’t bloom 
until the excitement of the Preak- 
ness has faded. The flowers used are 
yellow daisies’ dyed with shoe 
blacking. 

Baltimore inherits her taste for 
gambling from her ancestors who 
helped finance the erection of the 
Catholic Cathedral, the Washing- 
ton Monument and the College of 
Medicine of Maryland by buying 
lottery tickets. 

Baltimore doesn’t spend all her 
free time at the race tracks or in 
Baltimore County watching the 
Maryland Hunt Cup, the Grand 
National and My Lady’s Manor 
point-to-point races. In the summer 
she roots for the Baltimore Orioles, 
goes crabbing and sailing in the 
Chesapeake Bay, or takes a trip on 
the Tolchester ferry. In the fall she 
cheers for Navy when the midship- 
men play their big home games in 
the Municipal Stadium, and in the 
winter she bowls. 

She looks forward to this recrea- 
tion because she is a hard worker. 
Baltimore builds ships, airplanes 
and pianos, manufactures iron, 
steel, chemicals and fertilizer, re- 
fines sugar, copper and petroleum, 
grinds spices and insecticides, cans 
vegetables and sea food, and makes 
men’s clothing, umbrellas, pharma- 
ceuticals, Christmas-tree bulbs, and 
whisky. In or near the city are the 


world’s largest copper refinery, 
bichromate fac ‘tory, superphos- 
phate plant, sulphuric-acid works, 


tidewater steel plant, and spice and 
extract fac tory. 


The port—second in America in 


‘olume of foreign trade—also re- 
ects the character of Baltimore. 
umbering freighters, carrying 


tade around the world, glide into 
he harbor alongside the dis- 
inetive, graceful bugeyes and skip- 


jacks, laden with sea food and prod- 
uce, from the tiny ports on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore. Balti- 
more, however, is primarily a bulk- 
cargo port. The chief exports are 
coal and grain, and the main im- 
ports are ores, sugar, wood pulp, 
coffee, chemicals and fertilizer. 
There are almost forty miles of 
deep-water frontage, some within 
five blocks of the center of the city. 


The Perfect Lady 


The city has been an international 
seaport for almost 200 years. It 
achieved its first fame during the 
days of the Baltimore Clippers, 
favorite ships of privateersmen, 
slavers and smugglers because of 
their speed and agility. Almost as 
beloved as the Clippers is the Con- 
stellation, America’s oldest fighting 
ship, launched here in 1797 and now 
resting in Boston harbor. Balti- 
more still has the knack of building 
ships. During World War II, the 
Bethlehem-Fairfield shipyard de- 
livered more vessels than any other 
single yard. 

The fame of Baltimore has been 
spread not only by her ships. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, oldest 
in the United States, has been 
carrying her name across the 
countryside since 1827—first on 
horse-drawn equipment, now on 
sleek streamliners. Just outside of 
Baltimore is the Glenn L. Martin 
Company, builders of warplanes, 
flying boats and luxury airliners. 
In addition to its commercial and 
military contracts, Martin’s also is 
engaged in research and develop- 
ment of supersonic and ionosphere 
missiles. 

Baltimore is proud that she has 
the largest tidewater steel plant and 
the champion oyster patter, but she 
is even prouder of her “Firsts.” 
She claims more than fifty of these. 
Some, in addition to those named, 
are: the first Catholic Cathedral in 
the United States, the first lodge of 
Odd Fellows, the first linotype ma- 
chine, the first factory to make silk 
ribbon from American silk, the first 
gas meter, the first dental college, 
and the first paper carpet. 

Strangers, however, will never 
hear Baltimore boasting of these 
things, or of her way of life. It is 
not in keeping with her character. 
One of her favorite sons, H. L. 
Mencken, neatly summed up her 
character some years ago when he 
was interpreting Baltimore for the 
Philistines. 

“The old town,” he wrote with a 
tear in his eye, ‘will not give you 
the time of your life; it is not a 
brazen hussy among cities. 

Not at all. It is, if the truth niust 
come out, a Perfect Lady.” THE END 
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No other bra and girdle can give you this giamorous 
figure line, above the waist and below. Because only Life Bra and 
Life Girdle are so cleverly tailored to fit and work together, for 
enticing curve-control with supple comfort. No wonder 
more women wear these Formfit creations than any 
other underfashions. Life Bras $1.25 to $3.50. 

Life Girdles $7.50 up. Be fitted today. 


At better stores everywhere. 
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EUROPE’S WINTER ea 
PLAYGROUNDS AGAIN INVITE YOU! 





St. Moritz, where the Winter Olympics will be held the first week in February... 
Chamonix ... the French, Swiss and Italian Alps ... the Tyrol... every famous 
Evropean winter sports center will be ready for your glorious winter holiday. 


Plan now! to go via SABENA 
Belgian Airlines ... for over 24 
years the favorite of experienced 
world travelers. Best air connec- 
tions throughout Europe. Return 
accommodations guaranteed. 


See your travel agent for information and 
reservations, or SABENA direct. 


SABENA 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 


422 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
Plaza 3-1800 
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ANNAPOLIS: THE OLD CITY ° 


(Continued from Page 55) 


Duke of Gloucester Street. He out- 
lasted every other signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and was 
vigorous and keen-witted until his 
death in 1832. In his ninety-five 
years he saw the full flowering and 
sudden end of the Colonial era, the 
establishment of the Republic, the 
emergence of a strong Federal 
Government, and the beginning of 
a new and vastly different age—for, 
when he was eighty-eight, he be- 
came a member of the first board of 
directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. The city of Annapolis, 
however, had changed little in that 
long period. Perhaps that was why 
he loved it so. 

Annapolis has, naturally, been 
stirred to keener interest in its old 
houses by the restoration of Colonial 
Williamsburg. In the mid-1930’s, 
when the success of the Williams- 
burg project was obvious, some alert 
citizens organized a Company for 
the Restoration of Colonial An- 
napolis. But as more than one 
proud Annapolitan pointed out, 
Annapolis is still so predominantly 
Colonial that it doesn’t need resto- 
ration. It required only a little 
preservation, here and there, to re- 
pair a sagging roof or replace a 
missing cornice; but those things 
Annapolitans could manage them- 
selves. When the Company sug- 
gested going outside for financial 
help—perhaps securing as sizable a 
grant from Henry Ford as Mr. 
Rockefeller gave for Williamsburg — 
there was stubborn headshaking. 
Annapolis pride does not approve 
of asking help from strangers. 

In their own fashion and by their 
own devices, the people themselves 
have accomplished what preserva- 
tion was most obviously needed. 
The famous old Reynolds Tavern 
on Church'Circle, which dispensed 
cheer to the townspeople and hos- 
pitality to travelers from 1737 to 
1771, and then became the residence 
of Samuel Chase (who had sold his 
unfinished mansion on Maryland 
Avenue to Mr. Lloyd), is now 
owned by the Annapolis Public 
Library Association, and is one of 
the most attractive library build- 
ings in existence. The former City 
Hotel, originally the pre-Revolu- 
tionary residence of Lloyd Dulany, 
is a Masonic Lodge, and the quaint 
old John Shaw house, on State 
Circle, one of two Annapolis houses 
with a “captain’s walk”’ on its roof, 
is the Elks’ Club. 

Most of the other historic houses 
still fulfill their intended function as 
residences. Some, like the Brice 
house, are “in apartments” now, 
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and during June Week, at leas al- 
most all accommodate the “dr:. zs” 
and families of midshipmen. 7 ::ere 
is, in fact, hardly a house in the city 
that does not do occasional du‘ y in 
the rented-room field. Eve. on 
ordinary week ends, there is a.: in- 
flux of a thousand to twelve jun- 
dred “drags.” During June V eek, 
the Academy’s spectacular and very 
social Graduation Week, many 
Annapolitans leave town for seven 
days and rent their homes, and even 
cot space in an upstairs hall is at a 
premium. . 

There are other guests whom the 
city must accommodate too. St, 
John’s College may be smaller in 
area and number of students than 
the Naval Academy, but it is far 
more venerable, and dearer to the 
little city’s memories. Its campus 
stretches pleasantly along College 
Avenue from King George Street 
to Bladen Street, and it can trace 
its lineage back to the year in which 
Annapolis became the capital of 
Maryland. Governor Nicholson 
instructed the Colonial Assembly to 
establish a free public school “ for the 
propagation of the gospel and the 
education of the youth of this Prov- 
ince in good letters and manners.” 

In 1696, when the Assembly 
renewed the appropriation, it was 
named King William’s School, be- 
coming St. John’s College after the 
Revolution, when the Maryland 
Legislature gave it a new charter 
and four acres of land. 

The land was occupied by the 
shell of an unfinished mansion 
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known as “Bladen’s Folly”. Thomas 
Bladen was born in Maryland, 
married Lady Baltimore’s sister, 
and was appointed governor in 
1742. For a local boy, he had 
grandiose ideas, among which was a 
new governor's mansion. He per- 
suaded the Assembly to purchase 
the land and start construction; but 
when the walls and part of the roof 
were completed, the Assembly, 
appalled at the amount already 
spent, refused further funds. Bladen 
exploded so violently that he was 
hastily replaced by Governor Ogle, 
and for forty years the unfinished 
shell stood open to wind and 
weather. 

Having given the land and the 
unfinished building to St. John’s, 
the State Legislature, in 1786, 
yoted money to complete the 
structure, and Dr. John McDowell 
was appointed ‘‘to preside over the 
college as Professor of Mathe- 
matics.” The building, in the center 
of the present campus, has been 
known as McDowell Hall ever 
since. It has been rebuilt twice, 
after damage by fire. 

The college opened in 1789, and 
for the next sixteen years per- 
formed its mission as defined in the 
new state charter. Its mission was, 
and is, “to train up and perpetuate 
asuccession of able and honest men, 
for discharging the various offices of 
life, both civil and religious, with 
usefulness and reputation.” Among 
its graduates in those years were 
Francis Scott Key, who wrote the 
words of The Star-Spangled Banner, 
George Washington’s step-grand- 
son, George Washington Parke 
Custis, and his nephews, Fairfax 
and Lawrence Washington. Then, 
in 1805, St. John’s troubles began. 
The Maryland Legislature refused 
to grant state funds to any college, 
and for six years St. John’s con- 
tinued as best it could with private 
support. The Legislature softened 
enough to give $1000 in 1811, and 
continued that amount yearly until 
1833, when $2000 a year in addition 
to former grants was provided 
“forever.” The state grant, how- 
ever, has been altered from time to 
ume since then. 

St. John’s has never been a large 
college. Under its state charter, it 
was limited to a maximum of 400 
students, and its enrollment has 
frequently been much smaller. In 
recent years, under the challenging 
presidency of Stringfellow Barr, it 
tame out boldly in favor of a 
broadly classical curriculum—the 

One Hundred Great Books” 
course—as opposed to too-narrow 
Peializ.tion in the sciences. 

To the midshipmen of the Naval 
Academy, and to every Naval of- 


ficer who was once a midshipman, 
Annapolis is known simply as 
“Crabtown.” Whether this name 
was originally intended to describe 
a prominent activity of the 19th 
Century city, or the frequency with 
which, the townspeople complained 
about the “roistering”’ of the early 
midshipmen, is a moot question. 
Actually, though there is a small 
fleet of picturesque, slant-masted 
little schooners—known on Ches- 
apeake Bay as “ bugeyes’’—which 
puts out from the docks along Spa 
Creek to do some crabbing, and 
oystering, too, in season, the busi- 
ness is minor compared to that df 
real crabbing centers, and sup- 
ports only a few of the 15 per cent 
of Annapolitans who are not de- 
pendent, in one way or another, 
upon the Naval Academy or the 
Naval Experimental Station, just 
across the river. There used to be a 
noticeable frostiness when an An- 
napolitan heard a midshipman say 
“Crabtown”’; but now that the 
Naval Academy has celebrated its 
102nd anniversary, and the nick- 
name is hallowed by time and by 
usage in two traditional Naval 
Academy songs, even the proudests 
residents accept it as an affectionate 
rather than a derisive title. 


Defending Traditions 


Annapolitans still will fight, how- 
ever, when they feel that the 
Academy, or anyone else, is trying 
to upset their traditions. This be- 
came apparent last year when the 
Navy Department asked Congress 
to authorize an expansion of the 
Naval Academy that would take in 
the land occupied by St. John’s 
College. It was a logical expansion, 
from the Navy’s point of view. The 
businessmen of Annapolis favored 
the expansion. The Maryland Legis- 
lature was not averse. Then An- 
napolis pride and Annapolis loyalty 
to the old order of things made 
themselves felt. A sudden whirlwind 
of protest, emanating from what is 
still smilingly referred to in An- 
napolis as ‘that committee of one 
hundred women,” blew upon a 
startled Congress, and the Naval 
Academy expansion was voted down. 

Today, as it has since 1789, St. 
John’s McDowell Hall looks out 
across its campus, undisturbed. 
Annapolis can be a stubborn little 
city, dead set against change that is 
not also an improvement. Perhaps 
that is why the old town, clinging 
to a pattern of streets laid out two- 
and a half centuries ago, living in 
mansions built before the Revolu- 
tion, is so lovely today. THE END 

There’ s further information about Mary- 


land’ s tourist attractions in Facts for Hol- 
idays, Page 153. 
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SARS FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO + DETROIT + BEVERLY HILLS 





Ready to send you off to the slopes in fine style: 
The famous ski clothes that Irving of Montreal 
makes only for us. A host of marvelous 
hand-knitted sweaters. Introducing, too, the 
functional matched separates of Marjorie 
Benedikter. Every bit of gear for both men and 
women, from station wagon coats, to red 


woolen underpinnings, to fine accessories. 








IN SWITZERLAND | 
... they'll tell you that it’s 















Bre St. Moritz in New York upholds the 
same fine traditions of innkeeping that 
have made Geneva and St. Moritz, 
Switzerland, so world-famous 
Especially intriguing is the Continental 
cuisine as served in our Cafe 

de la Paix, Rumpelmayer's and the 
Club Continental. 1000 rooms with 
bath and radio, from $4.40. 


$T. MORITZ 


ON-THE- PARK 
50 Central Park South, New York 


Personal Direction: $. Gregory Taylor 
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Usefal 
Graved 
Aabevles 


of 
Fine Leather 
to Give...to Keep 


The century-old Mark Cross tradition 


of fine leather craftsmanship is your assurance that every Mark Cross selection 
is handsome and in sure taste, thoughtfully planned, completely functional. 


A. A concise convenience, these pigskin-backed 
CLOTHES AND HAT BRUSHES teamed in a trim 
pigskin case, all saddle-stitched. Stout, effi- 
cient brushes. Complete, $17.50.* 


B. Travel Pillow of fine goose down in 
VERSATILE TRAVEL CASE. Zippered pockets with 
room for knee rug, books, magazines, etc. Red, 
blue, brown, black morocco, contrast trim, 
17” x 12”, $29.50.* 


C. English pigskin srup Box, smartly saddle- 
stitched, compact. Safe, convenient storage for 
a man's jewelry and other personal addenda. 
Three sizes: 342”, $7.25; 414”, $8; 6”, $10. 


D. Superb JEWEL BOX to safeguard a woman's 
treasures. Suede lining, removable tray, deep 
sections adjustable for costume pieces, 12” 
long. Coloured morocco, $89.50; pigskin, $93; 
crocodile, $210. 


E. Paragon of a PASSPORT CASE in super-fine 
Scotch pigskin with windowed passport pocket, 
inner pockets for travel tickets, luggage checks, 
landing card, etc., $14.50.* 


F. Our famous patented NOAH BAG, obliging 
carry-all on trips, for sports things, last minute 
catch-what-may. Tan or black hband-boarded 
hide; 14” high, $29.50.* 


Write Dept. H1 for your copy of the new Mark Cross catalogue featuring many other useful leather 


travel aids. Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


a 
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MARK CROSS 


FIFTH AVENUE at 55th 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 





*Pius 20% excise tax 
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ONE OF 120,000 


(Continued from Page 70) 


With each section of held line, a 
man must remain on guard, like 
troops left for occupation. And, as a 
general picks his weakest and wea- 
riest troops for garrison duty, so 
our leader at each stage told off the 
weaker and less vigorous of the 
pogies. 

As we became fewer, we grew 
stronger. The crew, which had at 
first been a mere mass of unshaved 
humanity, began to stand out as 
personalities. There was the fine- 
looking young fellow who might 
have been a college boy out slum- 
ming, except for the tattooing on 
his arms. There was the cheerful, 
hard-fighting Negro, always ready 
in the first attack. There was the 
older man with the three-day beard; 
he carried too much weight, but 
still he kept with the advance. 

All afternoon we leapfrogged 
that fire up the steep and intermi- 
nable slope. Advance, clean the trail, 
set the backfires. Then came a 
little period of rest, while we 
watched the burning. The Inyo 
Forest man, a shrewd fighter, would 
not risk having his men trapped, 
and pulled us back until the fires 
burned down. 

So we could see what happened. 
This slope was virgin forest—an 
open stand of big trees with a thick 
understory of reproduction, and 
dense brush below that. It was a 
museum of Western trees. In one 
clump stood sugar pine and pon- 
derosa, Douglas fir and white fir, 
incense cedar. The flaming rush of 
the backfires enveloped and rose 
above all the brush and smaller 
trees, and the tall veterans stood 
for a moment, as if to their waists, 
in flame. Sometimes they them- 
selves took fire and were lost. Two 
hundred feet in the air they tow- 
ered, and the flames, ‘with a great 
hissing roar, spiraled a hundred 
feet higher. 

But often, incredibly, the larger 
trees survived, especially the pines. 
A branch burned here and there; 
flames licked upward along fifty 
feet of the trunk. But the branches 
burned out and the flames died 
down, and the tree still stood— 
blackened and damaged, but alive. 

Never during the afternoon were 
we cleanly ahead of the fire. Each 
time we went forward, it crackled 
in the underbrush abreast of us. 
Once we advanced to find that it 
had actually leaped the cat line. 
But here a bare rockslide gave us 
help and the indomitable cat skin- 
ner came crashing down to break 
out a new line. We backfired again 
and held it. 
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Once, as we paused, a gregj 
mushroom of smoke went up, fa 
off to the east. We guessed, ang 
later learned for certain, that the 
men on the other side of the fire had 
met disaster as the afternoon wind 
took the flames across a half mile of 
line. 

Now, far ahead, almost at the 
top of the ridge, we saw branches 
being thrown back over the tops of 
the brush. Another crew was reach. 
ing toward us. Once we closed the 
gap, we would no longer offer the 
fire an exposed flank. But the fight 
was growing harder. 

Now it was late afternoon, when 
a fire is fiercest. Instead of creep. 
ing, it advanced by short runs. The 
men were weaker. No lunches had 
come. We had been long out of 
water and the temperature on the 
mountainside, even without fire, 
was above 90°. I took a Mexican 
boy and went down five hundred 
feet to the creek to pack back two 
gallons of water. But it was soon 
gone, and there was no food at all. 

The wind was veering uncer- 
tainly as we lit another section of 
backfires. Istood with the Inyo For- 
est man. The flame rose, stretched 
out backward across the line. The 
half-dozen men who were near by 
scrambled into the brush away 
from its reach. 

“That’s the way you lose it!” he 
said, as he watched fatalistically. 
“It’s fifty-fifty now,” he said. “No, 
not even that.” 

Then a miracle happened. As we 
watched, a new gust of wind took 
the flame, neatly switched it around 
by forty-five degrees, and blew it 
back. 

“We win!” said the Inyo Forest 
man. 


The Breaking Point 


Even after that we did not win 
without hard work. There was 4 
long thicket of limber brush where 
the cat could make little impression, 
and we had tocut out a line by hand. 
By now the axes were chipped and 
dulled from hitting against rocks. 
The men were in almost as bad 
a condition as the axes. But we got 
through to the other crew. They 
were more numerous and in better 
shape than we, and took over the 
last stretch of line for us. 

Then, as the Inyo Forest ma? 
never thought about being hungry, | 
went through to look for the lunches 
which by confusion had been taken 
to the other part of the line under 
the impression that the two crews 
had already joined. I found # 
Tahoe Forest man there who knev 
me, and he said, “ Hello, profess. 
how did you get here?” More 
the point, he showed me eighi 
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Santa Comes Every Month 


(except JUNE, JULY, AUGUST) 
WHEN YOU GIVE A SUBSCRIPTION 


i) TO THE... 









Each Box a Treat of Treats, 
America’s Finest, Selected From Hundreds 
By World-Famous Hostess, Elsa Maxwell. 


Month after month, remind fortunate 
friends of your Christmas thoughtful- 
ness by sending Cand: 
Club aenpsens. Swiss Chocol. 
from David Kopper, New York; choco- 
late-coated Almond Clusters from Bev- 
erly Hills; Texas Pecandy and Pralines; 
Aplets from Washington state; Prin- 
cesse de Conde’s French Chocolates, 
New York; Jacobs New Orleans Pra- 
lines ,.. and other treats, equally deli- 
cious. Every box (approximately one 
md comes fresh from the confec- 
ioner’s. Write for Colorful Brochure. 


THREE TYPES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 








9 MONTHS 6 MONTHS 3 MONTHS 
$17.50 $11.75 $6.00 
All three prices include postage, insur- 


ance and handling. You save over 10% 
on the regular price of these candies. 
Send name and address of each recipi- 
ent. Boxes of candy will be sent on 
consecutive months unless you specify 
special dates, such as birthdays, anni- 
versaries, Mother’s Day, Easter, etc. 


Candy ff the Month Clube, inc. 
907 Ambassador Building © St. Louis 1, Mo. 
TODAY'S GREAT TRAILER 

















Favorite coach of the discriminating, 
product of a ceaseless search for perfec- 
tion, the Royal is surprisingly easy to 
own. Refit yourself —live in ease or travel 
in comfort in a Royal coach. Com- 
pletely equipped for enjoyable living. 
Write for detail literature. 


ROYAL COACH CO. HASTINGS, MICH. 
ANY DAY IS Fe 
CARROM GAME 


Gift Dag 


@ Hammer Sets 
@ Whaock-lt 

CARROM Gomes ond Toys ore a 

Yeor ‘round, all-season source of 






@ Arkitoy Wood 


@ Fox Hunt 
entertainment for children of oll —* 


@ Carrom- 
Crokinole 
Game 
ages — from kindergarten to late 
teens. They keep alert minds 
wholesomely busy. Get CARROM 
Games ond Toys at any time of 
the yeor from your deoler. 







Get these and 
other Carrom 
Games andToys 
ot your Dealer. 








CARROM INDUSTRIES 


La Cormda 5 

The Original Fiesta Dinner. {Qaa 
Prepared from authentic, “& 
Rear magic recipes from 
the heart of Old Mexico we 
FOR FOURSOMES AT HOME and *N® 
UNIQUE, IMAGINATIVE GlFTS! 
Mexican Meal by Mail — taste-thrill of a life-time 
—ready to heat and serve! All elements for the 
traditional “fiesta” dinner in service for four with 
tamales, chili-con-carne, rice, crunchy tostados, 
Mexican chili-powder, pecan pralines, and amigo 
mio, “un pelon” —your gala table-cover and 
napkin set, in gay Mexican motif. Accurate instruc- 
tions for preparation will guide you to complete 
enjoyment of La Comida! Enjoy it at home! Send 
it to your friends! 


Send no money, take no chances! 


LA COMIDA is sold on a money- 
. guarantee. 


208 No. Alomo Street 
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SAN ANTONIO MEXICAN FOOD 


Son Antonio 5, Texes 


lunches—a peach, a slice of onion, 
and two sandwiches in each. 

I took them back, and someone 
else got a canteen of water. With the 
fire still crackling close by, the men 
ate, and all, black and white, drank 
from the same canteen. 

As a privileged character, I went 
down at seven, just after the last 
backfires had been lighted. Every 
man asked, “When does the relief 
come on?” On the other side of the 
creek, every man also asked, ““ When 
do we eat?” In the inevitable con- 
fusion, no lunches had ever got 
through to that part of the line. 
Later I learned that relief did not 
come through until eleven o’clock 
Thursday night, after which the 
men must have been an hour at 
least getting to camp. 


On the Edge of Victory 


During the cool of the darkness 
the night crews worked at widening 
and strengthening the lines, and at 
backfiring where it was still neces- 
sary. On Friday morning the 
fire was—as it is called, usually 
with understood quotation marks— 
“under control.” The fire camp 
was swarming with men, and the 
too-little-and-too-late period was 
far in the past. The timekeepers 
totaled up 1044 men on the lists. 
There were cats and tankers and 
trucks and pumps and power saws, 
and a whole textbook organization 
with divisions and sectors, each with 
its own day and night boss. There 
was radio communication, para- 
chute-dropping of supplies, and a 
visitation of “brass” from the 
Regional Office—everything that 
marks the contrast between the 
first scrambling counterattack and 
the well-organized offensive. 

I dug out my camera. Earlier it 
had seemed an impertinence. The 
spectacular burning was over, but 
there were still plenty of pictures— 
a tanker throwing its arc of water, 
burned trees with the ash-covered 
ground white as snow beneath 
them, a man working at a smoking 
stump. Men were glad to pause 
now and have their pictures taken. 

Again the analogy must be mili- 
tary. Now the battle was in the 
mop-up stage, with the popping 
power saws, giving a good imita- 
tion of an occasional machine gun, 
still at work. There was all the 
wreckage and debris of the after- 
math—a disordered gasoline dump, 
broken tools, the remains of lunches. 
There were no dead bodies, fortu- 

nately, but the thousands of black- 
ened ‘tree skeletons gave a suffi- 
ciently vivid picture of destruction 
and death. A 

That afternoon, as the nighttime 
dampness dried off and the tem- 
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perature rose, smoke again swelled 
up from thousands of smoldering 


stumps, snags and logs. If the 
wind rose much, the fire might 
still jump the line and take off. But 
the wind did not come up, and by 
six o'clock the smokes died down. 

So by Saturday morning every- 
body was asking, ‘‘When do we go 
home?”’ and soon a few crews were 
actually relieved and sent off in 
buses. 

There was still plenty of work 
being done. Tankers were wetting 
down the smoking places close to 
the lines: Husky young fellows 
packed forty-pound back tanks to 
places tankers could not reach. 
Some hundreds of men watched at 
critical points, but barring the un- 
likely chance of a thirty-mile dry 
norther, the fire was under control. 

I left at one o'clock. I had got to 
the fire about four hours after its 
first discovery. There was still an 
endless amount of mop-up to be 
done, and some crews would have 
to be kept on the fire for a week or 
two. But there would be nothing 
to see that I had not seen already. 

It was almost exactly three full 
days since I had come over the 
Divide and seen the smoke. In that 
time I had not had my clothes off, 
or shaved, or brushed my teeth. I 
had not slept much or eaten regu- 
larly. I was very dirty and very 
tired. Much of the same, of course, 
can be said for most of the 1044 
men, and some of them, like the 
Inyo Forest man, had been on 
other fires for many days. 


The Verdict of History 


This is the story, at least as I 
saw it, of the fire which will go into 
the records as the Smith Creek 
Fire (1946), Plumas National For- 
est, Region 5. It will be set down as 
a small fire; it burned over some- 
thing more than a square mile— 
most of it flourishing young forest, 
a little of it virgin timber, a little of 
it brushfield. The cause will un- 
doubtedly be listed as “Smoker.” 
The cost—damage plus suppression 
expenses—will be carefully tabu- 
lated, and will amount to many 
thousands of dollars. , 

But there is also an unassessable 
sentimental and esthetic cost. There 
is another scar on the mountains of 
California, and fifty years will not 
wipe it off. Perhaps I shall live to be 
very old and in 1996 shall be coming 
again into California. Then, from 
the highway or the railroad, I shall 
look out to the left and see a brush- 
field instead of a forest, and perhaps 
some old blackened snags. If I ask a 
local inhabitant what fire that was, 
he will only say, “Some old fire— 
nobody remembers!” THE END 
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We've left the snow 
And winter's wailing 
For swimming, sunning, 
Surfing, sailing. 





The World's Most Famous Beach is wide 
. 600 feet from dune to tide... 

And smoothly packed where autos ride 
Down thirty miles of oceanside. 
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Deepsec fishing 
On ocean reef 
Brings up fishes 
Beyond belief. 





For sunny sports of all known sorts 
We've golf links, boating. tennis courts. 
We ride on surf boards or on horses 
Exploring endless fun resources. 


Concerts, theatres, 
Cocktail bars, 
Glamourous night life 
‘Neath the stars, 
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Nearby springs, historic shrines, 
Flowering acres, flaming vines, 
Vistas like a story book.. 

Scenes that want their pictures took! 





Daytona Beach 
Is fun all year. 
WONDERFUL PLACE! 
Wish you were here! 
P.S. 
Drop a post-card to “Room G” 
Daytona Beach, C. of C. — 


Foto-folder: Yours for free! 


Chamber of Commerce 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
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THE ELEGANT PLAZA 


(Continued from Page 96) 


which recruited the presence of 


}Manhattan’s bright young people 
(was the Grill, an apartment under 
. the Fifth Avenue-Fifty-ninth Street 


corner of. the hotel, since disused 
but then devoted to the toddle and 
the torrid strains of Kalua Bay and 
other period music. It was the age 


of the college boy who was eligible” 


only if he came from one of the Big 
Three—Harvard, Yale or Prince- 
ton—if he wore a four-button suit 
of Brooks Brothers design and, in 
the strictly upper brackets of col- 
legiate circles, drove a Stutz Bear- 
cat. 

That was the time of Big Three 
football supremacy and the raccoon 
fur overcoat, and the Plaza, par- 
ticularly on Friday and Saturday 
afternoons, seemed largely popu- 
lated with Miss Constance Bennett 
and an assortment of notables from 
New Haven and Old Nassau. These 
included Phil Plant, then New 
York’s Number One Playboy and 
car smasher; Jimmy Farrell, Jack 
Thomas, Richard Barthelmess, Mr. 
Fitzgerald himself and a current 
celebrity named Biltmore Bill Van 
Urk. The rhythms of Avalon and 
My Blue Heaven as well as Kalua 
Bay rolled sweetly through the 
potted palms, penetrating to the 
farthest reaches of the Barber Shop 
and men’s washrooms. 


Flaming Youth 


A representative afternoon party 
in the Grill of the period was char- 
acterized by Miss Bennett attended 
by six male escorts, all indubitably 
collegiate, and six bottles of strong 
waters, precariously parked among 
the Frank Brothers brogues under 
the table. 

The hotel management did not 
view every aspect of such pat- 
ronage complacently; it quieted its 
apprehension with the thoughts 
that the Grill was far removed from 
the rest of the hotel with its own en- 
trance on Fifty-ninth Street, and 
that expenses had to be met. 

Only to the most perceptive eye 
does change manifest itself at the 
Plaza. Hutton’s brokerage be- 
comes the Men’s Bar; Caesar, the 
head waiter in the Oak Room, 
gives place to Jules, who is also 
Maitre d’Hétel at the Atlantic 
Beach Club in summer months; 
Max Schling, the florist, is suc- 
ceeded in the lobby by Wadley and 
Smythe; the De Marcos, dancers, 
yield the Persian Room to Hilde- 
garde. Even the acquisition of the 
hotel property by the Hilton Hotels 
management, a revolution which 
merged its destinies with those of 


the Town House in Los Angeles, the 
legendary Palmer House in Chicago 
and others, caused few visible rifts 
in its facade of tranquil and con- 
servative assurance. Its present 
general manager is Frank G. Wange- 
man. Prince Serge Obolensky, an 
Astor in-law, is in charge of promo- 
tion, and Count Adlerberg, another 
spacious Russian, is in charge of 
decorations. Now and then Con- 
rad Hilton himself makes an un- 
obtrusive tour of inspection, only 
recognized by such old-timers as 
Jack Koch, headwaiter in the 
front restaurant; Louis Hamburg, 
the assistant banquet manager; Ed- 
ward Shea, the paymaster; or 
George Short, front-office manager, 
all staff veterans. 


The cuisine of the Plaza has, like’ 


most hotel restaurants, had its ups 
and downs since the first Maitre 
d’H6tel, Victor Perl, served the 
first bottles of vintage champagne 
and Aspic de Homard en Bellevue, 
Terapene 4 la Baltimore and Pluvier 
Réti sur Canapé at the opening ban- 
quet for the press and architects 
back in the autumn of 1907. Mostly 
its record has been one of general 
excellence, if one excepts the un- 
avoidable decline of hotel food and 
service during the Second World 
War. Two years ago its depleted 
wine cellars and gastronomic for- 
tunes were taken in hand by Max 
Herring, sometime managing direc- 
tor of the neighboring Gotham 
Hotel. Its kitchens now are ruled, 
and very well, too, by a courtly and 
amiable executive chef named Fran- 
cois Gouron, who has made himself 
familiar with the manner Ferenc 
Molnar, a resident, prefers his 
Vienna Schnitzel and how Mrs. 
Walsh wants her hot bread baked. 
On Sunday the Plaza’s creamed 
chicken soup is a substantial restor- 
ative that is a New York institu- 
tion. The Plaza’s cocktails are al- 
ways among the best constructed 
in town. 

Undisputed queen of the Plaza 
is New York and Kentucky’s statu- 
esque and diamond-spangled Mrs. 
Julius Walsh, born Clara Bell of Bell 
House, Lexington, Kentucky. She 
is still given to importing her own 
hams and beaten biscuit from home. 
Mrs. Walsh is about equally cele- 
brated for her collection of china 
animals and figurines which was 
rivaled only by that of the late Mrs. 
Evalyn McLean of Washington, 
for her hospitality which provides a 
huge Waterford decanter of proof 
Bourbon for every guest in her 
apartment at teatime, and for her 
dogs, the current generation of 
which is Spunky, a miniature 
Schnauzer who is well and unfavor- 
ably known as the policeman and 
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alarmist of the seventh floor. Mrs, 
Walsh moved into the Plaza the 
day it opened and has been there 
ever since despite threats to move 
every time a new carpet is laid in 
the lobby. 

Another and less robust perma- 
nent resident is a widow whose vin- 
tage Rolls Royce appears every 
morning at nine o'clock, complete 
with driver and footman, at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance, and re- 
mains until noon. She has not left 
her apartment since, 1919, but the 
car still comes daily, just in case. 

Another Plaza celebrity is a little 
old lady whose austere and yet be- 
nign cast of feature and weeds in- 
variably remind those who see her 
for the first time of Whistler's 
Mother. She and another little old- 
lady companion in frilly black open 
the bar daily with four double Man- 
hattans apiece and twitter off about 
their business, presumably to a day 
of good works elsewhere. 


Pageant on the Park 


A new tenant at the Plaza in re- 
cent years has taken over the elabo- 
rate twenty-two-room penthouse 
with its gold plumbing fixtures, 
which was once the residence of 
Harry S. Black, whose construction 
firm built the hotel. Gourmet, The 
Magazine of Good Living, which is 
edited by Earle MacAusland and is 
devoted to wine, food and adjacent 
amenities of the de-luxe life, prob- 
ably has in the penthouse the most 
elaborate editorial offices in the 
world, maintains its own staff com- 
plete with a French chef and butler 
and entertains at lunch and dinner 
in a sixty-foot salon with a terrace 
overlooking Manhattan’s most ex- 
pensive vista. 

To New Yorkers, all seasons 
seem to possess an affinity for the 
ageless Plaza. On rainy nights in 
autumn its lights gleam warmly 
across the wet pavements of Fifty- 
ninth Street with the timeless wel- 
come of the innkeeper. In winter 
the sable wraps and opera hats of 
gentlefolk emerging from the Fifth 
Avenue entrance might be part of 
a cinema backdrop suggesting ur- 
ban opulence. In spring the hot sun 
of noontide gleams on the bonnets 
of Rolls Royces threading through 
the bloom-laden wagons of flower 
vendors in the Plaza Drive and 
among blue-veiled nurses with their 
moppets. Summer evenings are 
cool in its dim-lit marble corridors 
that are peopled with gentle sou- 
venirs of other August evenings long 
ago when there were “taxemeters 
with odometers” waiting for Con- 
suelo, Dowager Duchess of Man- 
chester, and her escort. The Plaza 
has its memories. THE END 
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THE MAN-EATING LEOPARD OF RUDRAPRAYAG 


(Continued from Page 77) 


time the killing had started. And it 
was further recalled, that on the 
day succeeding a killing the sadhu 
had been wont to sleep all day. 
“When order had been restored 
the matter was long debated and 
the panchayat eventually decided 
that no immediate action would be 
taken, but that the sadhu’s move- 
ments should in future be watched. 
The assembled men were then di- 
yided into three parties, the first 
party to start its watch from the 
night the next kill could be expected ; 
for the kills had taken place at 
more or less regular intervals. 

“During the nights the first and 
the second party were on watch, the 
sadhu did not leave his hut. 

“My father was with the third 
party and at nightfall they silently 
took up their positions, and shortly 
thereafter the door of the hut slowly 
opened, and the sadhu emerged and 
vanished into the night. Some hours 
later an agonized scream came 
floating down on the night air from 
the direction of a charcoal burner’s 
hut far up the mountain side, and 
thereafter there was silence. 

“No man of my father’s party 
closed an eye that night, and as the 
gray dawn was born they saw the 
sadhu hurrying home, his hands 
and his moyth dripping blood. 

“When the sadhu had gone inside 
his hut and had closed the door, the 
watchers went up to it and fastened 
it. They then went each to his hay- 
stack and returned with bundles of 
straw, and when the sun rose that 
morning, there was nothing but 
smoldering ash where the hut had 
been. From that day the killing 
stopped. 

“Suspicion has. not yet fallen on 
any of the many sadhus in these 
parts, but when it does, the method 
employed in my father’s time will 
be adopted in mine, and until that 
day comes, the people of Garhwal 
must suffer. . . .” 

I have lived too long in silent 
places to have let the old packman 
influence my imagination. Even 
80, there were times during the 
months I spent at Rudraprayag 
sitting night after night—on one 
occasion for twenty-eight nights in 


succession—watching bridges, or 
crossroads, or approaches to vil- 
lages, or over animal or human 


kills, when I could almost visualize 
the man-eater as a sort of fiend; a 
fiend who, while watching me 
through the long night hours, 
rocked with silent laughter at my 
vain atiempt to outwit him, and 
licked his lips in anticipation of the 
time when, finding me off guard for 





one brief moment, he would bury 
his teeth in my throat. 

Be the creature fiend or beast, it 
is not an unheard-of thing for a 
man-eating leopard to kill the peo- 
ple who are sitting up trying to 
shoot him. At the present time there 
is a man-eating leopard in the Cen- 
tral Provinces that has, at different 
times, killed and eaten four Indian 
sportsmen who were hunting him. 
Up to the time I last heard of this 
animal he had killed forty human 
beings and, owing to his habit of 
eating his would-be slayers, he was 
living a peaceful and undisturbed 
life, varying his human diet with 
game and domestic animals. 

It may be questioned what Gov- 
ernment was doing all the years the 
Rudraprayag man-eater was men- 
acing the people of Garhwal. I hold 
no brief for Government, but after 
having spent ten weeks on the 
ground, during which period I 
walked hundreds of miles and vis- 
ited most of the villages in the 
affected area, I assert that Govern- 
ment did everything in its power to 
remove the menace. Rewards were 
offered, credited by the local popu- 
lation to amount to ten thousand 
rupees in cash and the gift of two 
villages, sufficient inducement to 
make one of the four thousand 
licensed gun holders of Garhwal a 
prospective slayer of the man-eater. 
Picked shikaris were employed on 
liberal wages and were promised 
special rewards if their efforts to 
shoot the man-eater were success- 
ful. Over three hundred special gun 
licenses—over and above the four 
thousand in force—were granted for 
the specific purpose of shooting the 
man-eater. Men of the Garhwal 
regiments stationed in Landsdowne, 
some seventy miles from Rudra- 
prayag, when going home on leave 
were permitted to take their rifles 
with them, or were provided with 


sporting arms by their officers. . 


Government issued invitations 
through the press to sportsmen all 
over India to assist in the destruc- 
tion of the man-eater. Scores of 
traps of the drop-door type, with 
goats as bait, were made on ap- 
proaches to villages and on reads 
frequented by the man-eater. Pat- 
waris and other government officials 
were supplied with poison for the 
purpose of poisoning human kills, 
and last but not least, government 
servants, often at great personal 
risk, spent all the time they could 
spare from their official duties in 
pursuit of the man-eater. 

The sum total results from all 
these many and combined efforts 
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were: a slight gun-shot wound 
inflicted by a young army officer in 
1921, and an entry in government 
records that the leopard appeared 
to thrive on the poison he absorbed 
via human kills. 


Ill 


I shall not attempt to give you a 
day-by-day account of my activi- 
ties during the months I spent at 
Rudraprayag, for it would be dif- 
ficult after this lapse of time. In- 
stead, I shall relate a few of my ex- 
periences, at times while alone, at 
other times when with Ibbotson, 
then Deputy Commissioner of 
Garhwal, later Sir William, Adviser 
to His Excellency, the Governor of 
the United Provinces. But first, I 
should like to give you an idea of 
the country over which the leopard 
ranged for eight years. 

If one climbed the hill to the east 
of Rudraprayag, he would be able 
to see the greater portion of the five 
hundred square miles of country 
that the Rudraprayag man-eater 
dominated. This area is divided 
into two more or less equal parts by 
the Alaknanda River which, after 
passing Karnaprayag, flows south 
to Rudraprayag where it is met by 
the Mandakini coming down from 
the northwest, to form the Ganges. 
The triangular bit of country be- 
tween the two rivers is less steep 
than the country along the op- 
posite bank of the Alaknanda, and 
there are consequently more vil- 
lages in the former area than in the 
latter. 

From one’s elevated position, the 
cultivated land in the distance 
shows up as a series of lines drawn 
across the face of the steep moun- 
tains. These lines are terraced 
fields which vary in width from 
one to fifty or more yards. The 
village buildings, one notes, are in- 
variably set at the upper end of 
the cultivated land; this is done 
with the object of overlooking and 
protecting the cultivation from 
stray cattle and wild animals, for 
except in very rare cases there are 
no hedges or fences round the fields. 
The brown and the green patches 
that make up most of the landscape 
are respectively grassland and for- 
ests. Some of the villages are entirely 
surrounded by grasslands, while 
others are entirely surrounded by 
forests. The whole country is rugged 
and is cut up by innumerable deep 
ravines and rock cliffs. In this area 
there are only two roads, one start- 
ing from Rudraprayag and going 
up to Kedarnath, and the other the 
main pilgrim road to Badrinath. 
Both, up to the time I am writing 
about, were narrow and rough and 
had never had wheel on them. 


I have mentioned that the man- 
eater was an outsized male leopard 
long past his prime, but though he 
was old, he was enormously strong. 
The ability of carnivora to carry 
their kills to a place where they can 
feed undisturbed determines, to 
a great extent, the place selected in 
which to do their killing. To the 
Rudraprayag man-eater all places 
were alike, for he was capable of 
carrying the heaviest of his human 
victims for distances up to—on one 
occasion that I know of —four miles. 


Man-eating leopards are of rare 
occurrence, and for this reason very 
little is known about them. My 
own experience with these animals 
was limited to a brief encounter 
with one many years previously, 
and though I suspected that the 
change from animal to human-and- 
animal diet would affect the habits 
of a leopard as much as it does those 
of a tiger, whose habits I knew, I 
could only try and kill the man- 
eater by the methods employed for 
killing normal leopards. 

The most common method of 
killing leopards is to sit up for them, 
either over a kill or over live bait, in 
the form of a goat or a sheep. To 
carry out either one of these 
methods it is necessary in the one 
case to find a kill, and in the other 
to locate the quarry. 

My object in going to Rudra- 
prayag was to try and prevent fur- 
ther loss of human life and I had no 
intention of waiting for another 
human kill to occur, over which I 
could sit. Therefore, the obvious 
thing to do was to locate the man- 
eater and shoot it over live bait. But 
five hundred square miles of coun- 
try, especially in this mountainous 


and rugged part of Garhwal, is q 
big area in which to find an animal 
that only operated at night. [t 
appeared to be well-nigh impossible, 
until I considered the Alaknanda 
River, which divided the area jp 
two. 

It was generally believed that 
the Alaknanda offered no obstacle 
to the man-eater and that when he 
found it difficult to obtain a human 
kill on one bank, he crossed over to 
the other bank by swimming the 
river. 

I discounted this belief. No 
leopard in my opinion would under 
any circustances voluntarily com- 
mit itself to the swift-flowing, ice. 
cold waters of the Alaknanda and | 
was convinced that when the man- 
eater crossed from one bank to the 
other, he did so by one of the sus. 
pension bridges. 

There were two suspension 
bridges in the area, one at Rudra- 
prayag and the other about twelve 
miles farther up the river, at Chat- 
wapipal. Between these two 
bridges there was a jhula (swinging) 
bridge which no animal, excepting 
a rat, could possibly have crossed. 
So there remained the two suspen- 
sion bridges and I felt sure that if] 
could close them against the leop- 
ard, I would be able to confine him 
to one side of the Alaknanda, and 
so reduce by half the area in which 
to look for him. 


IV 


The day I arrived at Rudre- 
prayag I purchased two goats. One 
of these goats I tied up the following 
evening a mile up the pilgrim road; 
the other I took across the Alak- 
nanda and tied up on a path rur- 
ning through some heavy scrub 
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jungle, where I found the old pug 
marks of a big male leopard. On 
visiting the goats the following morn- 
ing I found the one across the river 
had been killed by a leopard and a 
small portion of it eaten. 

I received no news about the 
man-eater during the day, so de- 
cided to sit up over the goat, and at 
3 P.M. took up my position in the 
branches of a small tree about fifty 
yards from the kill. During the 
three hours I sat in the tree I had no 
indication from either animals: or 
birds—the behavior of which is the 
hunter’s best source of informa- 
tion—that the leopard was any- 
where in the vicinity, and as dusk 
was falling I slipped off the tree and 
set off for the bungalow. 

As [have already admitted, I had 
very little previous experience of 
man-eating leopards, but I had met 
a few man-eating tigers, and from 
the time I left the tree until I 
reached the bungalow I took every 
precaution against a sudden attack — 
and it was fortunate I did so. 

I made an early start next morn- 
ing, and near the gate of the bun- 
galow I picked up the tracks of a 
big male leopard. These tracks I fol- 
lowed back to a densely wooded ra- 
vine which crossed the path close to 
where the goat was lying. The goat 
had not been touched during the 
night. 

The leopard that had followed me 
could only have been the man-eater, 
and for the rest of the day I walked 
as many miles as my legs would 
carry me, telling all the people that 
the man-eater was on our side of the 
river. 

Nothing happened that day, but 
next day, just as I was finishing 
breakfast after a long morning spent 
in prospecting the jungles beyond 
Golabrai, a man dashed into the 
bungalow to tell me that a woman 
had been killed by the man-eater 
the previous night in a village 
near by. 

Within a few minutes I collected 
all the things that I needed —a spare 
rifle and shotgun, cartridges, rope, 
and a length of fishing line—and set 
off up the steep hill accompanied by 
the villager and two of my men. It 
was a sultry day and though the 
distance was not great—three miles 
at the most —the climb of four thou- 
sand feet in the hot sun was very 
trying and I arrived at the village 
in a bath of sweat. 

The story of the husband of the 
woman who had been killed was 
soon told. After their evening meal, 
which had been eaten by the light 
of the fire, the woman collected the 
pots that had been used for the 
meal and carried them to the door 
to wash, while the man prepared to 
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have a smoke. On reaching the door 
the woman sat on the doorstep and 
as she did so the utensils clattered 
to the ground. There was not suffi- 
cient light for the man to see what 
had happened and when he received 
no answer to his urgent call, he 
dashed forward and shut and barred 
the door. “Of what use,” he said, 
“would it have been for me to risk 
my life in trying to recover a dead 
body?” His logic was sound, though 
heartless; and I gathered that the 
grief he showed was occasioned not 
so much by the loss of his wife, as 
by the loss of a son and heir—ex- 
posed to view by the leopard— 
whom he had expected to be born 
within the next few days. 

The door, where the woman had 
been seized, opened ontoa four-foot- 
wide lane that ran for fifty yards be- 
tween two rows of houses. On hear- 
ing the clatter of the falling pots, 
followed by the urgent call of the 
man to his wife, every door in the 
lane had been instantaneously shut. 
The marks on the ground showed 
that the leopard had dragged the 
unfortunate woman the length of 
the lane, then killed her and carried 
her down the hill for a hundred 
yards into a small ravine. Here he 
ate his meal, and here he left the 
pitiful remains. 

The body lay in the ravine at one 
end of a narrow terraced field, at the 
other end of which, some forty yards 
away, wasa leafless and stunted wal- 
nut tree in which a hayrick had been 
built, some four feet from the ground 
and about six feet tall. In this hay- 
rick I decided to sit. 

Starting from near the body a 
narrow path ran down into the 
ravine. On this path were the pug 
marks of the leopard that had killed 
the woman, and they were identical 
with the pug marks of the leopard 
that had followed me two nights 
previously from the goat kill to the 
Inspection Bungalow at Rudrapra- 
yag. The pug marks were of an out- 
sized male leopard long past his 
prime, with a slight defect in the 


‘pad of his left hind paw. 


I procured two stout eight-foot- 
long bamboos, drove them into the 
ground close to the perpendicular 
bank that divided the field where the 
body was lying from the field be- 
low, and tied my spare rifle and shot- 
gun securely to them. To the trig- 
gers I tied lengths of dressed-silk fish- 
ing line, and looping the lines back 
over the trigger guards, fastened 
them to two stakes driven into the 
hillside beyond and a little above 
the path. If the leopard came along 
the path he had used the previous 
night there was a reasonable chance 
of his pulling on the lines and shoot- 
ing himself; on the other hand, if he 
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avoided them or came by any other 
way, and I fired at him while he was 
on the kill, he would be almost cer- 
tain torun into the trap, for that was 
his most natural line of retreat. 
Both the leopard, because of its 
protective coloring, and the body, 
which had been stripped of all cloth- 
ing by the leopard, would be in- 
visible in the dark; so to give me an 
idea of the direction in which to fire 
I took a slab of white rock from the 
ravine and put it on the edge of the 
field, about a foot from the near side 
of the body. 

My ground arrangements com- 
pleted to my satisfaction, I made 
myself a comfortable seat on the 
rick, throwing out some of the straw 
and heaping some behind me and up 
to my waist in front. 

The sun was near setting, and the 
view of the Ganges Valley, with the 
snowy Himalayas in the back- 
ground showing blush pink under 
the level rays of the setting sun, was 
a feast for the eyes; and almost be- 
fore I realized it, daylight had 
faded out of the sky. 

Night had hardly fallen when 
there was a flash of lightning, fol- 
lowed by distant thunder, and in a 
few minutes the sky was heavily 
overcast. Just as the first big drops 
began to fall I heard a stone roll 
into the ravine, and a minute later 
the loose straw on the ground was 
being scratched up. The leopard had 
arrived; and while I sat in torrential 
rain with the ice-cold wind whistling 
through my wet clothes, he lay dry 
and snug in the straw below. The 
storm was one of the worst I have 
ever experienced and while it was at 
its height I saw a lantern being car- 
ried towards the village, and mar- 
veled at thecourage of the man who 
carried it. It was not until some 
hours later that I learned that the 
man who so gallantly braved both 
the leopard and the storm had done 
a forced march of over thirty miles 
from Pauri, to bring me an electric 
shooting light that Government had 
promised mie; the arrival of this 
light three short hours earlier might 
have But regrets are vain, and 
who can say that the fourteen peo- 
ple who died later would have had 
a longer span of life if the light had 
arrived earlier? 

The rain was soon over, leaving 
me chilled to the bone. The clouds 
were breaking up when the white 
stone was suddenly obscured, and a 
little later I heard the leopard eat- 
ing. The night before he had lain in 
the ravine and eaten from that side; 
so expecting him to do the same 
this night, I had placed the stone 
on the near side of the kill. Ob- 

viously, the rain had formed little 
pools in the ravine, and to avoid 





them the leopard had taken up a 
new position, and in doing so had 
obscured my mark. This was some- 
thing I had not foreseen; however, 
ten minutes later the stone was 
visible, and almost immediately I 
heard a sound below me and saw the 
leopard disappearing under the rick. 

Waiting a suitable length of time 
I raised the rifle and covered the 
stone, intending to fire the moment 
it was again obscured; but there is a 
limit to the time a heavy rifle can be 
lteld to the shoulder, and when the 
limit had beén reached I lowered 
the rifle to ease my aching muscles. 
I had hardly done so when the 
stone for the second time disap- 
peared from view. Three times 
within the néxt two hours the same 
thing happened, and in desperation, 
as I heard the leopard approaching 
the rigk for the fourth time, I leaned 
over and fired at the indistinct ob- 
ject below me. 

The narrow terrace to which I 
have given the usual name of 
“field’”” was only about two feet 
wide at this point, and when I ex- 
amined the ground next morning I 
found my bullet hole in the center 
of the two-foot-wide space, with a 
little hair scattered round it. 

I saw no more of the leopard that 
night, and at sunrise I collected my 
men and set off down the steep hill 
to Rudraprayag, while the husband 
and his friends carried away the 
woman’s remains for cremation. 


Vv 

My thoughts as I walked down 
the hill to Rudraprayag, cold and 
stiff, were very bitter. Fickle 
chance had played the people of 
Garhwal and me a scurvy trick 
which we did not deserve. How- 
ever, exercise, Warm water and 
food have a soothing effect on 
bitter thoughts, and by the time I 


had picked my way down the steep 
hillside and had a hot bath and 
breakfast, I had ceased to rail at 
fate and was able to take a more 
reasonable view of my night’s fail- 
ure. 

The first thing to do was to find 
out if the leopard had crossed ihe 
Alaknanda. I discounted the pos- 
sibility of the leopard having crossed 
the Chatwapipal bridge, for no 
matter how great the shock he had 
received by the discharge of my 
heavy rifle a few feet from his head, 
it was not possible that he would 
have covered the fourteen miles to 
the bridge in the few hours that had 
remained before daylight. I de- 
cided to confine my search to the 
Rudraprayag bridge. And after ex- 
amining its approaches very care- 
fully I satisfied myself that the 
leopard had not crossed the river. 

I had both bridges closed, by 
wedging thorn bushes across the 
four-foot-wide plank footways, and 
during the twenty nights I guarded 
the Rudraprayag bridge—in fact, 
during the whole period the bridges 
were closed—no human being de- 
manded passage across them. Nor 
did the natives living on the side of 
the river to which the leopard was 
confined éver once complain. 


Reports received from near-by vil- 
lages, where unsuccessful attempts 
had been made to break into houses, 
and pug marks I had seen on the 
roads indicated that the man-eater 
was still in the vicinity. And a few 
days after the arrival of Ibbotson 
and his wife, Lady Jean, news was 
brought that a cow had been killed 
in a village two miles from Rudra- 
prayag. The cow had been killed in- 
side a house, dragged as far as the 
door, and partly eaten. About ten 
yards in front of the door was a hay- 
rick sixteen feet tall and built on a 
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wooden platform two feet above 
ground. 

News of the kill was brought to us 
early in the morning, so we had the 
whole day before us, and the 
machan we built by evening was the 
most artistic I have ever seen con- 
structed for a similar purpose. 

To start with, we dismantled the 
rick and erected a scaffolding of 
poles round the platform. Within 
these poles we built a smaller plat- 
form four feet above the lower one. 
Two-inch-mesh wire netting was, 
then wound round the whole struc- 
ture, leaving bare space only be- 
tween the lower platform and the 
ground. Wisps of straw were then 
looped into the meshes of the net- 
ting, and a little straw was spread 
round the rick and under the plat- 
form, just as it had been before we 
started work. 

As the sun was setting we crawled 
through the hole we had left in the 
netting and entered the machan, 
securely closing the entrance behind 
us. Ibbotson is a little shorter than 
I, so he took the upper platform, 
and when we had made ourselves 
comfortable we each poked a small 
hole in the straw to shoot through. 
As it would not be possible for us to 
communicate once the leopard ar- 
rived, we agreed that whoever saw 
it first was to fire. It was a bright 
moonlight night, so there was no need 
for us to use the electric light. 

Sounds in the village quieted 
down after the evening meal had 
been eaten, and at about 10 p.m. I 
heard the leopard coming down the 
hill behind us. On arriving at the 
rick he paused and then started to 
crawl under the platform I was sit- 
ting on. When immediately below 
me, and with only the thickness of a 
plank between my seat and his 
head, he paused for a long minute 
and then started to crawl forward, 
and just as | was expecting him to 
emerge from under the platform 
and give me an easy shot at a range 
of three or four feet, there was a 
loud creak in the platform above 
me and the leopard dashed out 
where I could not see him, and went 
up the hill. Ibbotson had changed 
his position to relieve a painful 
cramp in both legs. The leopard did 
not return that night, or the next. 

To assist in killing the man-eater, 
Government a few days previously 
had sent us a gin trap. This trap, 
which was five feet long and weighed 
eighty pounds, was the most fear- 
some thing of its kind I have ever 
seen. Its jaws, armed with sharp 
teeth three inches long, had a 
spread of twenty-four inches and 
were actuated by two powerful 
springs which needed two men to 
compress. 


On the third day we set the trap 
near the kill to ensure the leopard 
stepping on it. To one end of the 
trap was attached a short length of 
stout chain, terminating in a ring 
three inches in diameter; through 
this ring we drove a stout peg, 
chaining the trap to the ground. 
When these arrangements had been 
completed, Ibbotson and I climbed 
up to the hayrick, made ourselves 
comfortable, and waited for the 
leopard which we felt sure would re- 
turn. 

As evening closed in heavy clouds 
spread over the sky, and as the 
moon’ was not due to rise until 
9 p.m., we had to depend on the 
electric light for the accuracy of our 
shooting. This light was a heavy 
and cumbersome affair, and as Ib- 
botson insisted on my taking the 
shot, I attached it to my rifle with 
some little difficulty. 

An hour after dark a succession of 
angry roars apprised us of the fact 
that. the leopard was in the trap. 
Switching on the electric light I saw 
the leopard rear up with the trap 
dangling from. both his forelegs. I 
took a hurried shot, and my .450 
bullet struck a link in the chain and 
severed it. 

Freed from the peg the leopard 
went toward a near-by field in a 
series of great leaps, carrying the 
trap in front of him, followed up by 
the bullet from my left barrel and 
two charges from Ibbotson’s shot- 
gun, ail of which missed him. In 
trying to reload my rifle I displaced 
some part of the light, and it re- 
fused to function. 

Hearing the roars of the leopard 
and our four shots, the people of the 
village swarmed out carrying lan- 
terns and pine torches, and con- 
verged from all sides. Shouting to 
them to keep clear was of no avail 
for they were making so much noise 
that they could not hear us, so while 
I climbed from the machan Ibbot- 
son lit and pumped up the petrol 
lamp and handed it to me. To- 
gether we went in the direction the 
leopard had taken. Half-way along 
the field there was a little depres- 
sion, and crouching down in this 
depression, facing us and growling, 
was the leopard. I sent a_ bullet 
crashing into his head, and im- 
mediately we were surrounded by 
an excited crowd that literally 
danced with joy round its long- 
dreaded enemy. 

The animal that lay dead before 
me was an outsized male leopard. 
It had been shot in an area in which 
dozens of human beings had been 
killed. But I could not make my- 
self believe that he was the same 
animal I had seen the night I sat 
over the body of the woman. 
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Bearers carried the leopard to 
Rudraprayag, and for the first 
night in many years every house in 
the bazaar was open, with women 
and children standing in the door- 
ways. Progress was slow, for ev- 
ery few yards the leopard was put 
down to let the children cluster 
round and get a better view of it. 

Returning to the bungalow after 
a wash at my camp, the Ibbotsons 
and I argued as to whether the 
dead leopard was the man-eater. 
Eventually, without either side con- 
vincing the other, we decided that 
as Ibbotson had to get back to his 
work at Pauri, and I was too tired 
to examine the leopard, we would 
spend the next day in skinning it 
and drying the skin, and on the day 
after, would break camp and make 
for Pauri. 

I was up next morning while it 
was still dark and was having chota 
hazri (breakfast) when I heard 
voices on the road. As this was very 
unusual, I called out to ask what 
men were doing on the road at that 
hour, and on seeing me, four men 
climbed up the path to my camp 
and informed me that a girl had 
been killed by a leopard on the 
far side of the river, and about a 
mile from the Chatwapipal bridge. 
Unfortunately, this bridge had been 
opened after we shot the trapped 
leopard, with the result that the real 
man-eater had crossed the river and 
secured a kill at the first village he 
visited. . . . 


Ibbotson and I sat over the body 
of the girl that night and the man- 
eater returned to his kill. But he 
approached in such a manner that 
it was necessary for us to abandon 
our machan and stalk him on foot. 
Ibbotson slipped on a wet rock and 
smashed the lamp. Our trip back 
to the bungalow that night, with 
the leopard following us—as we 
knew he would, and later verified — 
was an interlude neither of us shall 
ever forget. Next day we poisoned 
the kill with cyanide. But when 
the leopard returned that night he 
avoided the poison, ate his fill and 
departed without our being able to 
draw a bead on him. 

Ibbotson was obliged to return 
to Pauri on business, and I kept up 
the hunt alone, running into a series 
of bitter disappointments. Gun 
traps, the big gin trap, poison—I 
tried every method at my com- 
mand, without success. One leopard 
died of poisoning, but when his 
body was recovered it turned out to 
be not the man-eater. 

I was so tired out in mind and 
body that I felt that my staying 
longer at Rudraprayag would not 
profit the people of Garhwal, 


and it might cost me my own life. 
Knowing that the temporary aban- 
donment of my self-imposed task 
would be severely criticized by the 
press, but that what I was now 
doing was right, I plodded toward 
my distant home in Naini Tal, hav- 
ing assured the people of Garhwal 
that I would return to help them 
as soon as it was possible. I left the 
scene of my failure, weary and dis- 
pirited, in the late autumn of 1925. 


VI 


I returned to Rudraprayag in the 
early spring of 1926, refreshed and 
full of hope. During my three 
months’ absence the man-eater had 
killed ten human beings, and during 
this period no attempt had been 
made by the terror-stricken inhabi- 
tants to kill the leopard. This last 
kill had been a boy, and the leopard 
had left nothing of its small victim 
over which to sit. 

I sat over several more. animal 
kills, all of which availed me no 
luck. One night I actually raised 
my rifle for a close-range shot’ at 
the man-eater, and a woman in a 
near-by house thumped on her door. 
Before I could squeeze the trigger 
the leopard leaped into the brush. 

Ibbotson returned from Pauri on 
the last day of March, and not long 
afterward we were informed of 
another human kill, this time a man. 
We thoroughly poisoned the kill, 
and the second night the man-eater 
returned to it and consumed a triple 
dose of cyanide. We organized a 
beat and tracked the leopard to the 
mouth of a cave outside which he 
had thrown up the victim’s toes, 
having swallowed them whole. We 
stoned up the entrance to the cave 
and stood guard over it for ten days, 
and not until the tenth morning did 
we realize that the leopard had es- 
caped the cave via some remote 
exit, and that an overdose of cya- 
nide had caused him to disgorge 


most .of the poison. For then word 
reached us that 4 woman had beep 
killed by a leopard in a village fiye 
miles away... . 

There were no drag marks leading 
away from the spot where the man. 
eater had made this kill, but the 
blood trail was easy to follow. |; 
led us to a flat bit of ground foyw 
feet wide and twenty feet long. Oy 
the upper side of this strip was q 
perpendicular bank eight feet high 
with a stunted medlar tree on it. At 
the base of the bank was a wild roge 
bush which had reached up and 
smothered the medlar tree. Hud- 
dled against the bank, her naked 
body covered with white rose petals 
that had fallen from above, was the 
kill—a gray-haired woman seventy 
years of age. After a short war 
council Ibbotson set off for what we 
needed, while I reconnoitered the 
ground. A little before 2 p.m. he 
returned with food, a lamp, two 
spare rifles and ammunition, my 
fishing reel, a liberal supply of cys- 
nide and the gin trap. We had lunch 
by a stream, then went over to the 
kill. 

The stunted medlar tree on the 
bank above the body was too small 
to support a machan, so we decided 
to depend entirely on a gun trap, 
poison, and the gin trap. 

First, we poisoned the kill, of 
which the leopard, for want of time, 
had eaten only a small portion. 
Then, while I bent over the body in 
the position we anticipated the 
leopard would assume when eating, 
Ibbotson sighted and _ securely 
lashed his .256 Mannlicher and my 
450 high-velocity rifle to saplings 
fifteen yards on our approach side 
of the kill. 

There were no insuperable ob- 
stacles to the leopard’s getting al 
the kill from any side he might 
choose, but his most natural line of 
approach was along a fifteen-fool 
strip of flat ground, and here we 











**You rang, sir?”’ 
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buried the huge gin trap. When the 
trigger had been adjusted as deli- 
cately as we dared set it, we covered 
the whole trap so carefully that we 
who had set it found it difficult to 
determine its exact location. 

My fishing reel was now produced 
and the line was arranged so that 
the leopard could easily discharge 
both weapons by disturbing the kill. 
As we cast a final look over our 
handiwork, it struck us that if the 
leopard approached the kill from 
our side he might avoid both the 
gun trap and the gin trap. To pre- 
vent his doing so, we dug up five 
thorn bushes from some distance 
away and transplanted them on our 
side of the flat strip of ground. We 
were now quite satisfied that no 
animal bigger than a rat could eat 
any portion of the kill without 
meeting death in one form or an- 
other. Throwing off the safety 
catches of the rifles, we returned to 
the village. 

Fifty yards from the village there 
was a big mango tree. In this tree 
we made a machan and prepared to 
await opportunity to finish off the 
leopard—if he were caught in the 
gin trap. 

Shortly after dark it began to 
rain, and I whispered to Ibbotson 
that I feared it would prove our 
undoing for, if the additional weight 
of rain water on the delicately set gin 
trap did not set if off, the shrinking 
of the fishing line would fire his rifle, 
which had a hair trigger. Some time 
later Ibbotson asked me what time 
it was, and I had just told him it 
was a quarter to eight, when there 
was a succession of savage roars 
from the direction of the kill. The 
leopard—the much-famed Man- 
Eating Leopard of Rudraprayag— 
was at last in the gin trap. 

Ibbotson took a flying leap from 
the machan, as I swung down from 
a branch. While Ibbotson lighted 
the lamp I expressed new doubts. 
Ibbotson said: ‘You are a rotten 
pessimist. First you think a few 
drops of rain are going to spring the 
trap and fire off my rifle, and now 
you think that because the leopard 
is not making a noise that it has got 
out of the trap.” That was just what 
I was thinking, for after that one 
expression of rage, the leopard had 
been ominously silent. 

When we got to the high bank 
and looked down toward the kill we 
saw a hole in the ground, and our 
hopes rose. Then the brilliant light 
revealed the trap, its jaws closed 
and empty, ten yards down the hill- 
side. The kill was no longer lying 
with its head against the bank, and 
a considerable portion of it had been 
eaten. Our thoughts were too bitter 
to express as we went back to the 
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mango tree and climbed into the 
machan. There was no longer any 
need for us to keep awake. Heap- 
ing some of the straw over our- 
selves, we went to sleep. 

At the first streak of dawn we set 
off for the kill, accompanied by the 
patwari and several of Ibbotson’s 
and my men, and a number of men 
from the village. I mention the fact 
that there were several of us, for 
had I been alone I would hesitate to 
relate this incident. 

Fiend or animal, had the slayer of 
the old woman been present and 
watched our overnight preparations 
I still would have had difficulty un- 
derstanding how, on a dark and 
rainy night, it had avoided capture 
or death in one form or another. 
The rain, though light, had been 
sufficient to soften the ground, and 
by following the man-eater’s pug 
marks we were able to reconstruct 
his every movement of the previous 
night. 

The leopard had come the way 
we had anticipated, and on arrival 
at the flat strip of ground had 
skirted round and below it, and 
then had approached the kill from 
the side where we had firmly 
planted the thorn bushes. Three of 
these bushes he had pulled up, mak- 
ing a gap to go through, and then, 
taking hold of the kill, he had drawn 
it a foot or so toward ‘the rifles, 
thus slackening the fishing lines. 
Having done this he had started to 
eat, avoiding while doing so con- 
tact with the fishing line we had 
tied round the woman’s body. We 
had not thought it necessary to 
poison either the head or the neck. 
These he had eaten first, and then— 
very carefully—he had eaten all 
that portion of the body between 
the doses of poison. 

After satisfying his hunger the 
leopard left the kill with the inten- 
tion of seeking shelter from the 
rain, and when he was doing so, 
what I feared would happen actu- 
ally happened. The weight of rain 
water on the very finely set trap 
had depressed the plate that con- 
stituted the trigger, and released 
the springs just as the leopard was 
stepping over the trap. The great 
jaws had met on either side of the 
stifle, or knee joint, of his left hind 
leg—and here was the greatest 
tragedy of all: When bringing the 
trap up from Rudraprayag the men 
carrying it had let it fall, and one 
of the three-inch-long teeth had 
been broken off. The leopard’s stifle 
had been caught by the jaws exactly 
where this tooth was missing. But 
for this missing tooth the leopard 
would have been fixed to the trap 
without any possibility of getting 
free, for the grip on his leg had 
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been sufficiently good for him to lift 
the eighty-pound trap out of the 
hole in which we had buried it, and 
carry it ten yards down the hillside. 
And now, instead of the leopard, the 
jaws of the trap held only a tuft of 
hair and a small piece of skin, which 
later—much later—we had the 
great satisfaction of fitting back 
into position. 

Dismantling the gun trap, and 
waiting until the relatives had re- 
moved what remained of the old 
woman for cremation, we set out to 
walk back to Rudraprayag, leaving 
our men te follow us. 


Vil 


Our failure to bag the man-eater 
up to that date was not due to our 
having done anything we should 
not have done, or left undone any- 
thing we should have done, and 
could only be attributed to sheer 
bad luck. Bad luck that had pre- 
vented my receiving the electric 
light in time; that had given Ibbot- 
son cramps in both legs; that had 
made the leopard eat so much cy- 
anide that he had thrown it up; 
and finally, that had made the men 
drop the gin trap and break the 
one tooth that mattered. So when 
Ibbotson returned to Pauri, after 
our failure to kill the leopard over 
the body of his seventy-year-old 
victim, I was full of hope, for I 
considered my chances of shooting 
the leopard as good as they were 
on the first day I arrived at Rud- 
raprayag and, in fact, better. I 
now knew the capabilities of the 
animal I had to deal with. 


The pilgrimage to Kedarnath and 
Badrinath is seasonal, and the com- 
mencement of the pilgrimage and 
its duration depend in the one case 
on the melting, and in the other on 
the falling, of snow in the upper 
reaches of the high mountains in 
which these two shrines are situated. 
The Rawal (High Priest) of Bad- 
rinath Temple had a few days pre- 
viously sent the telegram that is 
eagerly awaited by good Hindus 
throughout the length and breadth 
of India, announcing that the road 
was open, and for the past few 
days pilgrims in small numbers had 
been passing through Rudraprayag. 

During the recent years the man- 
eater had killed several pilgrims on 
the road, and it appeared to be his 
more or less regular habit—while 
the pilgrim season lasted—to go 
down the road to the extent of his 
beat, and then circle round through 
the villages on the hills to the east 
of Rudraprayag, and rejoin the 
road anywhere up to fifteen miles 
above Rudraprayag. The time 
taken for this round trip varied, 


but on an average I had seen the 
leopard’s tracks on the stretch of 
road between Rudraprayag and 
Golabrai once in every five days. 
So I selected a place from which I 
could overlook the road, and for 
two nights sat in comfort on a hay- 
rick. However, I saw nothing of the 
leopard. 

I received no news of the man- 
eater from outlying villages for sev- 
eral days. One morning I went 
down the pilgrim road for six miles 
to learn if recently he had visited 
any of the villages in that direction. 
From this twelve-mile walk I re- 
turned at noon, and while I was 
having a late breakfast two men 
arrived and reported that a boy had 
been killed the previous evening at 
Bhainswara, a village eighteen miles 
to the east of Rudraprayag. 

I proceeded to Bhainswara, lis- 
tened to the story of the grief- 
stricken mother, and prepared to 
stand a night’s vigil over the 
pitiful remains, The misfortune 
which prevented my killing the 
man-eater that night, although un- 
usual, was of Nature’s doing. For 
another leopard, who looked upon 
this particular area as his hunting 
ground, challenged the man-eater 
as he was returning to the kill. A 
vicious fight ensued and the man- 
eater, despite his size and strength, 
was driven away. At daylight I 
set out for Rudraprayag, depressed 
but still determined. Four miles from 
my destination I discovered I was 
treading on the man-eater’s pug 
marks, which I followed until they 
turned down a ravine toward 
Golabrai. 

In his conversations with me the 
pundit: always referred to the man- 
eater as an evil spirit, and to humor 
him, I did likewise. 

I went to Golabrai that evening, 
told the pundit of my fruitless visit 
to Bhainswara, and warned him to 
take extra precautions for his shel- 
ter; for the evil spirit had returned 
once more. 

That night, and for the following 
three nights, I sat on the haystack 
keeping a watch on the road; and 
on the fourth day Ibbotson returned 
from Pauri. 

Ibbotson always infused new life 
into me, for his creed—like that of 
the Hindus—was that no one was 
to blame if the man-eater had not 
died yesterday, for surely it would 
die today or maybe tomorrow. 

We talked long that day, review- 
ing my many failures in minutest 
detail, and by lunchtime, when I 
had told Ibbotson of the leopard’s 
habit of going down the road be- 
tween Rudraprayag and Golabrai 
on an average of once in every five 
days, I convinced him that the only 
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hope I now had of shooting the 
leopard was by sitting over the road 
for ten nights. 

That evening Ibbotson accom- 
panied me to Golabrai and helped 
me put up a machan in the mango 
tree, a hundred yards from the 
pilgrim shelter, and fifty yards be- 
low the pundit’s house. Immedi- 
ately below the tree we tethered a 
goat with a small bell round its 
neck. The moon was nearly full. 
But the high hill to the east of 
Golabrai permitted moonlight in 
the deep Ganges valley for only a 
few hours. If the leopard came 
while it was dark, the goat’s bell 
would warn me of his approach. 

When all our preparations had 
been made Ibbotson returned to the 
bungalow, promising to send two of 
my men for me early next morning. 
While I sat on a rock near the foot 
of the tree and smoked and waited 
for evening to fall, the pundit 
came and took a seat beside me; 
he was a bhagat (abstainer) and 
did not smoke. Earlier in the eve- 
ning he had seen us building the 
machan, and he now tried to dis- 
suade me from sitting all night in 
the tree, when I could sleep com- 
fortably in bed. Nevertheless, I 
assured him, I would sit all that 
night in the tree, and for nine nights 
thereafter for, if I was not able to 
kill the evil spirit, I could at least 
guard his house and the pilgrim 
shelter from attack from all ene- 
mies. Once during the night a 
kakar (small deer) barked on the 
hill above me; thereafter the night 
was silent. At sunrise next morning 
two of my men arrived and, climb- 
ing down from the tree, I set off for 
the Inspection Bungalow, exam- 
ining the road for pug marks as I 
went. 

During the following nine days 
my program did not vary. And dur- 
ing that time the barking of the 
kakar on the first night was the only 
animal sound that I heard. That the 
man-eater was still in the vicinity 
we had ample proof, for twice 
within those ten nights it had 
broken into houses and carried off, 
on the first occasion a goat, and on 
the second occasion a sheep. I 
found both kills with some dif- 
ficulty for they had been carried a 
long distance, but neither was any 
use to me, for they had been eaten 
out. 

On returning to the bungalow 
after my tenth night in the mango 
tree, Ibbotson and I discussed our 
future plans. No one had expressed 
a desire to accept Government’s 
mvitation, and no one had re- 
‘sponded to appeals made by the 
Press. Neither Ibbotson nor I could 
afford to spend more time at Rudra- 


prayag. Both of us were reluctant 
to leave Garhwal to the man-eater 
and yet, situated as we were, it was 
hard to decide what to do. We 
finally agreed to leave our decision - 
for the next morning. However, I 
was determined to spend my last 
night in Garhwal in the mango tree. 

Ibbotson accompanied me to the 
tree on that eleventh, and last, 
evening. After he left, the pundit 
passed under my tree on his way to 
the pilgrim shelter, carrying a pail 
of milk. He informed me that a 
hundred and fifty pilgrims had ar- 
rived during the day and that they 
insisted upon spending the night in 
his shelter. I told him to warn the 
pilgrims to keep close together and 
not to move about after dark. 

In a field adjoining the road and 
about a hundred yards from my 
tree there was a thorn enclosure in 
which a packman earlier in the eve- 
ning had penned his flock of goats 
and sheep; with the packman were 
two dogs which had barked fiercely 
at us as we came down the road. 

The moon was a few days past 
the full, and the valley was in dark- 
ness when, a little after 9 p.m., I saw 
a man carrying a lantern leave the 
pilgrim shelter and cross the road. 
A minute or two later he recrossed 
the road, gained the shelter and 
extinguished the lantern. At that 
moment the packman’s dogs started 
barking furiously. The dogs were 
unmistakably barking at a leopard 
which quite possibly had seen the 
man with the lantern, and was now 
coming down the road on its way to 
the shelter. 

The dogs at first barked in the 
direction of the road, but after a 
little while they turned and barked 
in my direction. The leopard evi- 
dently had caught sight of the sleep- 
ing goat, and now had lain down 
out of sight of the dogs—which had 
stopped barking—to consider his 
next move. I knew that the leop- 
ard had arrived, and I also knew 
that he was using my tree to stalk 
the goat, and the question that was 
tormenting me as the long minutes 
dragged by was whether he would 
skirt round the goat and kill one of 
the pilgrims, or kill the goat and 
thus give me a shot. The distance 
between the goat and my machan 
was about twenty feet, but the 
night was so dark that my straining 
eyes could not penetrate even this 
short distance, so I closed them and 
concentrated on my hearing. 

My rifle, to which I had a small 
electric torch attached, was point- 
ing in the direction of the goat. I 
was just beginning to think that the 
leopard had reached the shelter and 
was selecting a human victim when 
there was a rush from the foot of the 
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tree, and the goat’s bell tinkled 
sharply. Pressing the button of the 


torch I saw that the sights of the 


rifle were aligned on the shoulder of 
a leopard, and without having to 
move the rifle a fraction of an inch 
I pressed the trigger. The torch 
went out; apparently the battery 


-was dead. I was again in darkness, 


without knowing the result of my 
shot; 

The echo of my shot was dying 
away in the valley when the pundit 
opened his door and called out, ask- 
ing if I needed any help. I was con- 


- centrating all my attention listening 


for any sounds that might come 
from the leopard, so I did not an- 
swer him, and he hurriedly shut his 
door. 

The leopard had been lying across 
the road with his head away from 
me when I fired, and I was vaguely 
aware of his having sprung over the 
goat and gone down the hillside, 
and just before the pundit had 
called I thought I heard what may 
have been a gurgling sound, but of 
this I could not be sure. The pil- 
grims had been aroused by my shot 
and after murmuring for a few min- 
utes, resumed their sleep. The goat 
seemed to be unhurt, for I could tell 
from the sound of his bell that he 
was moving about, probably eating 
the grass of which he had been 
given a liberal supply. 

I had fired my shot at 10 p.m. and 
as the moon was not due to rise for 
several hours, and as there was 
nothing I could do in the meantime, 
I made myself comfortable, listened 
and smoked. 

Hours later the moon lit up the 
crest of the hills on the far side of 
the Ganges and its light slowly 
crept down into the valley. A little 
later I saw it rise over the top of 
the hill behind me. As soon as it was 
overhead I climbed to the top of the 
tree, but found that the spreading 
branches impeded my view. De- 
scending to the machan I climbed 
out on branches extending out over 
the road, but from here also I found 
it impossible to see down the hillside 
in the direction in which I thought 
the leopard had gone. It was then 
3 a.M., and two hours later the 
moon began to pale. When near-by 
objects became visible in the light 
of the day that was being born in 
the east, I descended from the tree, 
and was greeted by a friendly bleat 
from the goat. 

Beyond the goat and at the very 
edge of the road there was a long 
low rock, and on this rock there was 
an inch-wide streak of blood; the 
leopard from which that blood had 
come could have lived only a minute 
or two, so dispensing with the pre- 
cautions usually taken when fol- 


lowing the blood trail of carnivora, 
I scrambled down off the road and, 
taking up the trail on the far side of 
the rock, followed it for fifty yards 
to where I found the leopard. He 
was dead. He was lying in a hole 
into which he had slid backwards, 
his chin resting on the rim of the 
hole. 

No marks by which I could 
identify the dead animal were readily 
visible. Even so, I never for one 
moment doubted that he was the 
man-eater. But here was no fiend, 
who while watching me through the 


_ long night hours had rocked with 


silent laughter at my vain attempts 
to outwit him, and had licked his 
lips in anticipation of the time 
when, finding me off my guard for 
one brief moment, he would bury 
his teeth in my throat. Here was 
only an old leopard, differing from 
others of his kind in that his muzzle 
was gray and his lips lacked whisk- 
ers; the most hated and feared 
animal in all India, whose only 
crime—not against the laws of 
Nature, but against the laws of 
man—was that he had shed human 
blood, with no object of terrorizing 
men, but only in order that he 
might live. An old leopard with his 
chin resting on the rim of a hole, his 
eyes half closed, peacefully sleep- 
ing his long, last sleep. 

While I stood unloading my 
rifle—one’ bullet from which had 
more than canceled my personal 
score against the sleeper—I heard a 
cough. I looked up and saw the 
pundit peering down at me from 
the road. 

He came gingerly down the 


hill, and on catching sight of the 


leopard’s head he stopped and asked 
in a whisper whether it was dead. 

When I told him it was dead 
he joined his hands together and 
attempted to put his head on my 
feet. 

Next minute there was a call 
from the road above: “Sahib, where 
are you?” It was one of my men 
calling in great agitation, and when 
I sent an answering call echoing 
over the Ganges, four men came 
helter-skelter down the hill, one of 
them swinging a lantern which he 
had forgotten to extinguish. 

The leopard had got stiff and was 
extracted from the hole with diffi- 
culty. 

When it was being tied to the 
stout bamboo pole that the men had 
brought with them, they told me 
they had been unable to sleep that 
night, and that at 4:30 a.m. they lit 
the lantern and, arming themselves 
with a pole and a length of rope, had 
come to look for me, for they felt I 
was in urgent need of them. Not 
finding me in the machan, and see- 
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ing the goat unhurt and the streak 
of blood on the rock, they con- 
cluded the man-eater had killed me. 


Whiskers—none. 
Teeth—worn and discolored, one 
canine tooth broken. 








z Only then had they called to me. Tongue and mouth—black. 
Leaving the pundit to give the Wounds—one fresh bullet wound 
pilgrims his version of the night’s in right shoulder. One old bul- 
happenings, the four men and I, let wound in left hind foot. 
with the goat trotting alongside, set Several deep and partly healed 
off for the Inspection Bungalow. cuts on head. One deep and 
! _The goat, which had escaped with partly healed cut on right hind 
: very little injury owing to my hav- leg. Several partly healed cuts 
. ing fired the moment the leopard on tail. One partly healed 
caught him, little knew that his wound on stifle of left hind leg. 
. night’s adventure was to make him 
a hero, and that he was to wear a I am unable to account for the 
Yr fine brass collar and be a source of leopard’s tongue and mouth being 
" income to the man from whom I black. It was suggested that this 
had purchased him, and to whom I might have been caused by cyanide, 
ve him back. but whether this was so or not I can 
Siadiiteen was still asleep when I not say. Of the partly healed The key to the kingdom of travel... 
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Government, the press and my sis- 
ter, and a cable to Lady Jean. Not 
one question had he asked, for he 
knew that the leopard which I had 
brought home at that early hour 
was the man-eater. 

Ibbotson had carried a heavy re- 
sponsibility since October of the 
previous year, for to him was left 
the answering of questions of coun- 
cillors anxious to please their con- 
stituents, Government, and a press 
that was clamoring for results. Little 
wonder then that Ibbotson on that 
2nd of May, 1926, was the happiest 
man I had ever seen, for not only 
was he now able to inform all con- 
cerned that the criminal had been 
executed but he was also able to tell 
the people from the bazaars and 
from the surrounding villages, and 
the pilgrims, all of whom were 
swarming into the compound of the 
Inspection Bungalow, that the evil 
spirit that had tormented them for 
eight long years was now dead. 


parently the result of the bullet 
fired by the young army officer in 
1921. 

After Ibbotson and I had taken 
our notes the leopard was placed in 
the shade of a tree, and throughout 
the day thousands of men, women, 
and children came to see it, and to 
thank me. 

When the people of our hills pay 
a visit for any particular purpose, 
as for instance to show gratitude, it 
is customary for them not to arrive 
empty-handed. A rose, a marigold, 
or a few petals suffice, and the gift 
is proffered in hands cupped to- 
gether. 

When the recipient has touched 
the gift with the tips of the fingers 
of his right hand, the donor pours 
the offering onto the recipient’s 
feet in the same motions he would 
employ if his cupped hands con- 
tained water. 

I had witnessed gratitude before, 
but never as I witnessed it that day 
at Rudraprayag, first at the Inspec- 
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_ daily daily temperature 
high relative on ‘ 
temperature humidity for month 
(per cent) 
Average Highest Average 
daily temperature number 
low on record of days with 
precipitation 
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Censistently Hot 


82 90 69 
88 97 67 
86 94 61 
87 91 69 
62 103 69 
Het te Warm 
71 91 70 
82 96 68 
81 92 69 
68 99 56 
84 95 59 
Warm 
69 91 69 
66 94 68 
79 93 66 
75 89 72 
83 93 62 
68 94 60 
58 100 48 
75 91 55 
69 83 59 
78 92 62 
82 91 51 
Warm to Comfortable 
78 99 59 
75 90 50 
60 106 49 
W7 102 52 
Comfortable 70’s 
71 88 36 
66 86 47 
Cemfortable 60’s 
75 87 49 
84 84 51 
80 79 53 
68 103 46 
73 95 36 
67 101 42 
V7 85 26 
79 997 45 
77 73 47 
52 96 34 
63 106 37 
74 83 36 
67 91 45 
67 93 36 
67 92 35 
Comfortable te Cool 
72 87 30 
67 86 34 
6l 80 30 
77 77 34 
75 81 * 38 
70 83 38 
78 86 24 
7 80 35 
71 78 23 
Cool 
73 76 28 
7 77 26 
69 82 17 
7 76 21 
Chilly 
78 78 10 
62 76 23 
87 67 15 
86 63 20 
68 74 7 
87 71 5 
91 63 10 
70 W7 -2 
62 78 ww 
Cold 
85 66 3 
83 68 6 
Celd te Below Freezing 
85 67 7 
84 63 3 
78 64 -l 
83 58 0 
Below Freezing 
86 53 -8 
65 63 0 
88 57 -25 


REMARKS 
20 Very cloudy, rains decreasing 
12- ‘Partly cloudy 
3 Rainy season ended 
25 Very cloudy 
11 Partly cloudy 


7 Partly cloudy 
13 Cloudy 
18 — Cloudy 
7 Partly cloudy 
ll Cloudy, rainiest month, 13 in. 
13 Cloudy 
. Partly cloudy 
20 Partly cloudy, rainiest month 
5 Very cloudy - 
12 Cloudy 
7 Cloudy 
* Sunny 
10 Partly cloudy 
14 Partly cloudy 
5 Partly cloudy 
1 Sunny, dry season beginning 
12 Very cloudy 
2 Sunn 
10 Cloudy 
5 Dry season beginning 
10 Cloudy 
6 Cloudy 
15 Cloudy 
13 Cloudy 
8 Cloudy 
12 Cloudy 
9 Partly cloudy 
6 Partly cloudy 
8 Partly cloudy 
1 Sunn 
14 Cloudy 
3 Partly cloudy 
ll Cloudy 
15 Cloudy 
1 Partly cloudy 
3 Partly cloudy 
13 Cloudy 
12 Cloudy 
6 Sunny 
6 Partly cloudy, dry season begins 
13 Chou 
12 Cloudy 
7 Rainy season beginning 
8 Cloudy 
ll Partly cloudy 
5 Cloudy 
12 Cloudy 
10 Cloudy 
8 _ Partly cloudy, 1 day with snow 
ll Cloudy 
10 Cloudy 


9 Cloudy, 2 days with snow 
Cloudy, 1 day with snow 
Very cloudy, 1 day with snow 
9 Cloudy, 2 days with snow 


15 Cloudy, 1 day with snow 
22 Very cloudy, 1 day with snow 
10 Cloudy, 6 days with snow 


4 Sunny, 1 day with snow 


Very cloudy, 3 days with snow 


7 Very cloudy, 3 days with snow 
14 _ Very cloudy, 2 days with snow 
16 Very cloudy, 8 days with snow 
20 Very cloudy, 8 days with snow 
12 Very cloudy, 5 days with snow 
17 Very cloudy, 10 days with snow 


4 Partly cloudy, 3 days with snow 
16 Very cloudy, 13 days with snow 
* Average less than one day a month. 
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WORLD-WIDE 
weather 


for 


NOVEMBER 


by WILLIAM L. DAY 


ape: aly reputation for gray skies holds 
true only for the cooler parts of the earth. 
Almost all the places listed as cool, chilly, cold 
or below freezing, have cloudy or very cloudy 
skies this month. Half of the warmer places 
have partly cloudy or sunny skies. 

For a general psychological picture of the 
weather, don’t ignore sky conditions. But be 
sure not to misinterpret the meaning of sunny, 
partly cloudy, cloudy, and very cloudy as used 
in this table. 

Very cloudy means that at least seven tenths 
of the sky, on the average, is obscured by 
clouds. Cloudy means from five tenths to 
seven tenths; partly cloudy, more than three 
tenths but less, than five; and sunny, three 
tenths or less. , 

None of the cities of the (United States listed 
in the table has a month of the year when the 
sky could be classed as very cloudy, And only 
one—Los Angeles in August—has skies that 
are sunny. To most people a partly cloudy sky 
is sunny enough. To them a sunny sky, as 
used here, might appear to be too glaring. 

Cloud types are a help to the forecaster in 
predicting weather. In general, there are two 
main divisions: the flat, layerlike stratus 
clouds, and the cumulus types. Stratus layers 
usually precede a warm front and rainy 
weather. The first sign is a veil of cirro-stratus, 
sometimes so thin and high it reveals its 
presence only by a halo around the moon. 
Lower, heavier layers follow, until the sun is 
hidden. by a thick, leaden layer of stratus from 
which a slow steady rain may fall. 

Cumulus clouds, rounded white masses 
which often resemble a flock of sheep drifting 
across the sky, are usually a sign of good 
weather. But during the warmer part of the 
year and most of the time in the tropics, cumu- 
lus may sometimes build up into great towers 
of cloud which become cumulo-nimbus, or 
thunderheads, discharging showers of rain and 
sometimes hail. 

The cumulo-nimbus clouds usually pre- 
dominate in the line storm or squall line which 
precedes and marks the passage of a cold front. 
The amateur forecaster can identify this by a 
wind shift, lowering temperatures and rising 
pressures. The rains may be intermittent and 
intense, generally followed by a quick clearing 
of skies, and cold, clear weather. THE END 
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Pian now for your vacation 
in the clear mountain air and health 
giving sunshine of Québec’s mountain 
districts. You will enjoy the old fashion hospitality 
of Quebec's comfortable, modern inns 
and hotels. For help in planning your trip, write 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC TOURIST 
BUREAU, QUEBEC CITY, CANADA. 


Write the Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parlia- 

ment Bidgs., Québec City, for 
information concerning the un- 
surpassed opportunities in our 
province. 


LA PROVINCE DE 





ORDER EARLY 
$2.95 2 box © EXPRESS PREPAID 
® Luscious, large Comice Pears, 
creamy in texture, rich in juicy 
flavor, make unusual and appre- 
ciated gifts for family, friends and 
business associates. These world- 
famous pears are grown in our own 
orchards, carefully selected—in- 
dividually wrapped. Delivered 
PREPAID in colorful gift boxes 
to all U.S. Express points. Perfect 
arrival guaranteed. Gift card en- 
closed. Send list, we do the rest. 


DELIVERED PRICES (‘order by number) 
No. 1—De Luxe Box (10 to 14 pears) $2.95 
No. 2—De Luxe Box (18 to 24 pears) 4.75 
No, 7— Asst. Fruit Chest (about 14 /bs.) 5.75 
No. 5— Asst. Fruit Basket (about | 8 Ibs.) 11.50 
For Fruit Club Prices see Catalog 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


y ¢ 


435 Fir St., Medford, Ore. 
Please send 

(C) Boxes as shown on attached Gift List. 
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MOVIES 


The screen writer’s problem is to satisfy the 
Pp y 










producer, studio stars, the public—and himself 





E MEN WHO wRITE for the 
3p atin are a hardy and almost 
anonymous lot. Their names, 
though prominently and hopefully 
displayed on screen credits, seldom 
stir as much public recognition as 
the name of the lowliest undeformed 
starlet who has enough presence of 
mind to lean over a Hollywood 
night-club table when a photogra- 
pher is around. Screen writing does 
win some publicity when a best- 
selling novel or a Broadway hit is 
purchased by a major studio for a 
six-figure price, but such publicity 
and such big money are not really 
accorded to screen writing proper. 

The relationship of this flood of 
valula to screen writing is oblique 
because the sums are paid to novel- 
ists, short-story writers or play- 
wrights, and not to screen writers. 
Some of the novelists, magazine 
contributors and playwrights may 
be screen writers as well, but the re- 
wards recorded in the public prints 
are not tendered to them in their 
screen-writing capacity. Screen 
writing is a different business, a new 
and complicated one. 

Mr. Lewis Jacobs, in The Rise of 
the American Film, says that screen 
writing became a separate craft 
around 1908. Previous to this date, 
screen plays had been more or less 
made up as the picture was filmed, 
with everyone on the lot, from the 
director down, taking a hand in de- 
veloping the plot. Novels and 
popular stories, often pirated with- 
out payment to their original 
authors, were adapted by directors 
in the same way. By 1908 the 
motion-picture business had begun 
to grow and the writing of a screen 
play as a distinct and special 
function was recognized. 

An acceptable original story for 
the screen in those happy days 


would win its creator as much as 
$20 or $25. Such stories were usu- 
ally bare skeletons on which a di- 
rector could arrange the flesh of the 
finished production. Most of the 
writers were people in the business, 
smart boys and girls around the 
studio who saw and grasped the op- 
portunity to make an extra dollar. 
The future of screen writing bright- 
ened fast, and by 1914 a screen play 
could command $50 or even $100 
from a major studio. 

At the same time, the studios be- 
gan to change their attitudes to- 
ward screen writing. Scenario de- 
partments were organized to read 
submitted manuscripts, and some 
studios began to consider training 
their own stables of writers. Name 
authors like Rex Beach, Jack Lon- 
don and Richard Harding Davis 
were attracted, at considerably 
higher prices than those last quoted, 
to the new medium. Movie maga- 
zines burgeoned with advertise- 
ments to “Earn $100 a week writ- 
ing movie plays in your spare time. 
Send for our course.” 

By the 1920's, the name-author 
mania of major studios had brought 
into their folds literati ranging from 
Joseph Conrad, Sir James Barrie, 
Arnold Bennett and Somerset 
Maugham to Elinor Glyn. At the 
same time, the industry continued 
to develop its own writers. Louella 
Parsons was an industrious scena- 
rist for Essanay Studios. Anita Loos 
helped tear movies away from sim- 
ple devotion to plot stories. Adela 
Rogers St. John, still going strong 
today in the Culver City vineyards, 
was cutting her teeth then on screen 
treatments. 

In 1927, when sound hit Holly- 
wood, all was confusion in the writ- 
ing departments as well as in acting 
and directing. The necessary func- 
tion of the screen writer was em- 
barrassingly broadened when The 
Jazz Singer, first of the talkies, elec- 
trified the movie industry. It wasn’t 
enough to think up a plot, some 
“business” to go with it, and a 
hatful of short-word groupings 
ranging from “Came the dawn” to 
“T love you” and “We mustn't.” 
The man in the scenario depart- 
ment now had to key‘a whole hour 
and a half’s -worth of dialogue to 
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# : Two Pounds, $2.50 
scious, assorted chocolate creams, 
chewy caramels, butter creams, tasty 
nuts, mints and nougats all hand rolled 
and hand dipped in fine light and dark 
quality coatings. This delicious two 
pound assortment, guaranteed fresh, 
delivered anywhere in the U.S., $2.50. 
Your gift card enclosed. No C.0.D.'s. 
Also made in 1, 3 and 5 pound boxes, 
$1.25 per pound postpaid. 7 
J. A. GOGGIN CANDY CO. 


332 So. Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 
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Clean Your 
and Protect it with 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


Primer and powder residues usually 
come out easy but lead and metal 
fouling are tenacious. So use Hoppe's 
» No. 9 and do a thorough job of gun 
"Cleaning. Save work, time and pre- 
| vent rust. Your dealer sells it or send 
10c for sample. Helpful “Gun Clean- 
ing Guide” FREE upon request. 
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’ . ba national sub- 
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subscriptions to Curtis publications 
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his action, and many old-timers 
fell by the wayside. New writers 
were recruited frantically from 
Broadway; some of them proved 
their worth and stayed. 

In the next decade and more, 
names like Nunnally Johnson, 
Mark Hellinger, Bruce Manning, 
Jerry Wald, Preston Sturges, Gene 
Markey, Dudley Nichols, Joe Man- 
kiewicz, Dore Schary, Robert Ris- 
kin, John Huston and Dalton 
Trumbo came to dominate the 
sereen-writing field. 

By the late 1930’s the concept of 
the screen writer, much as it is to- 
day, had emerged. Sheridan Gib- 
ney, a Hollywood typewriter jockey 
since 1932 (Anthony Adverse, Green 
Pastures, Cheers for Miss Bishop, 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay), 
noted in The Screen Writer for May, 
1947, that ‘“many writers are called 
screen writers who do not function 
as screen writers at all.” As ex- 
amples, he mentions artificers of 
additional dialogue, men who think 
up gags—theidea and angle contriv- 
ers. “Screen writing,” says Mr. 
Gibney, “is a new form of dramatic 
art.” And he feels that the only 
screen writer worthy of the name is 
the man who, working alone or with 
acollaborator, is responsible for the 
great bulk of the writing of what 
will appear as a finished movie. 

There are many steps involved in 
creating a screen story. First there 
may be the original novel, a best 
seller or just a book with good 
picture possibilities. If the former, 
it may be bought on the strength of 
its publicity as a book. A theme as 
daring as that of The Lost Weekend, 
for example, had to come from best- 
seller ranks. Few studios would 
consider so controversial a theme 
until the book-buying public had 
demonstrated its approval. 

If the book is just another novel, 
it will have been first read and its 
plot condensed (for a munificent fee 
of $10 or $15) by a free-lance reader 
in New York or Hollywood. If the 
studio story department likes the 
book in condensation, it will be ex- 
amined further. If it is bought, it 
probably will undergo further syn- 
Opses to spare eyestrain on the part 
of studio executives before a direc- 
tor and a cast are assigned. 

From here on, something like Mr. 
Gibney’s definition of screen writing 
begins to happen. The synopses are 
developed into a treatment, a 
longer and more definitive projec- 
tion of how the book will become a 
movie. The next major step is the 
shooting script, the actual mimeo- 
graphed bundle of screen writing 
from which the director works while 
filming. A shooting script will vary 
according to the tastes and habits of 


director and writer, sometimes in- 
cluding meticulous details of setting 
and action, sometimes ‘giving onl 
loose indications. | 
Dr. Leo C. Rosten, in Hollywood, 
cites an example of a typical writing 
credit for a finished movie. His ex- 
ample is: 
JUAREZ 
Screenplay by 
John Huston 
Wolfgang Reinhardt 
Aeneas MacKenzie 
From the play by 
Franz Werfel 
And the Novel Paantom Crown by 
Bertita Harding 


Such jawbreakers come into be- 
ing in roughly the following manner: 
A play or a novel is purchased by a 
studio. A producer or other ex- 
ecutive feels that a certain writer, 
on or off the studio pay roll, is ex- 
cellent for certain scenes in the 
novel. He is put to work on it and 
does well on his specialties, but falls 
down on other sequences. Another 
writer is pulled in to take care of 
these gaps. And another. Some- 
times the result is chaos, sometimes 
it is a smoothly unfolding movie. 

The question of whose names get 
on the final screen credits after a 
small battalion of talented and 
sensitive souls labor on a picture 
always has been a ticklish one. 
Credits are important to a screen 
writer. They are the thermometer 
of his success or failure. A credit 
on a successful picture can bring 
raises, new jobs, a better table at 
Romanoff’s. Credit on a clinker 
can cause a drop in salary, cold 
stares from headwaiters and can af- 
fect the popularity of the writer’s 
children in school. 

The Screen Writers’ Guild, recog- 
nized by the studios in 1942 as 
bargaining agent and labor repre- 
sentative of screen writers, takes 
on the arduous task of arbitrating 
over which writers get credit for 
what films. There have been oc- 
casional kicks as to Guild decisions, 
but no more than would be ex- 
pected on so delicate an assignment. 

The biggest Guild to-do started 
last year when one of its members, 
James M. Cain, with the blessing of 
most of the rest of the Guild and of 
its president, screen-writer Emmet 
Lavery, launched something called 
American Authors’ Authority. The 
plan is too complicated to go into 


at length here. Briefly it aimed at, 


guaranteeing a writer, particularly a 
screen writer, the right to lease his 
work rather than sell it and to par- 
ticipate more directly in whatever 
profits might accrue from its sale as 
a book or its exhibition as a movie. 
The authority would not only lobby 
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the all-new SPEED GRAPHIC or 
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Pacemaker GRAPHIC. And no wonder, 
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trated booklet. 
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Smart, new, essential fer homes, c ) ic 
industries—helps you keep weatherwise 


It's new—there's nothing 
just like it. It's fascinating 
—every change in wind 
speed and direction is 
instantly apparent. It's 
highly useful—all sports- 
men will find it essential. 
Compact . . . easily in- 
stalled . . . operates on 
regular house current. 
Write for complete de- 
scription. 
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BLUE BOY 
HAM 


BLUE BOY GENUINE 
HICKORY SMOKED HAMS 
have been giving us folks at Green 
Meadows Farm a lot of good eating for 
way over two generations. We've given 
these hams to friends on special occasions 
and they've always said, "Why don't you 
sell this wonderful ham, so everyone 

can enjoy it?” Well, that's what we're 
doing right now... for the first time. 

























BLUE BOY HAMS come 
from happy hogs, petted and pampered 
like they were part of the family. 
They're tenderized and smoked just 
right with genuine old shellbark 
hickory .. . smoked to your individ- 
ual taste... light, medium or heavy 
smoke. Why, even the hickory has to 
he just so . ¢. aged at least six months 
to put that tantalizing flavor deep 
down into every tender, tasty bite. 


Gift Wrapped 


Your BLUE BOY HAM 
comes to you wrapped in a 
gorgeous red, blue and gold 
vegetable parchment wrapper... and 
is individually packed in an attractive 
shipping carton. Clever die-cut book- 
let attached says: “Specially Smoked 
For ...” with space for the name of 
the lucky person you select to receive 
this truly distinctive gift. Booklet tells 
all about BLUE BOY HAM. too, and 


exciting ways to prepare it. 


Good Eating 


I just know you'll like 
BLUE BOY GENUINE 
HICKORY SMOKED 
HAM ... and so will your friends. 

So put your name, address, how many 

hams you want, and what size on the 

coupon below ... and I'll do the rest. 
The price .. . $1.39 per pound, ship- 
ping charges prepaid anywhere in the 
U. S.... and worth every penny of it. 
Yours for good eating, 





JUANTITY LIMITED & ORDER NOW 
Sa ae eaan aaa ana nan ea 
Please ship me: 
—_. Light Smoke Medium Smoke 


——. Heavy Smoke BLUE BOY HICKORY 
SMOKED HAMS 12+13+14*15:1617-18 pounds 
avérage size @ $1.39 per pound, shipping 
charges prepaid. (Circle size wanted) 

0 Cash, Check or Money Order Enclosed 

0D $5 Deposit per ham enclosed, Balance C.O.D. 
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for the writer in Washington, New 
York and Hollywood; it would ac- 
tually hold his copyright for him and 
supervise the disposition of his work. 

The Guild felt it was a natural 
sponsor for such a measure because 
conditions of employment among all 
but top Hollywood writers are pre- 
carious. The top Hollywood writer 
ranks socially with, or close to, a 
director. But the top writers for 
movies are a handful. 

According to Ring Lardner, Jr., 
writing in the August issue of the 
Screen Writer (the official organ of 
the SWG), employment figures of 
screen writers are down 30 per cent 
below those of a year ago. The num- 
ber of screen writers has been vari- 
ously estimated at from 1300 (the 
SWG figure) to 2000 (The New York 
Times, August 10, 1947), and of 
these, at present no more than 200 
are regularly employed at major 
studios. Allowing a small percent- 
age for those writers who will get 
enough occasional, one-picture-here- 
one-picture-there employment to 
balance their books, and another 
small percentage for those who may 
be listed as screen writers but who 
have an ample income from novels 
or plays, this leaves a lot of screen 
writers biting their nails. 

Mr. Lardner, in addition, points 
out that, of a year’s gross by the 
motion-picture industry of $1,130,- 
000,000, the writers’ share, swelled 
as it is by the few big-money boys in 
the profession, comes to only one 
per cent. Mr. Lardner and the 
Guild and the great majority of 
screen writers would like to see that 
percentage boosted. 

Screen writers, to round up some 
final facts, are generally better 
educated than most other workers 
connected with movies. Culturally, 
they rank above producers and 
directors, although the standings of 
the latter two groups have been 
improved by writers who have gone 
on to upper-bracket jobs. The great 
majority of screen writers haven't 
done anything but write. 

Screen-writing names in Holly- 
wood today are an almost endless 
list, as the SWG figure of 1300 writ- 





ers would indicate. Picking a hand- 


ful from the better-paid coterie, you | { 


will find Ring Lardner, Jr., Albert 
Malz, John Collier, Philip Dunne; 
Paul Osborn, Sidney Sheldon, Lamar 
Trotti, Harry Brown, Irwin Shaw 
and the indefatigable Donald Ogden 
Stewart. Their problems are much 
the same as those which crystal- 
lized for screen writers in the 20’s. 

Ken Englund drew the recent 
assignment of translating James 
Thurber’s The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty into screen fare for Samuel 
Goldwyn. Immediately, outraged 
Thurber fans, even before the screen 
play had been: written, began to 
heap hot coals on Mr. Englund’s 
head. Mr. Englund’s final screen 
version turned out to be an enter- 
taining Danny Kaye movie, bearing 
some resemblance to its original. 
Unfortunately, the chief point of 
the Thurber story—that Walter 
Mitty had extravagant daydreams 
because his actual life was exceed- 
ingly dull and drab—disappears in 
the movie. The movie Mitty has a 
real life full of excitement and 
danger: He is threatened by spies 
like Boris Karloff and is engaged in 
romancing the charming Virginia 
Mayo. Why such a character should 
seek compensation in daydreaming 
is totally unexplained. 

Mr. Englund, pleading a weak 
and weary defense, says the extra 
plot trimmings and the love interest 
were added simply because the orig- 
inal story didn’t have them and a 
feature-length movie needs things 
like that. Brief Encounter, a very 
successful British movie, did very 
well without melodrama and with- 
out overt sex trimmings, but this 
would seem to be beside the point. 
The writer’s problem is still to write 
what he wants to, to write something 
true to the spirit of the original 
story (if there is one), to write what 
the director wants, to write what 
the producer wants, to write some- 
thing that will fit the studio’s name 
stars, to write something the public 
will pay money in quantity to see. 
With these manifold aims and lim- 
itations it is no wonder that writers 
sometimes flounder. —AL HINE 
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A religious folk singer. 


COUPLE of years ago, American 

folk music became such a craze 
in the cabarets and on records that 
practically anyone with a wash- 
board or a zither was a cinch to get 
an engagement at a Café Society 
night club in Manhattan or a con- 
tract to record for Decca. Susan 
Reed, a freckle-faced young lady of 
seventeen, for example, became a 
minor night-club sensation as she 
sang to her own accompaniment on 
avariety of antiquated instruments. 
The packed audiences ‘who ap- 
plauded her apparently were under 
the impression that they were hear- 
ing authentic folk singing. Miss 
Reed’s success, far from testifying 
to the popularity of real folk music, 
merely reaffirmed the distressing 
fact that cabaret patrons will go for 
practically anything that press 
agents label ‘‘native”’ or authentic. 

The same thing was happening all 
over the country. Here and there, a 
few genuine folk singers were doing 
their stuff, but even they were per- 
mitting commercialism to tinge the 
rough-hewn simplicity of their work. 
Talented singers like Josh White 
and Burl Ives were showing signs of 
becoming cute, self-conscious and, 
on occasion, almost Broadwayish. 
All the record companies have 
Impressive folk catalogues, but it’s 
obvious that folk music recorded in 
a studio under the supervision of a 
commercially minded company rep- 
resentative is bound to forfeit a 
good deal of its freshness. A record 
company cannot be censured for 
trying lo inject a bit of showman- 
ship into its product. But neither, 
at least in the case of American folk 
music, can the product be termed 
altogether authentic. That is why 
you might begin your purchase of 
recorded American folk music with 
‘lems put out under the auspices of 


NMENT 


The most authentic recordings of American folk 


the Archive of American Folk Song 
of the Musie Division of the Library 
of Congress. 

Comparatively few people are 
aware that the Library of Congress 
is in the record business. For a 
reason which I do not pretend to 
understand, the Library of Con- 
gress prefers to keep its incompa- 
rable stock of American folk music a 
secret and it is an arduous and com- 
plicated business to get hold of any- 
thing out of its extensive stock. 

The Library’s releases are sung or 
played mostly by obscure amateurs 
in their native environment instead 
of in a formal studio. Of its 
releases, the Library says: ‘‘Copied 
from instantaneous recordings made 
in the field by folklorists, they 
should not be compared acousti- 
cally with the best commercial rec- 
ords, any more than the perform- 
ances of folk singers and musicians 
are to be judged by professional stand- 
ards. . . . The singers and musi- 
cians presented in these records are 
the people of America—cowboys, lum- 
berjacks, farm hands, mountaineers, 
sailors, convicts, sharecroppers, house- 
wives, school children ; and their songs 
are descriptive of the work and play 
of the many racial and national 
groups that have contributed to our 
rich cultural heritage. Moreover, 
they are heard against the natural 
background of their lives. The port- 
able recording machines of the ballad 
hunters caught such realistic sounds 


music are released by the Library of Congress 


as the informal shouting, laughler, 
clapping, and stamping of group 
dances, the thud of a lumberman’s ax 
as it swung to the rhythm of a work 
song, the cracking of a whip as a 
Southern Negro mule skinner drives 
his team of mules.” 

Obviously, not all of the Library’s 
releases are of uniform quality or 
interest. This poses a problem, since 
selections must be purchased un- 
heard. Moreover, the Library of 
Congress refuses to distribute its 
catalogue through regular channels. 
So, in effect if not intention, the 
Library’s dismissal.of accepted sales 
methods serves to keep some superb 
records restricted to a public that is 
enterprising and affluent enough to 
fill out complicated order forms and 
to buy blindly—or, more exactly, 
deafly. 

If you want the most valid, and 
moving samples of Afro-American 
spirituals, work songs, and ballads 
anywhere on records, Album 3 is 
your choice. It contains three 
twelve-inch and two ten-inch rec- 
ords. It offers, among other things, 
Rosie, a work song sung by Jeff 
Webb and a group at the State Peni- 
tentiary at Parchman, Mississippi, 
in 1937, and another work song, 
Look Down That Long, Lonesome 
Road, recorded in 1934 by a group 
at the State Farm at Boykin, South 
Carolina. Hearing either of them, 
you'll agree that a work song is a 
good deal more moving when sung 


At night, young Negro tobacco workers gather for “a singin’.” 
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HOENSHEL 
Drandied 
FRUIT CAKE 


You’re going to make 
a joyous discovery when you 
taste this brandied fruit cake. 
Truly it is a revelation. You can 
prove it to yourself with three 
tests. Hold a thin slice to the 
light. Note the amazing combi- 
nation of translucent, glacéd fruit 
and nuts. Inhale its fragrance; en- 
joy its mellow halo of imported brandies 
and rare wines. Eat a piece. You will 
become an ardent Hoenshel enthusiast! 


Ud World Haver 
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You'll love its invigorating tang, 
its mellow richness. You will 
want to give some to your 
friends this Christmas. 
Send us your list — and 
we will do the rest. 





Buy from your dealer. 

If he has none in stock 
order direct and give us 
his name, please. 


1% bb. Cake, $1.79; 3 Ib. 
Cake, $3.32; 3 ib. Cake 
with Brandied Hard 
Sauce, $4.32; 5 Ib. Cake, 
$5.24. We are not a mail 
order house, but we will 
ship anywhere, prepaid. 
Points west of Missis- 
sippi include 25¢. 


HOENSHEL FRUIT PUDDINGS 

2 |b. Plum, Fig, Fig and Date — $1.65 ea. 
Brandied Hard Sauce Cinnamon Toast Spreed 
10 oz., 75¢; 28 oz., $2.00 10 oz., 69¢; 28 oz., $1.75 


HOENSHEL FINE FOODS, INC. 
1006 Hancock Street, Sandusky, Ohio 
Largest Individual Maker of Fruit Cake in the U. S. 
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The sooner you SIMONIZ your new car the better! Your new car 

to “build up” the beauty . . . to give it 
brilliant beauty from first mile to last. SIMONIZ protects the finish 
from road grime and grit that scar. . 


needs finish protection now . . . 


. against corrosive airborne 
chemicals that dull and destroy. SIMONIZ saves car washings, 
too. Dust and dirt wipe off easily with a cloth. 
Remember, you can SIMONIZ your car only with 
genuine SIMONIZ and Simoniz Kleener. 

Insist on them always! 

LIQUID SIMONIZ KLEENER is wonderful for cleaning 
quickly new cars or those with finishes in average 
condition. Paste Simoniz Kleener cleans, restores lustre and 
makes dull cars look new again. Then apply SIMONIZ 


to make that restored beauty last years longer. 
THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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by men behind bars than by profes- 
sional entertainers in a recording 
studio. Similarly, The House Car- 
penter (ballad #243 in the Child 
Collection) as sung by Mrs. Texas 
Gladden at Salem, Virginia, in 
1941, has more authenticity and 
feeling than it does when inter- 
preted by Richard Dyer Bennet on 
a Keynote record or from the floor 
of a Greenwich Village cabaret. 
This is no indictment of Dyer Ben- 
net’s stature as an artist, but merely 
the annotation that he does The 
House Carpenter for a living; Mrs. 
Gladden sings it for pleasure. 

Of the eleven albums put out by 
the Archive of American Folk 
Song, my favorites are No. 1, 
Anglo-American Ballads; No. 2, 
Anglo-American Chanteys, Lyric 
Songs, Dance Tunes and Spirituals ; 
No. 3, mentioned above; No. 4, 
Afro-American Blues and Game 
Songs; No. 6, Songs From the Iro- 
quois Long House (with some abso- 
lutely first-rate medicine-man num- 
bers sung, with a gourd rattle, by 
Chief Joseph Logan at Six Nations 
Reserve in 1941); and No. 9, Play 
and Dance Songs and Tunes. A 
fairly detailed description of the 
records, together with an order 
form, can be obtained by writing to 
the Archive of American Folk Song, 
Music Division, the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 


With guitar and voice, Texas cowboys join in a song of the range, 


Of all the professional record 
companies, only Disc offers any 
competition to the Library of Con. 
gress in the field of American folk 
music. One of the best Dise folk 
albums is America’s Favorite Songs, 
with Bess Lomax, Butch Hawes, 
Pete Seeger and Tom Glazer doing 
numbers like Casey Jones, Careless 
Love, Go Tell Aunt Nancy, and Buj- 
falo Gals with a minimum of affecta- 
tion. Disc also has Woody Guthrie, 
who is at his best in Ballads From 
the Dust Bowl, a thoroughly Amer- 
ican interpretation of the feelings of 
families driven from their farms by 
the dust storms. 

The Disc label has a number of 
other folk singers, but their per- 
formances are mixed. Josh White is 
scarcely at his most authoritative 
in the album called Women Blues. 
David Niles, who sings Early 
American Folk Carols and American 
Ballads and Folk Songs in two Disc 
albums, also has sounded less af- 
fected than he does on this label. 
On the other hand, Cisco Huston’s 
Cowboy Songs is well worth any- 
body’s time and money. Another is 
Texas—or Mrs.—Gladden’s album 
called Blue Ridge Ballads, which has 
some stirring songs she appal- 
ently learned as a child in Smith 
County, Virginia. She gets consider- 
able help from a banjoist named Ho- 
bart Smith. -GEORGE FRAZIER. 


North Carolina hill-folk trio at “‘A Singing on the Mountain.” 
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FROM Soul of the Sea 


WO KINDS OF PEOPLE read sea 

stories. They are the nautically 
initiated who read as experts and 
who say they are greatly annoyed 
(but may be secretly pleased) when 
an author makes a technical slip; 
and the landlubbers who do not 
know a capstan from a_ topsail 
halyard (and do not care) but who 
enjoy a random opportunity to go 
down to the sea in books. This 
reader belongs to the second class. 

Although I grew up on the Gulf 
Coast, I can count on two fingers 
the number of times I have gone 
sailing. I prefer seeing the Atlantic 
from a plane to seeing it from a 
liner. I like swimming in the gen- 
erally placid Mediterranean, but on 
the whole I do not like water except 
when it is flowing from a tap. 

Nevertheless, I pity the boy 
whose father has never read him 
Treasure Island aloud; I cannot im- 
agine what it would be like to grow 
up without Captains Courageous. As 
one who had what is called a classi- 
cal education, I can recall the more 
celebrated seagoing passages from 
Homer and Virgil, and “five fath- 
oms deep”’ strikes me as being one 
of the most evocative phrases in 
the English language. In the early 
1920's I discovered Conrad and 
cannot now understand why he has 
gone out of fashion. I admire C. S. 
Forester, H. M. Tomlinson and 
William McFee as craftsmen, and I 
have sometimes made a nuisance of 
myself praising Richard Hughes’ 
A High Wind in Jamaica. 

My fondness for the Hughes 
novel —which, by the way, is avail- 
able in the Modern Library —is an 
index to my attitude toward sea 
stories. From an outline of its plot, 
which concerns the misadventures 
of some simple pirates unfortunate 
fnough to capture a group of chil- 
dren, one might imagine it to be a 
trifle cute. It isn’t. It is ironic and, 
im numerous places, quite terrifying 


There’s a new trend in sea stories; they are 


in its understanding of the differ- 
ence between adult and child. Not 
excepting the highly comic Glen- 
cannon tales in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, it is the most unromantic 
sea story I know of; that’s why I 
like it. For it is my opinion that, to 
the mature and landlocked adult, 
even the best of the standard sea 
writers are apt to be excessively 
romantic about watery spaces. 

One can forgive Conrad and Mel- 
ville their mysticism about the sea 
because what they say about the 
human race is applicable to people 
on dry land as well as on deck. One 
can indulge Forester, McFee and 
Tomlinson on similar, if not equal, 
grounds. As for Stevenson and 
Kipling, they wrote about the sea 
for boys, and boys are romantics. 

Until a short time ago I took the 
view that adults could read sea 
stories only at rare intervals. The 
ordinary sea story, I insisted, de- 
mands that the nonromantic sus- 
pend his usual judgments of the 
world and its inhabitants, that he 
regard sailormen as a race apart, 
that he find a special merit in look- 
ing down at waves instead of as- 
phalt, that he crave vicarious adven- 
ture on the most elementary level. 
The usual sea story, I contended, 
even required the reader to take a 
prescientific attitude toward navi- 
gation. It was my conclusion that, 
except for the writers mentioned, 
authors of sea stories wrote for 
escapists only, like the authors of 
Westerns and whodunits. 

According to my rather didactic 
and certainly snobbish theory, the 
sea story could survive only by fol- 
lowing Forester’s example and set- 
ting all his plots in time past. My 
reasoning was that the plane has 
replaced the ship as -the prime 
symbol of far-flung adventure, that 
the young-in-heart dream of be- 
coming copilots, not first mates. 
Ergo, the sea story could compete 
with the aviation story only if 
authors turned their backs on the 
present and concocted wild tales of 
the Spanish Main or the Barbary 
pirates. Seems I was wrong. 

Judging by a batch of recent sea 
stories sent me for inspection, there 
is a new trend afloat. Writers are 
apparently beginning to look at the 


no longer mystic, pseudodramatic or escapist 





sea in a nonromantic way. They are 
beginning to treat sailors as human 
beings who have trade problems not 
unlike those of miners, telephone 
linesmen or any other group that 
works with its hands. They do not 
insist that the beautiful sea is mys- 
tic. They manage to be dramatic 
without hauling in a mutiny. They 
do not puff every wind into a ty- 
phoon. They are contemporary in 
their plots as well as in their atti- 
tudes. They are not escapist. 

The war evidently is the explana- 
tion. The war disclosed that there 
were neither enough ships nor 
enough sailors. Accordingly, a great 
many amateurs were needed to go 
to sea. They became, for the time 
being, professionals, but they main- 
tained the landsman’s outlook. Of 
recent sea books that I admire es- 
pecially, three are either by or 
about men who sailed in wartime. 
The best of these, for my money, is 
a novel called Heliz, by David 
Loughlin (Harper & Brothers, New 
York, $2.50). 

Mr. Loughlin was graduated from 
the Officer’s Training School at New 
London in 1944 with the highest 
class standing in Diesel engineer- 
ing. Thereafter he served as an 
engineer on troop and ammunition 
ships. His novel is based on these 
experiences. Specifically, it con- 
cerns three engineers—a young man 
with a background much like Mr. 
Loughlin’s; a weary old man who 
doesn’t know much about the newer 
engines; and a semi-literate South- 
erner who understands machinery 
by instinct. There is much techni- 
cal talk in Helix, some of it too 
special for me to follow, but as a 
storyteller Mr. Loughlin is fully 
articulate. 

Voyage to Somewhere, by Sloan 
Wilson (A. A. Wyn, Inc., New York, 
$2.75) is less original than Heliz. It 
deals, with a sobriety that wins 
respect, with the officers and crew 
of a supply ship in the Pacific. Mr. 
Wilson, like Mr. Loughlin, can make 


you believe that his people exist. - 


Like Mr. Loughlin, he too, is sen- 
sitive to the intricacies of human 
relationships. Sometimes his writ- 
ing isn’t equal to his thinking, and 
his ending seems quite forced, but 
he offers further proof that a sea 
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16% ft. Sleeps 4, 

fob L. A., $1045, 
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B. Silver-Lodger 
18% ft. Sleeps 4, 
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i= a your family the Christmas 
present that means real happiness 
the year around! Fully insulated, well 
equipped, attractively decorated and 
furnished, a Main-Line Trailer is a 
comfortable apartment anywhere at any 
time. Enjoy winter sports or sunny 
southern shores in your portable home, 
Use as guest house between trips. All 
trailers sleep 4 on innersprings, have 
ample storage space, cooking conven- 
iences. Perfect balance — no swing-sway! 
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SEE MAIN-LINE TRAILERS AT 


National Trailer 
Coach Show, 
November 8-15, 
Convention Hall, 
Phila., Pa. 








MAIN-LINE TRAILER COACH CO. 
8825 AVALON, LOS ANGELES (3) California 
“The Home of the Silver Lark” (Dept. H) 


Send me FREE literature on these sensational trailers 
and nome of my nearest dealer. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








Enclosing my business, letterhead os | am interested In 
available dealer territory. 
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story can be more than an adven- 
ture yarn and that it needn’t be 
either romantic or melodramatic. 

The third of these books is not 
fiction. The Dark Ship, by Richard 
O. Boyer (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, $2.75) is a reporter’s 
account of the rise of the NMU. 
Mr. Boyer is prolabor, as they say, 
and there are those who think him 
blind to shortcomings in the Na- 
tional Maritime Union. I cannot 
judge his accuracy, but his book, 
drawn largely from material used 
earlier in The New Yorker, is a com- 
pelling study of one aspect of Amer- 
ican shipping. He has some extraor- 
dinary stories to tell, of peace as 
well as war, and even if you do not 
share his sympathies, you will rec- 
ognize that The Dark Ship deals 
with the sea from a much-neglected 
vantage point. 

To my surprise, I found some- 
thing of the Loughlin straightfor- 
wardness and sober dignity in a 
volume of Soviet naval stories 
called, regrettably, Soul of the Sea. 
I expected, from the title, to get a 
briny dose of Holy Russia mysti- 
cism combined with Soviet postur- 
ing, but I got neither. Soul of the 
Sea, by Leonid Sobolev (J. B. Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia, $3), is em- 
phatically not mystical; the propa- 
ganda, if any, is not overt. 

According to Nicholas Orloff, 
who is responsible for the readable 
translation, introduction and notes, 
Sobolev was training to become an 
officer in the Czar’s navy at the 
time of the 1917 revolution. An 
aristocrat, he stayed on with the 
Red Navy and has apparently won 
distinction both as naval officer 
and as writer. Unlike the American 
novelists spoken of, he is a pro- 
fessional sailor, but like them he 
makes virtues of irony, understate- 
ment and a kind of inner detach- 
ment toward his trade. Of his 
stories, my favorite is The First Stu- 
dent, which describes what hap- 
pened when a faculty member of the 
prerevolutionary naval academy 
had to enroll a Red Navy sailor. 

At this point it must be men- 
tioned that sea stories of the old 
school still are being printed. Two 
American historical novels— Praise 
al Morning; by Mildred Masterson 
MeNeilly (William Morrow and 
Co., New York, $3), and Long 
Anchorage, by Henry Beetle Hough 
(D. Appleton—Century Company, 
Inc., New York, $3)—are as old- 
fashioned in their view of seafaring 
as they are in their settings—pre- 
Civil War New York and New 
England respectively. Vessel of 
Wrath, by Simon Gantillon (G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, $2) is 


about one of those sea cap- 


tains who is torn between love of 
his ship and love of a woman. 
Despite a loving translation by 
Haakon M. Chevalier, it is plain 
silly. Wine for My Brothers, by 
Robert Emmett Higginbotham 
(Rinehart & Company, New York, 
$2.50), while dealing with a tanker 
and World War II, is actually the 








FROM Adventures by Sea 


story of a leftover and quite uncon- 
vincing Captain Bligh. 

Much nearer in spirit to Helix and 
Voyage to Somewhere is a 17th- 
Century English manuscript which 
last year saw public light for the 
first time. It is Adventures by Sea 
of Edward Corere, with a foreword 
by H. M. Tomlinson (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, $2.50). 
Coxere was a merchant seaman who 
kept a direct and simple journal of 
his voyages, largely on the Mediter- 
ranean, and who seems to have been 
singularly unastonished by his treat- 
ment at the hands of such varied 
enemies of England as the Spanish, 
the French, the Dutch and the 
Turks. His journal, which he took 
the trouble to illustrate with active 
little drawings of ships, is a curious 
and moving item. As Tomlinson 
says of Coxere, “His humor is 
sardonic. He might have sailed 
from the Thames last week. He had 
an eye for the fun of it; the masters 
of the various ships he served never 
knew the relish they gave to salt 
pork and hardtack with what 
Coxere calls their ‘whimsies.’”’ 

But, of course, Coxere lived in a 
nonromantic century. The sea was 
his trade, for want of a better, and 
he followed it with dignity and 
without illusions. 

For those who insist on the storm- 
and-mutiny type of sea story, I sug- 
gest The Wreck of the Grosvenor, by 
W. Clark Russell (Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York, $3). First 
published in 1877, it is the grand- 
father of all movie scripts dealing 
with the sea. It contains all the 
familiar ingredients, even to the 
innocent, shipwrecked heroine. But 
at least Russell wrote with author- 
ity and he was setting, not follow- 
ing, the pattern. 

—HILARY H. LYONS. 
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Maryland’s lakes and rivers are 
state-stocked with trout every fif- 
teen days during the open season. 
Among the state’s trout streams are 
Bear Creek, Salt Block, White Rock, 
Laurel Creek, Piney Creek, Savage 
Creek and Cherry Creek in Garrett 
County; Evitts Creek in Allegany 
County; Tonolway, Marsh Run, St. 
James, Antietam Creek and Big 
Beaver Creek in Washington 
County; Catoctin Creek, Fishing 
Creek and Big Hunting Creek in 
Frederick County; Valley Run and 
Western Run in Baltimore County 
and Severn Run in Anne Arundel 
County. 

Small-mouth bass are found in 
streams including the Potomac, Con- 
ococheague, Antietam, Monocacy 
and Susquehanna; large-mouth bass 
in tributaries of Chesapeake Bay 
and in ponds and lakes on the East- 
ern Shore. 








ae: The waters below Conowingo Dam 
= offer striped bass, shad, and the 
ay well-known Susquehanna salmon. 


Deep Creek Lake in Garrett County 
(at an elevation of 3200 feet) con- 
tains bass, rainbow trout and pike. 
The lake is 12 miles long with a 
shoreline of about sixty-five miles, 
along which are numerous accom- 
modations including two camps and 
cottages operated by the Depart- 
ment of State Forests and Parks, 
State Office Building, Annapolis. 
Open season on most fish in non- 
tidal waters and for bass (large and 
small mouth) and Susquehanna sal- 
mon or walleyed pike in tidal wa- 
ters extends through November. 
The Chesapeake Bay offers fish- 
ing for striped bass, sea trout, blue- 





th fish, hardheads, perch, bass, spots, 
les pike and black drum. The Bay’s fish 
,! bite from March to November. Rod 
al fishermen in Bay waters are not re- 
me: quired to have a license. 


Fishing ports along the Bay where 
one may hire boats and guides 
RY include Betterton, Rock Hall, Love 
Point, Kent Island Narrows, Clai- 
borne, St. Michaels, Tilghmans Is- 
land, Waterview, Crisfield, Hooper 
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Islands, Deal Island on the East- 
ern Shore; Annapolis, Havre de 
Grace, Chesapeake Beach, Solomons 
Island, Deale, Galesville and Point 
Lookout on the Western Shore. 
Boats may be hired for a full day of 
fishing for around $25 or $30 per 
party of five persons. 

Fishing is also good at Ocean City, 
which has over 30 hotels and inns 
with a wide range of facilities and 
prices. Cottages and apartments 
may be rented during the summer. 

Maryland’s State Parks and 
Forests generally provide tourist 
accommodations and vacation at- 
tractions such as bathing, boating, 
picnicking, hiking, etc. Among 
them are Swallow Falls State Forest 
in western Garrett County; Savage 
River. State Forest on the Savage 
River watershed in eastern Garrett 
County (also has facilities for win- 
ter sports); the Potomac State For- 
est in southern Garrett County; 
Green Ridge Forest in Allegany 
County; Cedarville Forest in Prince 
Georges and Charles Counties; Don- 
caster Forest in Charles County and 
Pocomoke Forest in Worcester 
County. Elk Neck State Forest in 
Cecil County is in its natural wild 
state except for housekeeping cabins. 
Fort Frederick State Park in Wash- 
ington County hasan old fort built in 
1756. Washington Monument State 
Park at South Mountain claims the 
first monument erected to George 
Washington. Gambrill State Park 
is located in western Frederick 
County and Patapsco State Park 
is in Howard and Baltimore Coun- 
ties along the Patapsco River about 
ten miles west of Baltimore. 
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The Naval Academy’s grounds 
are open to the public from 9 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. daily, including Sundays 
and legal holidays; no passes are 
needed. Photographs of exteriors 
may be taken, but no interior pic- 
tures are permitted. No photos may 
be taken for commercial purposes. 

The buildings, except for the 
Chapel, Museum and Memorial 
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Hall, are closed on legal holidays; 
otherwise they are open as follows: 
The Chapel, 9 to 5 daily; Sundays, 
after forenoon service to 6 P.M. 
Dahlgren Hall, 9 to 5 daily except 
Saturdays and Sundays. Bancroft 
Hall, 9 to 6:30 daily (visitors are 
permitted only in the Rotunda and 
Memorial Hall). Macdonough Hall 
(gymnasium), 9 to 6 daily. Mahan 
Hall (library and auditorium), 9 to 
6:15; Sundays, 2 to 6. Isherwood 
Hall (Marine Engineering), 9 to 6 
Monday through Friday; 8 to noon 
Saturdays. The Museum (a treas- 
ure house of Naval engagements, 
battle relics and an invaluable col- 
lection of ship models formerly 
owned by the late H. H. Rogers), 
9 to 5 daily, 11 to 5 Sundays. 


Maryland Bibliography 


Nonfiction: 


Founding of Maryland, Matthew 
Page Andrews (Williams and Wil- 
kins Co., 1933). 

Maryland During and After the 
Revolution : a Political and Economic 
Study, Philip Axtell Crowl (Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1943). 

Maryland Main and the East- 
ern Shore, Hulbert Footner (D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1942). 

Rivers of the Eastern Shore ; Seven- 
teen Maryland Rivers, Hulbert 
Footner (Rinehart and Co., 1944). 

Annapolis, its Colonial and Naval 
Story, Walter Blake Norris (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1925). 

Potomac Landings, Paul Wilstach 
(republished by Tudor Publishing 
Co., 1937). 

Tidewater Maryland, Paul Wil- 
stach (Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1931). 


Fiction: 


Fiddle Longspay, Warren Bledsoe 
(Little, Brown and Co., 1942). 

Ill Met by Moonlight, Leslie Ford 
(Mrs. Zenith Jones Brown) (Rine- 
hart and Co., 1937). 

Richard Carvel, Winston Churchill 
(The Macmillan Co., 1899). 

The Balcony, Dorothy Cameron 
Disney (Random House, Inc., 1940). 

No Hearts to Break, Susan Ertz 
(D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937). 

Thorofare, Christopher Morley 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 
1942). 








PLACES TO STAY 








(STAY IN THE CENTER 
OF THINGS IN 


Hotel Lennox is conveniently locat- 
ed. You'll find large, well-furnished 
rooms... good beds... luxurious 
baths... fine foods... courteous 
Lennox service... and a radio in 
every room at no extra cost. 


Rooms from $3.50 
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ON the BOARDWALK — 1000 ROOMS 


tlantic .City 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 
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An All-Year Resort Hotel 


| | European Plan 
Folder and Tariff on Request 


On the Ocean Hiway, U. S. 17 
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HOTEL & GOLF CLUB 
A VACATION PARADISE 
Wilmington Island, Savannah, Georgia 


A 2 MILLION DOLLAR—150-ACRE ESTATE 
ON ONE OF GEORGIA’S FAMOUS ISLANDS 
e Ideal Climate During November & December 
* Superb 18 Hole Golf Course Adjoining Hotel 
e Beautiful Swimming Pool 

e Tennis, Shuffleboard, Turtle Races 

e Social Hostess « Cocktail Lounge 


write J. B. POUND, President 
For Further Information & Reservations 

















ARIZONA 


Enjoy your breakfast in bed before a bi fire. 
Come to this comfortable ranch in ideal te. 
Beautiful rides on good horses. Also have crack hounds 
and snug hunting cabin high on Redrock Rim. 


SPRING CREEK RANCH 
LEO GREENOUGH, Owner and Manager 
Cottonwood Arizona 
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No matter whet kind of pictures you 
like to take—fast-action, panoramas, 
people or pups-—‘Markfinder’”’ is the 
one camera sight that assures accu- 
rate aiming, perfect framing, better 
pictures all the time. 

You'll like the “Markfinder” sight- 
ing method, because it shows you a 
center cross-mark and a guideline 
border projected right on your sub- 
ject! Pre-selection of your best pic- 
ture area is quick and easy. You see 
your subject centered! You see it 
level! You see it fast! And — you 
always know you'll get exactly the 
picture you are shooting for. 





ONLY ARGUS HAS “MARKFINDER” 
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Argus 21 with “Markfinder” is the 
candid camera you won’t want to 
miss, because it is the camera that 
won’t let you miss. See it at your 
favorite camera dealer’s today. 

Mark these added features: F3.5 
Anastigmat, coated, color-corrected 
lens is detachable; new, accurate, 
behind-the-lens shutter with speeds 
from 1/10 to 1/200; built-in Syn- 
chronized flash; exposure counter; 
double-exposure guard; handsome 
saddle leather carrying case. 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


FASTER !—"Markfinder” center cross- 
mark lines up subject fast and keeps 
you with it for better action shots. 


MORE!—You see more with “Mark- 
finder”, because area covered is 25% 
more than appears on film. Improves 
composition. 


EXACTLY! — You see exactly what 
your lens “sees” when you use Model 
21 with “Markfinder” so you know 
you always get a better picture. 





Tuesday Never Comes, Lida Larri- 
more (Macrae-Smith Co., 1937). 

Miss Susie Slagle’s, Augusta 
Tucker (Harper and Bros., 1939). 


TARGETS FOR 
TOMORROW 
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All national wildlife refuges are 
available to the public. Permission 
to visit areas in the larger refuges 
may be obtained from the resident 
manager or, if the area is too small 
to warrant a manager, from the 
regional office nearest the area— 
Portland, Albuquerque, Minneapo- 
lis, Atlanta or Boston. 

Many of the refuges have picnic 
facilities and some have hunting 
and fishing facilities as well as over- 
night accommodations for tourists. 
These include: 

MatramuskEET Reruce, Hyde 
County, North Carolina. The Lodge 
at headquarters is open year round, 
with rooms for about 50 people. 

Care Romain Nationat WILp- 
uirE Reruce in South Carolina, 
with rooms for 10 persons in the 
Dominick House on Bulls Island. 

Matyeur NationaL WILDLIFE 
REFUGE in Oregon, with accommo- 
dations for six to ten people at the 
French Glen Hotel, 35 miles south of 
headquarters, or at Burns, Oregon, 
35 miles north. 

The National Audubon Society 
conducts tours to some of their 
refuges. Tours offered in 1947-1948 
include: A two-day tour to Bulls 
Island on the Cape Romain Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in South Car- 
olina, starting November 13 and 
continuing every Monday and 
Thursday through January 8; a 
one-day tour of the Everglades, 
Florida, from Miami in November 
and December; a two-day tour of 
White Water and Florida bays from 
Miami every Wednesday and Satur- 
day from January 14 to May 1; a 
two-day tour to Okeechobee Lake- 
Kissimmee Prairie from Okeechobee 
City every Monday and Friday from 
January 19 to March 19; a two-day 
tour of Duck Rock, Florida, from 
Miami every Wednesday and Satur- 
day during June and July. 

The decrease in the waterfowl 
population during the past year has 
forced a shortened hunting season. 
All states located east of the Missis- 


sippi River, plus Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana, 
are permitted a thirty-day season 
or a split season of two twelve-day 
periods each. All other states are 
permitted a thirty-five-day season 
or a’split season of .two fourteen- 
day periods each. Bag limit is four 
a day; possession limit is eicht. 


DOGS 
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Outstanding dog shows in the 
United States and Canada are: 

GoLDEN GATE KENNEL CLUB 
Suow, San Francisco, held in Jan- 
uary for two days. 

WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 
SHow, in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, for two days in mid- 
February. 

EasteRN Doc Cuius Snow, Me- 
chanics Building, Boston, held after 
the Westminster show for two days 
around Washington’s Birthday. 

INTERNATIONAL KENNEL CLUB 
or Cuicaco SuHow is held in the 
Amphitheater of the Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, for two days at the 
end of March. 

Detroit KENNEL CLuB SHow is 
a two-day all-breed show, usually 
held in early March. 

WEsTERN RESERVE KENNEL CLUB 
Suow, Cleveland Auditorium, isa 
two-day indoor show which in 1948 
will be held in April. 

Morais AND Essex KENNEL CLUB 
Suow, held on the estate of Mrs. 
M. Harley Dodge in Madison, N. J. 
The usual date is the last Saturday 
in May. 

Harsor,Cirres KENNEL Crus 
Snow, Long Beach, is an indoor and 
outdoor two-day show, usually held 
the end of June. 

CHAGRIN VALLEY KENNEL CLUB 
Suow, Gates Mills, Ohio, is a one- 
day, all-breed show in August. 

WEsTCHESTER KENNEL CLUB 
Snow, Rye, N. Y., held the Sunday 
after Labor Day. All-breed show. 

Doc Suow, which is a part of the 
Royal Winter Fair, Toronto, is held 
in November. 

KENNEL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 
SHow is held in Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. The fifty-third show 
will be held November 22. Features 
cocker spaniels and bulldogs. 





HOLIDAY maintains an Information Service which will answer any questions you 
may have about plans for a specific holiday. To facilitate answering the thousands of 
letters received, this service has prepared a series of pamphlets which include all the basic 
information you may need for a certain trip or vacation. The pamphlets are free of 
charge and may be obtained by writing HOLIDAY Information Service, Public Ledger 
Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. The list includes material on various states (request those 
in which you are interested), pamphlets for trips to the West Indies, Hawaiian Islands, 
Bermuda, Nassau, Central and South America and Mexico, and to snow areas; ward 
robe suggestions (state where you are going and when); and tips on tipping. 
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